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PRE FA CE 

In a second gleaning of the fields of Fairy Land we cannot 
expect to find a second Perrault. But there are good stories 
enough left), and it is hoped that some in the Bed Fairy Book 
may have the attraction of being less familiar than many of 
the old friends. The tales have been translated, or, in the 
case of those from Madame d'Aulnoy's long stories, adapted, 
by Mrs, Hunt from the Norse, by Miss Minnie Wright from 
Madame d'Aulnoy, by Mrs. Lang and Miss Bruce from other 
French sources, by Miss May Sellar, Miss Farquharson, and 
Miss Blackley from the German, while the story of * Sigurd ' 
is condensed by the Editor from Mr. William Morris's prose 
version of the * Volsunga Saga.* The Editor has to thank 
his friend, M. Charles Marelles, for permission to reproduce 
his versions of the *Pied Piper,' of * Drakestail,' and of 
' Little Golden Hood ' from the French, and M. Henri Camoy 
for the same privilege in regard to * The Six Sillies ' from La 
Tradition, 

Lady Frances Balfour has kindly copied an old version of 
' Jack and the Beanstalk,' and Messrs. Smith and Elder have 
permitted the publication of two of Mr. Balston's versions 
from the Bussian. 

A. L. 
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THE TWELVE DANCING PBINCESSES 



ONCE upon a time there lived in the village of Montignies-sur- 
Roc a little cow-boy, without either father or mother. His 
real name was Michael, but he was always called the Star Gazer, 
because when he drove his cows over the commons to seek for 
pasture, he went along with his head in the air, gaping at nothing. 

As he had a white skin, blue eyes, and hair that curled all over 
his head, the village girls used to cry after him, ' Well, Star Gazer, 
what are you doing ? ' and Michael would answer, * Oh, nothing,' 
and go on his way without even turning to look at them. 

The fact was he thought them very ugly, with their sun-burnt 
necks, their great red hands, their coarse petticoats and their 
wooden shoes. He had heard that somewhere in the world there 
were girls whose necks were white and whose hands were small, 
who were always dressed in the finest silks and laces, and were 
called princesses, and while his companions round the fire saw 
nothing in the flames but common everyday fancies, he dreamed 
that he had the happiness to marry a princess. 

II 

One morning about the middle of August, just at midday when 
the sun was hottest, Michael ate his dinner of a piece of dry bread, 
and went to sleep under an oak. And while he slept he dreamt 
that there appeared before him a beautiful lady, dressed in a robe' 
of cloth of gold, who said to him : ' Go to the castle of Beloeil, and 
there you shall marry a princess.' 

That evening the little cow-boy, who had been thinking a great 
deal about the advice of the lady in the golden dress, told his dream 
to the farm people. But, as was natural, they only laughed at the 
Star Gazer. 
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The next day at the same hour he went to sleep again under 
the same tree. The lady appeared to him a second time, and said : 
* Go to the castle of Belceil, and you shall marry a princess.' 

In the evening Michael told his friends that he had dreamed 
the same dream again, hue they only laughed at him more than 
before. * Never mind/ he thought to himself ; * if the lady appears 
to me a third time, I will do as she tells me.* 

The following day, to the great astonisluuent of all the village, 
about two o'clock in the afternoon a voice was heard singing : 

* Rale6, rale6, 
How the cattle go I ' 

It was the little cow-boy driving his herd back to the byre. 

The farmer began to scold him furiously, but ho answered 
quietly, * I am going away,' made his clothes into a bundle, said 
good-bye to all his friends, and boldly set out to seek his fortvmes. 

There was great excitement through all the village, and on the 
top of the hill the people stood holding .their sides with laughing, 
as they watched the Star Gazer trudging bravely along the valley 
with his bundle at the end of his stick. 

It was enough to make anyone laugh, certainly. 

Ill 

It was well known for full twenty miles round that there lived 
in the castle of Beloeil twelve princesses of wonderful beauty, and 
as proud as they were beautiful, and who were besides so very 
sensitive and of such truly royal blood, that they would have felt 
at once the presence of a pea in their beds, even if the mattresses 
had been laid over it. 

It was whispered about that they led exactly the lives that 
princesses ought to lead, sleeping far into the morning, and never 
getting up tiU mid- day. They had twelve beds all in the same 
room, but what was very extraordinary was the fact that though 
they were locked in by triple bolts, every morning their satin shoes 
were found worn into holes. 

"When they were asked what they had been doing all night, 
they always answered that they had been asleep ; and, indeed, 
no noise was ever heard in the room, yet the shoes could not wear 
themselves out alone ! 

At last the Duke of Beloeil ordered the trumpet to be sounded, 
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and a proclamation to be made that whoever could discover how 
his daughters wore out their shoes should choose one of them for 
his wife. 

On hearing the proclamation a number of princes arrived at 
the castle to try their luck. They watched all night behind the 
open door of the princesses, but when the morning came they had 
all disappeared, and no one could tell what had become of them. 

IV 

"When he reached the castle, Michael went straight to the 
gardener and offered his services. Now it happened that the 
garden boy had just been sent away, and though the Star Gazer 
did not look very sturdy, the gardener agreed to take him, as he 
thought that his pretty face and golden curls would please the 
princesses. 

The first thing he was told was that when the princesses got 
up he was to present each one with a bouquet, and Michael thought 
that if he had nothing more unpleasant to do than that he should 
get on very well. 

Accordingly he placed himself behind the door of the princesses* 
room, with the twelve bouquets in a basket. He gave one to each 
of the sisters, and they took them without even deigning to look at 
the lad, except Lina the youngest, who fixed her large black eyes 
as soft as velvet on him, and exclaimed, ' Oh, how pretty he is — our 
new flower boy I ' The rest all burst out laughing, and the eldest 
pointed out that a princess ought never to lower herself by looking 
at a garden boy. 

Now Michael knew quite well what had happened to all the 
princes, but notwithstanding, the beautiful eyes of the Princess 
Lina inspired him with a violent longing to try his fate. Un- 
happily he did not dare to come forward, being afraid that he 
should only be jeered at, or even turned away from the castle on 
account of his impudence. 



Nevertheless, the Star Gazer had another dream. The lady in 
the golden dress appeared to him once more, holding in one hand 
two young laurel trees, a cherry laurel and a rose laurel, and in 
the other hand a little golden rake, a little golden bucket, and a 
silken towel. She thus addressed him : 
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' Plant these two lanrelH in two large pots, nke them over with 
the rake, water them with the hucket, and wipe them with the toweL 
When they have grown ob toll as a girl of fifteen, say to each of 
them, " Mj beanliful laurel, with the golden rake I have raked yon, 
with the golden bucket I have watered yon, with the silken towel I 
have wiped you." Then 
after that aak anything 
you choose, and the 
laurels will give it to 
you.' 

Michael thanked 
the lady in the golden 
dress, and when he 
woke he fonnd the two 
laurel bnehee beside 
him. 80 he carefully 
obeyed the orders he 
had been given by the 

The trees grew ^ ery 

fast, and when they 

were as tall aa a girl 

of fifteen he Raid to 

the cherry laurel ' My 

lo\ely cherry laurel, 

with the golden rake I 

have raked thee with 

I he golden bucket I 

ha\ e watered thee, with 

the Bjlken towel I ha\e 

wiped thee Teach me how to becime mumble Then there in 

stantly appeared on the laurel a pretty white floner which Michael 

gathered and stuck into hiB button hole 



Km 
wis 



VI 

That evening, when the princesses went upstairs to bed, he fol- 
lowed them barefoot, so that he might make no noise, and hid him- 
self under one of the twelve beds, ao as not to take up much room. 

The princesses began at once to open their wardrobes and boxes. 
They took out of them the most magnificent drcEses, which they 
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put on before their mirrors, and when they had finished, turned 
themselves all round to admire their appearances. 

Michael could see nothing &om his hiding-place, but he could 
hear everything, and he listened to the princesses laughing and 
jumping with pleasure. At last the eldest said, * Be quick, my 
sisters, our partners will be impatient.' At the end of an hour, 
when the Star Gazer heard no more noise, he peeped out and saw 
the twelve sisters in splendid garments, with their satin shoes on 
their feet, and in their hands the bouquets he had brought them. 

* Are you ready ? ' asked the eldest. 

* Yes,' replied the other eleven in chorus, and they took their 
places one by one behind her. 

Then the eldest Princess clapped her hands three times and a 
trap door opened. All the princesses disappeared down a secret 
staircase, and Michael hastily followed them. 

As he was following on the steps of the Princess Lina, he care- 
lessly trod on her dress. 

* There is somebody behind me,' cried the Princess ; ' they are 
holding my dress.' 

* You foolish thing,' said her eldest sister, * you are always afraid 
of something. It is only a nail which caught you.' 

VII 

They went down, down, down, till at last they came to a passage 
with a door at one end, which was only fastened with a latch. The 
eldest Princess opened it, and they found themselves immediately 
in a lovely Httle wood, where the leaves were spangled with drops 
of silver which shone in the brilHant Hght of the moon. 

They next crossed another wood where the leaves were sprinkled 
with gold, and after that another still, where the leaves glittered 
with diamonds. 

At last the Star Gazer perceived a large lake, and on the shores 
of the lake twelve little boats with awnings, in which were seated 
twelve princes, who, grasping their oars, awaited the princesses. 

Each princess entered one of the boats, and Michael slipped into 
that which held the yoimgest. The boats glided along rapidly, but 
Lina's, from being heavier, was always behind the rest. * We never 
went so slowly before,' said the Princess ; * what can be the reason ?' 

* I don't know,' answered the Prince. * I assure you I am row- 
ing as hard as I can.* 
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On the other side of the lake the garden boy saw a beaiitifiiJ 
castle splendidly illuminated, whence came the lively music of 
fiddleS; kettle- di-ums, and trumpets. 

In a moment they touched land, and the company jumped out 
of the boats ; and the princes, after havinp; securely fastened their 
barques, gave their arms to the princesses and conducted them to 
the castle. 

VIII 

Michael followed, and entered the ball-room in their train. 
Everywhere were mirrors, lights, flowers, and damask hangings. 

The Star Gazer was quite bewildered at the magnificence of the 
BiPht. 

He placed himself out of the way in a comer, admiring the grace 
and beauty of the princesses. Their loveliness was of everj' kind. 
Some were fair and some were dark ; some had cliestnut hair, or 
curls darker still, and some had golden locks. Never were so many 
beautiful princesses seen together at one time, but the one whom 
the cow-boy thought the most beautiful and the most fascinating 
was the little Princess with the velvet eyes. 

With what eagerness she danced! leaning on her partner's 
shoulder she swept by like a whirlwind. Her cheeks flushed, her 
eyeB sparkled, and it was plain that she loved dancing better than 
anything else. 

The poor boy envied those handsome young men with whom 
she danced so gracefully, but he did not know how little reason he 
had to be jealous of them. 

The young men were really the princes who, to the number of 
fifty at least, had tried to steal the princesses' secret. The princesses 
had made tliem drink something of a philtre, which fi:oze the 
heait and left nothing but the love of dancing. 



IX 

They danced on till the shoes of the princesses were worn into 
holes. When the cock crowed the third time the fiddles stopped, 
and a delicious supper was served by negro boys, consisting of 
sugared orange flowers, crystallised rose leaves, powdered violets, 
cracknels, wafers, and other dishes, which are, as everyone knows, 
the favourite food of princesses. 
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After supper, the dancers all went back to their boats, and this 
time the Star Gazer entered that of the eldest Princess. They crossed 
again the wood with the diamond- spangled leaves, the wood with 
gold-sprinkled leaves, and the wood whose leaves glittered with 
drops of silver, and as a proof of what he had seen, the boy broke 
a small branch from a tree in the last wood. Lina turned as she 
heard the noise made by the breaking of the branch. 

' What was that noise ? ' she said. 

* It was nothing,* replied her eldest sister ; * it was only the 
screech of the barn-owl that roosts in one of the turrets of the 
castle.' 

While she was speaking Michael managed to slip in front, and 
running up the staircase, he reached the princesses' room first. He 
flung open the window, and sliding down the vine which climbed 
up the wall, found himself in the garden just as the sun was begin- 
ning to rise, and it was time for him to set to his work. 



That day, when he made up the bouquets, Michael hid the branch 
with the silver drops in the nosegay intended for the youngest 
Princess. 

When Lina discovered it she was much surprised. However, 
she said nothing to her sisters, but as she met the boy by accident 
while she was walking under the shade of the elms, she suddenly 
stopped as if to speak to him ; then, altering her mind, went on her 
way. 

The same evening the twelve sisters went again to the ball, and 
the Star Gazer again followed them and crossed the lake in Lina's 
boat. This time it was the Prince who complained that the boat 
seemed very heavy. 

* It is the heat,' replied the Princess. * I, too, have been feeling 
very warm.' • 

During the ball she looked everywhere for the gardener's boy, 
but she never saw him. 

As they came back, Michael gathered a branch from the wood 
with the gold- spangled leaves, and now it was the eldest Princess 
who heard the noise that it made in breaking. 

* It is nothing,' said Lina ; * only the cry of the owl which roosts 
in the turrets of the castle.' 
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XI 

As Boon as slie got up she foimd the branch in h«r bouquet. 
'Whan the aisters went down ahe staged a little behind and said to 
the cow-boy : ' Where does this branch come from ? ' 

' Your Royal Highness knows well enough,' answered Michael. 

' So you have followed us ? ' 




' Tea, Princ6B3.' 

' How did yon manage it ? we never saw you.' 

' I hid myself,' replied the Star Gazer quietly. 

The Princess was silent a moment, and then said : 

' You know our secret 1 — keep it. Here is the reward of your 
discretion.' And she flung the boy a purse of gold. 

' I do not soil my silence,' answered Michael, and he went away 
without picking up the purse. 
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For three nights Lina neither saw nor heard anything extra- 
ordinary ; on the fourth she heard a rustling among the diamond - 
spangled leaves of the wood. That day there was a branch of the 
trees in her bouquet. 

She took the Star Gazer aside, and said to him in a harsh voice : 

* You know what price my father has promised to pay for our 
secret ? ' 

* I know, Princess,* answered Michael. 

* Don't you mean to tell him ? * 

* That is not my intention.' 

* Are you afraid ? ' 

* No, Princess.' 

* What makes you so discreet, then ? ' 
But Michael was silent. 

XII 

Lina's sisters had seen her talking to the little garden boy, and 
jeered at her for it. 

* What prevents your marrying him ? ' asked the eldest, * you 
would become a gardener too ; it is a charming profession. You 
could live in a cottage at the end of the park, and help your husband 
to draw up water from the well, and when we get up you could 
bring us our bouquets.' 

The Princess Lina was very angry, and when the Star Gazer pre- 
sented her bouquet, she received it in a disdainful manner. 

Michael behaved most respectfully. He never raised his eyes to 
her, but nearly all day she felt him at her side without ever seeing 
him. 

One day she made up her mind to tell everything to her eldest 
sister. 

* What ! ' said she, * this rogue knows our secret, and you never 
told me I I must lose no time in getting rid of him.' 

* But how ? ' 

* Why, by having him taken to the tower with the dungeons, of 
course.' 

For this was the way that in old times beautiful princesses got 
rid of people who knew too much. 

But the astonishing part of it was that the youngest sister did 
not seem at all to relish this method of stopping the mouth of the 
gardener's boy, who, after all, had said nothing to their father. 
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XIII 

It was agreed that the question should be submitted to the other 
ten sisters. All were on the side of the eldest. Tien the youngest 
sister declared that if they laid a finger on the Httle garden boy, she 
would herself go and tell their father the secret of the holes in their 
shoes. 

At last it was decided that Michael should be put to the test ; 
that they would take him to the ball, and at the end of supper would 
give him the philtre which was to enchant him like the rest. 

They sent for the Star Gazer, and asked him how he had contrived 
to learn their secret ; but stiU he remained silent. 

Then, in commanding tones, the eldest sister gave him the order 
they had agreed upon. 

He only answered : 

* I will obey.' 

He had really been present, invisible, at the council of princesses, 
and had heard all ; but he had make up his mind to drink of the 
philtre, and sacrifice himself to the happiness of her he loved. 

Not wishing, however, to cut a poor figure at the ball by the side 
of the other dancers, he went at once to the laurels, and said : 

* My lovely rose laurel, with the golden rake I have raked thee, 
with the golden bucket I have watered thee, with a silken towel I 
have dried thee. Dress me like a prince.' 

A beautiful pink flower appeared. Michael gathered it, and 
found himself in a moment clothed in velvet, which was as black as 
the eyes of the Httle Princess, with a cap to match, a diamond 
aigrette, and a blossom of the rose laurel in his button-hole. 

Thus dressed, he presented himself that evening before the Duke 
of Beloeil, and obtained leave to try and discover his daughters' 
secret. He looked so distinguished that hardly anyone would have 
known who he was. 

XIV 

The twelve princesses went upstairs to bed. Michael followed 
them, and waited behind the open door till they gave the signal for 
departure. 

This time he did not cross in Lina's boat. He gave his arm to 
the eldest sister, danced with each in turn, and was so graceful that 
everyone was dehghted with him. At last the time came for him 
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to dance with the little Princess. She found him the best partner 
in the world, but he did not dare to speak a single word to her. 

When he was taking her back to her place she said to him in a 
mocking voice : 

* Here you are at the sunomit of your wishes : you are being 
treated like a prince.* 

* Don't be afraid,' replied the Star Gazer gently. * You shall 
never be a gardener's wife.' 

The little Princess stared at him with a frightened face, and he 
left her without waiting for an answer. 

When the satin slippers were worn through the fiddles stopped, 
and the negro boys set the table. Michael was placed next to the 
eldest sister, and opposite to the youngest. 

They gave him the most exquisite dishes to eat, and the most 
delicate wines to drink ; and in order to turn his head more com- 
pletely, compliments and flattery were heaped on him from every 
side. 

But he took care not to be intoxicated, either by the wine or the 
compliments. 

XV 

At last the eldest sister made a sign, and one of the black pages 
brought in a large golden cup. 

* The enchanted castle has no more secrets for you,' she said to 
the Star Gazer. * Let us drink to your triumph.' 

He cast a lingering glance at the little Princess, and without 
hesitation lifted the cup. 

* Don't drink ! ' suddenly cried out the little Princess ; * I would 
rather marry a gardener.' 

And she burst into tears. 

Michael flung the contents ^of the cup behind him, sprang over 
the table, and fell at Lina's feet. The rest of the princes fell like- 
wise at the knees of the princesses, each of whom chose a husband 
and raised him to her side. The charm was broken. 

The twelve couples embarked in the boats, which crossed back 
many times in order to carry over the other princes. Then they all 
went through the three woods, and when they had passed the door 
of the underground passage a great noise was heard, as if the 
enchanted castle was crumbling to the earth. 

They went straight to the room of the Duke of Beloeil, who 1a».d 
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just awoke. Michael held in his hand the golden cup, and he re- 
vealed the secret of the holes in the shoes. 

* Choose, then,' said the Duke, * whichever you prefer.* 

* My choice is already made,' replied the garden boy, and he 
offered his hand to the youngest Princess, who blushed and 
lowered her eyes. 

XVI 

The Princess Lina did not become a gardener's wife ; on the 
contrary, it was the Star Gazer who became a Prince : but before 
the marriage ceremony the Princess insisted that her lover should 
tell her how he came to discover the secret. 

So he showed her the two laurels which had helped him, and 
she, like a prudent girl, thinking they gave him too much advantage 
over his wife, cut them off at the root and threw them in the fire. 

And this is why the country girls go about singing : 

Nous n'irons plus au bois, 
Les lauriers sont coupes,' 

and dancing in summer by the light of the moon. 
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THE PBINCESS MAYBLOSSOM 



ONCE upon a time there lived a King and Queen whose children 
had all died, first one and then another, until at last only one 
little daughter remained, and the Queen was at her wits' end to 
know where to find a really, good nurse who would take care of her, 
and bring her up. A herald was sent who blew a trumpet at every 
street corner, and commanded all the best nurses to appear before 
the Queen, that she might choose one for the little Princess. So on 
the appointed day the whole palace was crowded with nurses, who 
came from the four corners of the world to offer themselves, until the 
Queen declared that if she was ever to see the half of them, they 
must be brought out to her, one by one, as she sat in a shady wood 
near the palace. 

This was accordingly done, and the nurses, after they had made 
their curtsey to the King and Queen, ranged themselves in a line 
before her that she might choose. Most of them were fair and fat 
and charming, but there was one who was dark-skinned and ugly, 
and spoke a strange language which nobody could understand. The 
Queen wondered how she dared offer herself, and she was told to 
go away, as she certainly would not do. Upon which she muttered 
something and passed on, but hid herself in a hollow tree, from 
which she could see all that happened. The Queen, without giving 
her another thought, chose a pretty rosy-faced nurse, but no sooner 
w^as her choice made than a snake, which was hidden in the grass, 
bit that very nurse on her foot, so that she fell down as if dead. 
The Queen was very much vexed by this accident, but she soon 
selected another, who was just stepping forward when an eagle flew 
by and dropped a large tortoise upon her head, which was cracked 
in pieces like an egg-shell. At this the Queen was much horrified ; 
nevertheless, she chose a third time, but with no better fortune, for 
the nurse, moving quickly, ran into the branch of a tree and blinded 
herself with a thorn. Then the Queen in dismay cried that there 
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mast be some malignant influence at work, and that she would 
choose no more that day ; and she had just risen to return to the 
palace when she heard peals of malicious laughter behind her, and 
turning round saw the ugly stranger whom she had dismissed, who 
was making very merry over the disasters and mocking everyone, 
but especially the Queen. This annoyed Her Majesty very much, 
and she was about to order that she should be arrested, when the 
witch — for she was a witch — with two blows from a wand summoned 
a chariot of fire drawn by winged dragons, and was whirled off 
through the air uttering threats and cries. When the King saw this 
he cried : 

* Alas I now we are ruined indeed, for that was no other then 
the Fairy Carabosse, who has had a grudge against me ever since 
I was a boy and put sulphur into her porridge one day for fun.' 

Then the Queen began to cry. 

* If I had onl)' known who it was,' she said, ' I would have done 
my best to make friends with her ; now I suppose all is lost.' 

The King was sorry to have frightened her so much, and pro- 
posed that they should go and hold a council as to what was best to 
be done to avert the misfortunes which Carabosse certainly meant 
to bring upon the little Princess. 

So all the counsellors were summoned to the palace, and when 
they had shut every door and window, and stuffed up every keyhole 
that they might not be overheard, they talked the affair over, and 
decided that every fairy for a thousand leagues round should be 
invited to the christening of the Princess, and that the time of the 
ceremony should be kept a profound secret, in case the Fairy Cara- 
bosse should take it into her head to attend it. 

The Queen and her ladies sot to work to prepare presents for 
the fairies who were invited : for each one a blue velvet cloak, a 
petticoat of apricot satin, a pair of high heeled shoes, some sharp 
needles, and a pair of golden scissors. Of all the fairies the Queen 
knew, only five were able to come on the day appointed, but they 
began immediately to bestow gifts upon the Princess. One promised 
that she should be perfectly beautiful, the second that she should 
understand anything — no matter what — the first time it was ex- 
plained to her, the third that she should sing like a nightingale, the 
fourth that she should succeed in everything she undertook, and 
the fifth was opening her mouth to speak when a tremendous 
rumbling was heard in the chimney, and Carabosse, all covered 
with soot, came rolling down, crying : 
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< I say that she shall be the unluckiest of the unlucky until she 
is twenty years old.* 

Then the Queen and all the fairies began to beg and beseech 
her to think better of it, and not be so unkind to the poor little 
Princess, who had never done her any harm. But the ugly old 
Fairy only grunted and made no answer. So the last Fairy, who 
had not yet given her gift, tried to mend matters by promising the 
Princess a long and happy Ufe after the fatal time was over. At 
this Carabosse laughed maliciously, and climbed away up the 
chimney, leaving them all in great consternation, and especially ^le 
Queen. However, she entertained the fairies splendidly, and gave 
them beautiful ribbons, of which they are very fond, in addition to 
the other presents. 

When they were going away the oldest Fairy said that they 
were of opinion that it would be best to shut the Princess up in some 
place, with her waiting-women, so that she might not see anyone 
else until she was twenty years old. So the King had a tower built 
on purpose. It had no windows, so it was lighted with wax candles, 
and the only way into it was by an underground passage, which 
had iron doors only twenty feet apart, and guards were posted every- 
where. 

The Princess had been named Mayblossom, because she was as 
fresh and blooming as Spring itself, and she grew up tall and beauti- 
ful, and everything she did and said was charming. Every time the 
King and Queen came to see her they were more delighted with her 
than before, but though she was weary of the tower, and often 
begged them to take her away from it, they always refused. The 
Princess's nurse, who had never left her, sometimes told her about 
the world outside the tower, and though the Princess had never 
seen anything for herself, yet she always understood exactly, thanks 
to the second Fairy's gift. Often the King said to the Queen : 

* We were cleverer than Carabosse after all. Our Mayblossom 
will be happy in spite of her predictions.' 

And the Queen laughed until she was tired at the idea of having 
outwitted the old Fairy. They had caused the Princess's portrait to 
be painted and sent to all the neighboiuring Courts, for in four days she 
would have completed her twentieth year, and it was time to decide 
whom she should marry. All the town was rejoicing at the thought 
of the Princess's approaching freedom, and when the news came 
that King Merlin was sending his ambassador to ask her in marriage 
for his son, they were still more delighted. The nurse, who kept 
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the Princess informed of everything that went forward in the town, 
did not fail to repeat the news that so nearly concerned her, and 
gave such a description of the splendour in which the ambassador 
Fanfaronade would enter the town, that the Princess was wild to 
see the procession for herself. 

* What an unhappy creature I am,' she cried, * to be shut up in 
this dismal tower as if I had committed some crime ! I have never 
seen the sun, or the stars, or a horse, or a monkey, or a lion, except 
in pictures, and though the King and Queen tell me I am to be set 
free when I am twenty, I believe they only say it to keep me amused, 
when they never mean to let me out at all.' 

And then she began to cry, and her nurse, and the nurse's 
daughter, and the cradle -rocker, and the nursery -maid, who all loved 
her dearly, cried too for company, so that nothing could be heard 
but sobs and sij^hs. It was a scene of woe. When the Princess saw 
that they all pitied her she made up her mind to have her own way. 
So she declared that she would starve herself to death if they did 
not find some means of letting her see Fanfaronade's grand entry 
into the town. 

* If you really love me,' she said, * you will manage it, somehow 
or other, and the King and Queen need never know anything 
about it.' 

Then the nurse and all the others cried harder than ever, and 
said everything they could think of to turn the Princess from her 
idea. But the more they said the more determined she was, and at 
last they consented to make a tiny hole in the tower on the side 
that looked towards the city gates. 

After scratching and scraping all day and all night, they presently 
made a hole through which they could, with great difficulty, push a" 
very slender needle, and out of this the Princess looked at the day- 
light for the first time. She was so dazzled and delighted by what 
she saw, that there she stayed, never taking her eyes away from the 
peep-hole for a single minute, imtil presently the ambassador's pro- 
cession appeared in sight. 

At the head of it rode Fanfaronade himself upon a white horse, 
which pranced and caracoled to the sound of the trumpets. Nothing 
could have been more splendid than the ambassador's attire. His 
coat was nearly hidden under an embroidery of pearls and diamonds, 
his boots were solid gold, and from his helmet floated scarlet plumes. 
At the sight of him the Princess lost her wits entirely, and deter- 
mined that Fanfaronade and nobody else would she marry. 
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* It is quite impossible/ she said, ' that his master should be half 
as handsome and delig:htfdl. I am not ambitious, and having spent 
all my life in this tedious tower, anything — even a house in the 
country — will seem a delightful change. I am sure that bread and 
water shared with Fanfaronade will please me fajr better than roast 
chicken and sweetmeats with anybody else.' 

And so she went on talk, talk, talking, until her waiting- women 
wondered where she got it all from. But when they tried to stop 
her, and represented that her high rank made it perfectly impossible 
that she should do any such thing, she would not listen, and 
ordered them to be silent. 

As soon as the ambassador arrived at the palace, the Queen 
started to fetch her daughter. 

All the streets Were spread with carpets, and the windows were 
full of ladies who were WQ.iting to see the Princess, and carried 
baskets of flowers and sweetmeats to shower upon her as she 
passed. 

They had hardly begun to get the Princess ready when a dwarf 
arrived, moimted upon an elephant. He came from the five fairies, 
and brought for the Princess a crown, a sceptre, and a robe of golden 
brocade, with a petticoat marvellously embroidered with butterflies* 
wings. They also sent a casket of jewels, so splendid that no one 
had ever seen anything like it before, and the Queen was perfectly 
dazzled when she opened it. But the Princess scarcely gave a glance 
to any of these treasures, for she thought of nothing but Fanfaronade. 
The Dwarf was rewarded with a gold piece, and decorated with so 
many ribbons that it was hardly possible to see him at all. The 
Princess sent to each of the fairies a new spinning-wheel with a 
distaff of cedar wood, and the Queen said she must look through 
her treasures and find something very charming to send them 
also. 

' When the Princess was arrayed in all the gorgeous things the 
Dwarf had brought, she was more beautiful than ever, and as she 
walked along the streets the people cried : * How pretty she is ! 
How pretty she is ! ' 

The procession consisted of the Queen, the Princess, five dozen 
other princesses her cousins, and ten dozen who came from the 
neighbouring kingdoms ; and as they proceeded at a stately pace the 
sky began to grow dark, then suddenly the thimder growled, and 
rain and hail fell in torrents. The Queen put her royal mantle 
over her head, and all the princesses did the same with their trains. 

B. 
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Maybiossom was just about to follow their example when a terrific 
croaking, as of an immense army of crows, rooks, ravens, screech- 
owls, and all birds of ill-omen was heard, and at the same instant a 
huge owl skimmed up to the Princess, and threw over her a scarf 
woven of spiders' webs and embroidered with bats' wings. And 
then peals of mocking laughter rang through the air, and they 
guessed that this was another of the Fairy Carabosse's unpleasant 
jokes. 

The Queen was terrified at such an evil omen, and tried to pull 
the black scarf fi:om the Prmcess's shoulders, but it really seemed 
as if it must be nailed on, it clung so closely. 

* Ah ! ' cried the Queen, * can nothing appease this enemy of 
ours ? What good was it that I sent her more than fifty pounds of 
sweetmeats, and as much again of the best sugar, not to mention 
two Westphalia hams ? She is as angry as ever.' 

While she lamented in this way, and everybody was as wet as 
if they had been dragged through a river, the Princess still thought 
of nothing but the ambassador, and just at this moment he appeared 
before her, with the King, and there was a great blowing of 
trumpets, and all the people shouted louder than ever. Fanfaronade 
was not generally at a loss for something to say, but when he saw 
the Princess, she was so much more beautiful and majestic than he 
had expected that he could only stammer out a few words, and 
entirely forgot the harangue which he had been learning for 
months, and knew well enough to have repeated it in his sleep. To 
gain time to remember at least part of it, he made several low bows 
to the Princess, who on her side dropped half-a-dozen curtseys with- 
out stopping to think, and then said, to reheve his evident embar- 
rassment : 

* Sir Ambassador, I am sure that everything you intend to say 
is charming, since it is you who mean to say it ; but let us make 
haste into the palace, as it is pouring cats and dogs, and the wicked 
Fairy Carabosse will be amused to see us all stand dripping here. 
When we are once under shelter we can laugh at her.' 

Upon this the Ambassador foimd his tongue, and repUed 
gallantly that the Fairy had evidently foreseen the fiames that 
would be kindled by the bright eyes of the Princess, and had sent 
this deluge to extinguish them. Then he offered his hand to con- 
duct the Princess, and she said softly : 

*As you could not possibly guess how much I like you, Sir 
Fanfaronade, I am obhged to tell you plainly that, since I saw you 
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enter the town on your beautiful prancing horse, I have been sorry 
that you came to speak for another instead of for yourself. So, if 
you think about it as I do, I will marry you instead of your master. 
Of course I know you are not a prince, but I shall be just as fond of 
you as if you were, and we can go and hve in some cosy Httle 
comer of the world, and be as happy as the days are long.' 

The Ambassador thought he must be dreaming, and could hardly 
believe what the lovely Princess said. He dared not answer, but 
only squeezed the Princess's hand until he really hurt her little 
finger, but she did not cry out. When they reached the palace the 
King kissed his daughter on both cheeks, and said : 

* My Httle lambkin, are you wilHng to marry the great King 
Merlin's son, for this Ambassador has come on his behalf to fetch 
you?' 

* If you please, sire,' said the Princess, dropping a curtsey. 

* I consent also,' said the Queen ; * so let the banquet be pre- 
pared.' 

This was done with all speed, and everybody feasted except 
Mayblossom and Fanfaronade, who looked at one another and for- 
got everything else. 

After the banquet came a ball, and after that again a ballet, and 
at lasb tney were all so tired that everyone fell asleep just where 
he sat. Only the lovers were as wide-awake as mice, and the 
Princess, seeing that there was nothing to fear, said to Fanfaronade : 

* Let us be quick and nm away, for we shall never have a better 
chance than this.' 

Then she took the King's dagger, which was in a diamond 
sheath, and the Queen's neck-handkerchief, and gave her hand to 
Fanfaronade, who carried a lantern, and they ran out together into 
the muddy street and down to the sea-shore. Here they got into 
a little boat in which the poor old boatman was sleeping, and when 
he woke up and saw the lovely Princess, with all her diamonds and 
her spiders' -web scarf, he did not know what to think, and obeyed 
her instantly when she commanded him to set out. They could see 
neither moon nor stars, but in the Queen's neck-handkerchief there 
was a carbuncle which glowed like fifty torches. Fanfaronade 
asked the Princess where she would like to go, but she only 
answered that she did not care where she went as long as he was 
with her. 

* But, Princess,' said he, * I dare not take you back to King 
Merlin's court. He would think hanging too good for me.' 
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' Oh, in thftt CAM,' she answered, ' we had better go to Sqnirrel 
Island ; it is lonely enough, Eind too far off for anyone to follow ni 
there.' 

So she ordered the old boatm&Q to atoer for Si^uirrel Island. 




Meanwhile the day witiS breaking, and the King and Queen and 
all the courtierB began to wake up and rub their eyes, and thin^ 
it was time to fini^ the preparations for the wedding. And the 
Queen asked for her neck -handkerchief, that she might look smart. 
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Then there was a scurrying hither and thither, and a hunting every- 
where : they looked into every place, from the wardrobes to the 
stoves, and the Queen herself ran about from the garret to the 
cellar, but the handkerchief was nowhere to be foimd. 

By this time the King had missed his dagger, and the 
search began all over again. They opened boxes and chests of 
which the keys had been lost for a hundred years, and found 
numbers of curious things, but not the dagger, and the King tore 
his beard, and the Queen tore her hair, for the handkerchief and 
the dagger were the most valuable things in the kingdom. 

When the King saw that the search was hopeless he said : 

* Never mind, let us make haste and get the wedding over before 
anything else is lost.* And then he asked where the Princess was. 
Upon this her nurse came forward and said : 

* Sire, I have been seeking her these two hours, but she is no- 
where to be found.* This was more than the Queen could bear. 
She gave a shriek of alarm and fainted away, and they had to pour 
two barrels of eau-de-cologne over her before she recovered. When 
she came to herself everybody was looking for the Princess in the 
greatest terror and confusion, but as she did not appear, the King 
said to his page : 

* Go and find the Ambassador Fanfaronade, who is doubtless 
asleep in some comer, and tell him the sad news.' 

So the page hunted hither and thither, but Fanfaronade was 
no more to be found than the Princess, the dagger, or the neck- 
handkerchief ! 

Then the King summoned his counsellors and his guards, and, 
accompanied by the Queen, went into his great hall. As he had not 
had time to prepare his speech beforehand, the King ordered that 
silence should be kept for three hours, and at the end of that time 
he spoke as follows ." 

* Listen, great and small I My dear daughter Mayblossom is 
lost : whether she has been stolen away or has simply disappeared 
I cannot' tell. The Queen's neck-handkerchief and my sword, 
which are worth their weight in gold, are also missing, and, what 
is worst of all, the Ambassador Fanfaronade is nowhere to be 
found. I greatly fear that the King, his master, when he receives 
no tidings from him, will come to seek him among us, and will 
accuse us of having made mince-meat of him. Perhaps I could 
bear even that if I had any money, but I assure you that the ex- 
penses of the wedding have completely ruined me. Advise me^ 
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then, my dear subjects, what had I better do to recover my daughter, 
Fanfaronade, and the other things/ 

This was the most eloquent speech the King had been known 
to make, and when everybody had done admiring it the Prime 
Minister made answer : 

* Sire, we are all very sorry to see you so sorry. We would 
give everything we value in the world to take away the cause of 
your sorrow, but this seems to be another of the tricks of the Fairy 
Carabosse. The Princess's twenty unlucky years were not quite 
over, and really, if the truth must be told, I noticed that Fanfaronade 
and the Princess appeared to admire one another greatly. Perhaps 
this may give some clue to the mystery of their disappearance.* 

Here the Queen interrupted him, saying, * Take care what you 
say, sir. Believe me, the Princess Mayblossom was far too weD 
brought up to think of falling in love with an Ambassador.* 

At this the nurse came forward, and, falling on her knees, con- 
fessed how they had made the little needle -hole in the tower, and 
how the Princess had declared when she saw the Ambassador that 
she would marry him and nobody else. Then the Queen was very 
angry, and gave the nurse, and the cradle -rocker, and the nursery- 
maid such a scolding that they shook in their shoes. But the 
Admiral Cocked-Hat interrupted her, crying: 

* Let us be off after this good-for-nothihg Fanfaronade, for with- 
out a doubt he has run away with our Princess.* 

Then there was a great clapping of hands, and everybody 
shouted, * By all means let us be aft^r him.* 

So while some embarked upon the sea, the others ran from 
kingdom to kingdom beating drums and blowing tnunpets, and 
wherever a crowd collected they cried : 

* Whoever wants a beautiful doll, sweetmeats of all kinds, a 
little pair of scissors, a golden robe, and a satin cap has only to 
say where Fanfaronade has hidden the Princess Mayblossom.* 

But the answer everywhere was, * You must go farther, we have 
not seen them.* 

However, those who went by sea were more fortunate, for after 
Bailing about for some time they noticed a light before them which 
burned at night like a great fire. At first they dared not go near 
it, not knowing what it might be, but by-and-by it remained 
stationary over Squirrel Island, for, as you have guessed already, 
the light was the glowing of the carbimcle. The Princess and 
FanfjBironade on landing upon the island had given the boatman 
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a hundred gold pieces, and made him promise solemnly to tell no 
one where he had taken them ; but the first thing that happened 
was that, as he rowed away, he got into the midst of the fleet, and 
before he could escape the Admiral had seen him and sent a boat 
after him. 

When he was searched they found the gold pieces in his pocket, 
and as they were quite new coins, struck in honour of the Princess's 
wedding, the Admiral felt certain that the boatman must have 
been paid by the Princess to aid her in her flight. But he would 
not answer any questions, and pretended to be deaf and dumb. 

Then the Admiral said : * Oh I deaf and dumb is he ? Lash 
him to the mast and give him a taste of the cat-o'-nine-tails. I 
don't know anything better than that for curing the deaf and 
dumb! ' 

And when the old boatman saw that he was in earnest, he told 
all he knew about the cavalier and the lady whom he had landed 
upon Squirrel Island, and the Admiral knew it must be the 
Princess and Fanfaronade ; so he gave the order for the fleet to 
surround the island. 

Meanwhile the Princess Mayblossom, who was by this time 
terribly sleepy, had found a grassy bank in the shade, and throwing 
herself down had already fallen into a profound slumber, when 
Fanfaronade, who happened to be hungry and not sleepy, came 
and woke her up, saying, very crossly : 

* Pray, madam, how long do you mean to stay here ? I see 
nothing to eat, and though you may be very charming, the sight 
of you does not prevent me from famishing.' 

* What ! Fanfaronade,' said the Princess, sitting up and rubbing 
her ej^es, * is it possible that when I am here with you you can 
want anything else ? You ought to be thinking all the time how 
happy you are.' 

* Happy I ' cried he ; * say rather unhappy. I wish with all my 
heart that you were back in your dark tower again.' 

* DarHng, don't be cross,' said the Princess. * I will go and see 
if I can find some wild fruit for you.' 

* I wish you might find a wolf to eat you up,' growled Fan- 
faronade. 

The Princess, in great dismay, ran hither and thither all about 
the wood, tearing her dress, and hurting her pretty white hands 
with the thorns and brambles, but she could find nothing good to 
eat, and at last she had to go back sorrowfully to Fanfaronade. 
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When he saw that she came empty-handed he got up and left her, 
grumbling to himself. 

The next day they searched again, but with no better success. 

* Alas ! ' said the Princess, * if only I could find something for 
you to eat, I should not mind being hungry myself.' 

* No, I should not mind that either,' answered Fanfaronade. 

* Is it possible,' said she, * that you would not care if I died of 
hunger ? Oh, Fanfaronade, you said you loved me I ' 

* That was when we were in quite another place and I was not 
hungry,' said he. ' It makes a great difference in one's ideas to be 
dying of hunger and thirst on a desert island.' 

At this the Prmcess was dreadfully vexed, and she sat down 
imder a white rose bush and began to cry bitterly. 

* Happy roses,' she thought to herself, * they have only to blossom 
in the sunshine and be admired, and there is nobody to be unkind 
to them.' And the tears ran down her checks and splashed on to 
the rose-tree roots. IVesently she was surprised to see the whole 
bush rustling and shaking, and a soft little voice from the prettiest 
rosebud said : 

* Poor Princess ! look in the trunk of that tree, and you will 
find a honeycomb, but don't be foolish enough to share it with 
Fanfaronade.' 

Mayblossom ran to the tree, and sure enough there was the 
honey. Without losing a moment she ran with it to Fanfaronade, 
crying gaily : 

* See, here is a honeycomb that I have found. I might have 
eaten it up all by myself, but I had rather share it with you.' 

But without looking at her or thanking her he snatched the honey- 
comb out of her hands and ate it all up — every bit, without offering 
her a morsel. Indeed, when she humbly asked for some he said 
mockingly that it was too sweet for her, and would spoil her teeth. 

Mayblossom, more downcast than ever, went sadly away and 
sat down under an oak tree, and her tears and sighs were so 
piteous that the oak fanned her with his rustling leaves, and said : 

* Take courage, pretty Princess, all is not lost yet. Take this 
pitcher of milk and drink it up, and whatever j^ou do, don't leave a 
drop for Fanfaronade.' 

The Princess, quite astonished, looked round, and saw a big 
pitcher full of milk, but before she could raise it to her lips the 
thought of how thirsty Fanfaronade must be, after eating at least 
fifteen pounds of honey, made her run back to him and say : 
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* Here is a pitcher of milk ; drink some, for you must be thirsty, 
I am sure ; but pray save a little for me, as I am dying of hunger 
and thirst/ 

But he seized the pitcher and drank all it contained at a single 
draught, and then broke it to atoms on the nearest stone, saying, 
with a malicious smile : * As you have not eaten anything you can- 
not be thirsty.' 

* Ah I ' cried the Princess, * I am well punished for disappointing 
the King and Queen, and rimning away with this Ambassador, 
about whom I knew nothing.' 

And so saying she wandered away into the thickest part of the 
wood, and sat down under a thorn tree, where a nightingale was 
singing. Presently she heard him say : ' Search under the bush. 
Princess ; you will find some sugar, almonds, and some tarts there. 
But don't be silly enough to offer Fanfaronade any.' And this 
time the Princess, who was fainting with hunger, took the nightin- 
gale's advice, and ate what she found all by herself. But Fan- 
faronade, seeing that she had found something good, and was not 
going to share it with him, ran after her in such a fury that she 
hastily drew out the Queen's carbuncle, which had the property of 
rendering people invisible if they were in danger, and when she 
was safely hidden from him she reproached him gently for his 
unkindness. 

Meanwhile Admiral Cocked-Hat had despatched Jack-the- 
Chatterer-of-the-Straw-Boots, Courier in Ordinary to the Prime 
Minister, to tell the King that the Princess and the Ambassador 
had landed on Squirrel Island, but that not knowing the country 
he had not pursued them, for fear of being captured by concealed 
enemies. Their Majesties were overjoyed at the news, and the 
King sent for a great book, each leaf of which was eight ells long. 
It was the work of a very clever Fairy, and contained a description 
of the whole earth. He very soon found that Squirrel Island was 
uninhabited. 

* Go,' said he, to Jack-the-Chatterer, ' tell the Admiral firom me 
to land at once. I am surprised at his not having done so sooner.' 
As soon as this message reached the fleet, every preparation was 
made for war, and the noise was so great that it reached the ears of 
the Princess, who at once flew to protect her lover. As he was not 
very brave he accepted her aid gladly. 

* You stand behind me,' said she, * and I will hold the carbuncle 
which will make us invisible, and with the King's dagger I caa 



I 
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[>TOteot jron from the enemy.' So when the soldiers landed tbsf 
oould nee nothing, but the Princess touched them one after another 
with the dn^ftcr, and tliey fell insensible upon the sand, so that at 
last the Admiral, secinR tliat tliere was Eome enchantment, hastily 
gave ordcrK fur a retreat to be Bounded, and got his men bock into 
their boats ia greid 
confusion. 

Fanfaronade, 
being once more left 
with the Princesa, 
bef.'on to think that 
if he could get rid 
of her, and posscu 
himaclf of the car- 
bimcio and ths 
ilagger, he would b« 
able to make his 
escape. So as they 
walked baek over 
the cUfls he gare 
the I'rinccsti a great 
l>iish, hoping she 
wnuld fall into the 
pt-.B, ; but she stepped 
nside so quickly that 
he only succeeded 
in overbalancing 
liiiiiEclf, and over 
ho went, and sank 
tu the bottom of the 
nes. like a lump of 
lead, and was nevet 
heard of any more, 
"While the Prin. 
cess waR still looking after him in horror,her attontion was attracted 
by a rushing noise over her head, and looking up she sawtwochorioti 
approaching rapidly from opposite directions. One was bright and 
glittering, and drawn by swans and peacocks, while tho Fairy who sat 
in it was beautiful as a sunbeam ; but the other was drawn by bats and 
ravens, and contained a frightful Uttle Dwarf, who was dressed in a 
snake's skin, and wore a great toad upon her head for a hood. The 
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ehsnote met with a frightful crash m mid air and the Frmoem- 
looked on m breathless antietv while a furious battle took place be 




tween the lovely Fairy with her golden lance, and the hideous littla 
Dwarf and her rosty pike. But very soon it was evident that the 
Beauty had (he best of it, and the Dwarf turned her bats' heads and 
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flickered away in great confusion, while the Fairy came down to 
where the Princess stood, and said, smiling, *You see Princess, I have 
completely routed that malicious old Carabosse. Will you believe it I 
she actuaUy wanted to claim authority over you for ever, because 
you came out of the tower four days before the twenty years were 
ended. However, I think I have settled her pretensions, and I 
hope you will be very happy and enjoy the freedom I have won for 
you.* 

The Princess thanked her heartily, and then the Fairy despatched 
one of her peacocks to her palace to bring a gorgeous robe for May- 
blossom, who certainly needed it, for her own was torn to shreds 
by the thorns and briars. Another peacock was sent to the Admiral 
to tell him that he could now land in perfect safety, which he at 
once did, bringing all his men with him, even to Jack-the-Chatterer, 
who, happening to pass the spit upon which the Admiral's dimiir' 
was roasting, snatched it up and brought it with him. * 

Admiral Cocked-Hat was immensely surprised when he canitf. 
upon the golden chariot, and still more so to see two lovely ladiialj> 
walking under the trees a little farther away. When he reaohe£ 
them, of course he recognised the Princess, and he went down qd 
his knees and kissed her hand quite joyfully. Then she preRentod 
him to the Fairy, and told him how Carabosse had been finaQy 
routed, and he thanked and congi^tulated the Fairy, who was mort 
gracious to him. "VMiile they were talking she cried suddenly : 

* I declare I smell a savoury dinner.' 

* Why yes, Madam, here it is,' said Jack-the-Chatterer, holding 
up the spit, where all the pheasants and partridges were frizzling* 
* Will your Highness please to taste any of them ? * 

* By all means,' said the Fairy, * especially as the Princess Moll 
certainly be glad of a good meal.' 

So the Admiral sent back to his ship for everything that was 
needful, and they feasted merrily under the trees. By the time 
they had finished the peacock had come back with a robe for the 
Princess, in which the Fairy arrayed her. It was of green and gold 
brocade, embroidered with pearls and rubies, and her long golden 
hair was tied back with strings of diamonds and emeralds, and 
crowned with flowers. The Fairy made her mount beside her in 
the golden chariot, and took her on board the Admiral's ship, where 
she bade her farewell, sending many messages of friendship to the 
Queen, and bidding the Princess tell her that she was the flfth 
Fairy who had attended the christening. Then salutes were firedi 
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the fleet weighed anchor, and verj eoon the; reached the port. 
Here the King and Queen were waiting, and they received the 
PrinceBS with such joy and kindness that slie could not got a word 
in edgewise, to ea; how sorry ahe was for having run away with 
such a. very poor spirited Ambassador. But. after all, it must have 
been all Caraboeae's &ult. Just at tliis lucky moment who should 
arrive but King Merlin's son, who had become uneasy at not 




receiving any news &om his Ambassador, and so bad started him^ 
aelf with a magnificent escort of a thousand horsemen, and thirty 
body-guards in gold and scarlet uniforms, to see what could have 
happened. Ae he was a hundred times handsomer and braver 
than the Ambassador, the Princess found sho could like him very 
much. So the wedding was held at once, with bo much splendour 
and rejoicing that all the previous misfortunes were quite forgotten.' 

' la Prbumr FrinlanUre. Fu Ume. d'Auloo;, 
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SORIA MORI A CASTLE 



THERE was once upon a time a couple of folks who had a son 
called Halvor. Ever since he had been a little boy he had been 
unwilling to do any work, and had just sat raking about among the 
ashes. His parents sent him away to learn several things, but 
Halvor stayed nowhere, for when he had been gone two or three 
days he always ran away from his master, hurried off home, and 
sat down in the chimney corner to grub among the ashes again. 

One day, however, a sea captain came and asked Halvor if he 
hadn't a fancy to come with him and go to sea, and behold foreign 
lands. And Halvor had a fancy for that, so he was not long in 
gettin^y ready. 

How long thoy sailed I have no idea, but after a long, long time 
there was a torrible storm, and when it was over and all had become 
calm again, thoy knew not where they were, for they had been 
driven away to a strange coast of which none of them had any 
knowledge. 

As there was no wind at all they lay there becalmed, and Halvor 
asked the skipper lo give him leave to go on shore to look about 
him, for ho would iimch rather do that than lie there and sleep. 

* Dost thou think that thou art fit to go where people can see 
thee ? ' said the skipper ; ' thou hast no clothes but those rags thou 
art going about in I ' 

Halvor still begged for leave, and at last got it, but he was to 
come back at once if the wind began to rise. 

So he went on shore, and it was a delightful country ; whither- 
soever he wont there were wide plains with fields and meadows, 
but as for people, there were none to be seen. The wind began to 
rise, but Halvor thought that he had not seen enough yet, and that 
he would like to walk about a little longer, to try if he could not 
meet somebody. So after a while he came to a great highway, which 
was so smooth that an egg might have been rolled along it without 
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breaking. Halvor followed this, and when evening drew near he 
8aw a big castle far away in the distance, and there were lights in 
it. So as he had now been walking the whole day and had not 
brought anything to eat away with him, he was frightfully hungry. 
Nevertheless, the nearer he came to the castle the more afraid 
he was. 

A fire was burning in the castle, and Halvor went into the kitchen, 
which was more magnificent than any kitchen he had ever yet be- 
held. There were vessels of gold and silver, but not one human 
being was to be seen. When Halvor had stood there for some time, 
and no one had come out, he went in and opened a door, and inside 
a Princess was sitting at her wheel spinning. 

* Nay I ' she cried, ' can Christian folk dare to come hither ? But 
the best thing that you can do is to go away again, for if not the 
Troll will devour you. A Troll with three heads lives here.' 

* I should have been just as well pleased if he had had four heads 
more, for I should have enjoyed seeing the fellow,' said the youth ; 
* and I won't go away, for I have done no harm, but you must give 
me something to eat, for I am frightfully hungry.' 

"When Halvor had eaten his fill, the Princess told him to try if 
he could wield the sword which was hanging on the waU, but he 
could not wield it, nor could he even lift it up. 

* Well, then, jou must take a drink out of that bottle which is 
hanging by its side, for that's what the Troll does whenever he goes 
out and wants to use the sword,' said the Princess. 

Halvor took a draught, and in a moment he was able to swing 
the sword about with perfect ease. And now he thought it was 
high time for the Troll to make his appearance, and at that very 
moment he came, panting for breath. 

Halvor got behind the door. 

* Hutetu ! ' said the Troll as he put his head in at the door. * It 
smells just as if there were Christian man's blood here 1 ' 

* Yes, you shall learn that there is ! ' said Halvor, and cut off all 
his heads. 

The Princess was so rejoiced to be free that she danced and sang, 
but then she remembered her sicters, and said : * If my sisters were 
but free too 1 ' 

* Where are they ? ' asked Halvor. 

So she told him where they were. One of them had been taken 
away by a Troll to his castle, which was six miles off, and the other 
had been carried off to a castle which was nine miles farther off still 
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* But now,' said she, * you must first help me to get this dead 
body away from here.' 

Ilalvor was so strong that he cleared everything away, and made 
all clean and tidy very quickly. So then they ate and drank, and 
were happy, and next morning he set off in the grey light of dawn. 
He gave himself no rest, but walked or ran the livelong day. 
When he came in sight of the castle he was again just a little 
It was much more splendid than the other, but here too there 
not a Inmian being to be seen. So Halvor went into the kitehOy 
and did not linger there either, but went straight in. 

* Nay ! do Christian folk dare to come here ? ' cried the Beeond- 
Frincess. * I know not how long it is since I myself came, but dozing 
all that time I have never seen a Christian man. It will be better fbr 
you to depart at once, for a Troll lives here who has six headfi.' 

' No, I shall not go,' said Ilalvor ; * even if he had six more I 
would not.' 

* He will swallow you up alive,' said the Princess. 

But she spoke to no purpose, for Halvor would not go ; he WM* 
not afi'aid of the Troll, but he wanted some meat and drink, fbr ho- 
was hungry after his journey. So she gave him as much as be 
would have, and then she once more tried to make him go away. . 

* No,' said Ilalvor, * I will not go, for I have not done anytbil^ 
wrong, and I have no reason to be afraid.' 

' He won't ask any questions about that,' said the Princess, • ftr 
he will take you without leave or right ; but as you will not go, ttj- 
if you can wield that sword which the Troll uses in battle.' 

He could not brandish the sword ; so the Princess said that be' 
was to take a draught from the iiask which hung by its side, and-. 
when he had done that he could wield the sword. 

Soon afterwards the Troll came, and he was so large and stout 
that he was forced to go sideways to get through the door. When 
the Troll got his first head in he cried : ' Hutetu It smells of s 
Christian man's blood hero ! ' 

With that Ilalvor cut off the first head, and so on with all the 
rest. The Princess was now exceedingly delighted, but then she 
remembered her sisters, and wished that they too were free. Halvor 
thought that might be managed, and wsinted to set off immediately ; 
but first he had to help the Princess to remove the Troll's body, so 
it was not until morning that he set forth on his way. 

It was a long way to the castle, and he both walked and ran to 
get there in time. Late in the evening he caught sight of it, and it 
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was very much more magnificent ihan eitiier of the oihers. And 
this time he was not in the least afraid, but went into the kitchen, 
and then Btraigbt on inside the castle. There a Frince«s was sitting, 

who was BO beautiful that there was never anyone to equal her. She 




too said what the others had said, that no Christian folk had ever 
been there since she had come, and entreated him to go away again, 
or else the Troll would swallow him up alive. The Troll had nine 
heads, she told him. 

' Yes, and if he had nine added to the nine, and then wwp Tnma 
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Btill, I wotQd not go away,* said Halvor, and went and stood by ih« 
stove. 

The Princess begged him very prettily to go lest the Troll 
should devour him ; but Halvor said, * Let him come when he 
will.' 

So she gave him the Troll's sword, and bade him take a drink 
from the flask to enable him to wield it. 

At that same moment the Troll came, breathing hard, and he 
was ever so much bigger and stouter than either of the others, and 
he too was forced to go sideways to get in through the door. 

*• Hutetu ! what a smell of Christian blood there is here ! ' said he. 

Then Halvor cut off the first head, and after that the others, but 
the last was the toughest of them all, and it was the hardest work 
that Halvor had ever done to get it off, but he still believed that 
he would have strength enough to do it. 

And now all the Princesses came to the castle, and were together 
again, and they were happier than they had ever been in their lives ; 
and they were delighted with Halvor, and he with them, and he 
was to choose the one he liked best ; but of the three sisters the 
youngest loved him best. 

But Halvor went about and was so strange and so mournful 
and quiet that the Princesses asked what it was that he longed for, 
and if he did not like to be with them. He said that he did like to 
be with them, for they had enough to live on, and he was very com- 
fortable there ; but he longed to go home, for his father and mother 
were alive, and he had a great desire to see them again. 

Tliey thought that this might easily be done. 

* You shall go and return in perfect safety if you will follow our 
advice,' said the Princesses. 

So he said that he would do nothing that they did not wish. 

Then they dressed him so splendidly that he was like a King's 
son ; and they put a ring on his finger, and it was one which woiid 
enable him to go there and back again by wishing, but they told 
him that he must not throw it away, or name their names ; for if he 
did, all his magnificence would be at an end, and then he would never 
see them more. 

* If I were but at home again, or if home were but here ! ' said 
Halvor, and no sooner had he wished this than it was granted. 
Halvor was standing outside his father and mother's cottage before 
he knew what he was about. The darkness of night was commg 
on, and when the father and mother saw such a splendid and stately 
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Btranger walk in, they were so startled that they both began to bow 
and curtsey. 

Halvor then inquired if he could stay there and have lodging for 
the night. No, that he certainly could not. * We can give you no 
such accommodation/ they said, * for we have none of the things that 
are needful when a great lord like you is to be entertained. It will 
be better for you to go up to the farm. It is not far oflF, you can see 
the chinmey-pots from here, and there they have plenty of every- 
thing.' 

Halvor would not hear of that, he was absolutely determined to 
stay where he was ; but the old folks stuck to what they had said, 
and told him that he was to go to the farm, where he could get both 
meat and drink, whereas they themselves had not even a chair to 
offer him. 

* No,' said Halvor, * I will not go up there till early to-morrow 
morning ; let me stay here to-night. I can sit down on the 
hearth.' 

They could say nothing against that, so Halvor sat down on the 
hearth, and began to rake about among the ashes just as he had 
done before, when he lay there idling away his time. 

They chattered much about many things, and told Halvor of 
this and of that, and at last he asked them if they had never had 
any child. 

* Yes,' they said ; they had had a boy who was called Halvor, 
but they did not know where he had gone, and they could not even 
say whether he were dead or ahve. 

* Could I be he ? ' said Halvor. 

* I should know him well enough,' said the old woman rising. 
' Our Halvor was so idle and slothful that he never did anything at 
all, and he was so ragged that one hole ran into another all over 
his clothes. Such a fellow as he was could never turn into such a 
man as you are, sir.' 

In a short time the old woman had to go to the fireplace to stir 
the fire, and when the blaze Ht up Halvor, as it used to do when he 
was at home raking up the ashes, she knew him again. 

* Good Heavens 1 is that you, Halvor ? ' said she, and such great 
gladness fell on the old parents that there were no bounds to it. And 
now he had to relate everything that had befallen him, and the old 
woman was so delighted with him that she would take him up to 
the f&TUi at once to show him to the girls who had formerly looked 
down on bim so. She went there first, and Halvor followed her. 
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When she got there she told them how Halvor had come home 
again, and now they should just see how magnificent he was. * He 
looks like a prince,* she said. 

* We shall see that he is just the same ragamuffin that he was 
before,' said the girls, tossing their heads. 

At that same moment Halvor entered, and the girls were so 
astonished that they left their kirtles lying in the chinmey comer, 
and ran away in nothing but their petticoats. When they came 
in again they were so shamefaced that they hardly dared to look 
at Halvor, towards whom they had always been bo proud and 
hauglity before. 

* Ay, ay 1 you have always thought that you were bo pretty and 
dainty that no one was equal to you,' said Halvor, * but you ^oold 
just see the eldest Princess whom I set firee. You look like herds- 
women compared with her, and the second Princess is also much 
prettier than you ; but the youngest, who is my sweetheart, is more 
beautiful than either sun or moon. I wish to Heaven they were 
here, and then you would see tliem.' 

Scarcely had he said this before they were standing by his side, 
but then he was very sorrowful, for the words which they had said 
to him came to his mind. 

Up at the farm a great feast was made ready for the Princesses, 
and much respect paid to them, but they would not stay there. 

* We want to go down to your parents,' they said to Halvor, * so 
we will go out and look about us.' 

He followed them out, and they came to a large pond outside 
the farm-house. Very near the water there was a pretty green 
bank, and there the Princesses said they would sit down and while 
away an hour, for they thought that it would be pleasant to sit and 
look out over fche water, they said. 

There they sat down, and when they had sat for a short time 
the youngest Princess said, * I may as well comb your hair a little, 
Halvor.' 

So Halvor laid his head down on her lap, and she combed it, and 
it was not long before he fell asleep. Then she took her ring from 
him and put another in its place, and then she said to her sisters : 
*• Hold me as I am holding you. I would that we were at Soiia 
Moria Castle.' 

When Halvor awoke he knew that he had lost the Princesses, 
and began to weep and lament, and was so unhappy that he oould 
not be comforted. In spite of all his father's and mother's eutreatiesi 
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he would not stay, but bade them farewell, saying that he would 
never see them more, for if he did not find the Princess again he 
did not think it worth while to live. 

He again had three hundred dollars, which he put into his pocket 
and went on his way. When he had walked some distance he met 
a man with a tolerably good horse. Halvor longed to buy it, and 
began to bargain with the man. 

* Well, I have not exactly been thinking of selling him,' said the 
man, * but if we could agree, perhaps * 

Halvor inquired how much he wanted to have for the horse. 

* I did not give much for him, and he is not worth much ; he is 
a capital horse to ride, but good for nothing at drawing ; but he will 
always be able to carry your bag of provisions and you too, if you 
walk and ride by turns.* At last they agreed about the price, and 
Halvor laid his bag on the horse, and sometimes he walked and 
sometimes he rode. In the evening he came to a green field, where 
stood a great tree, tmder which he seated himself. Then he let the 
horse loose and lay down to sleep, but before he did that he took 
his bag ofif the horse. At daybreak he set off again, for he did not 
feel as if he could take any rest. So he walked and rode the whole 
day, through a great wood where there were many green places 
which gleamed very prettily among the trees. He did not know 
where he was or whither he was going, but he never lingered longer 
in any place than was enough to let his horse get a little food 
when they came to one of these green spots, while he himself took 
out his bag of provisions. 

So he walked and he rode, and it seemed to him that the wood 
would never come to an end. But on the evening of the second 
day he saw a light shining through the trees. 

* If only there were some people up there I might warm myself 
and get something to eat,* thought Halvor. 

When he got to the place where the hght had come firom, he 
saw a wretched Httle cottage, and through a small pane of glass he 
saw a couple of old folks inside. They were very old, and as grey- 
headed as a pigeon, and the old woman had such a long nose that 
she sat in the chimney comer and used it to stir the fire. 

* Good evening 1 good evening 1 * said the old hag ; * but what 
errand have you that can bring you here ? No Christian folk have 
been here for more than a hundred years.' 

So Halvor told her that he wanted to get to Soria Moria Castle, 
and inquired if she knew the way thither. 
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' No,* said the old woman, * that I do not, bat the Moon will be 
here presently, and I will ask her, and she will know. She can 
easily see it, for she shines on all things.* 

So when the Moon stood clear and bright above the tree-tops 
the old woman went out. ' Moon ! Moon ! ' she screamed. ' Canst 
thou tell me the way to Soria Moria Castle ? ' 

* No,' said the Moon, ' that I can't, for when I shone there, there 
was a cloud before me.' 

^ Wait a little longer,' said the old woman to Halvor, ' for the 
West Wind will presently be here, and he will know it, for he 
brcathcK gently or blows into every comer.* 

* Whiit ! have you a horse too ? * she said when she came in 
a^'ain. * Oh ! let the poor creature loose in our bit of fenced-in pas- 
ture, and don't let it stand there starving at our very door. But 
won't you exchange hira with me ? We have a pair of old boots 
licre with which you can go fifteen quarters of a mile at each step. 
You shall have them for the horse, and then you will be able to get 
sooner to Soria Moria Castle.' 

Halvor consented to this at once, and the old woman was so 
delighted with the horse that she was ready to dance. * For now I, 
too, shall bo able to ride to chiurch,' she said. Halvor cotdd take no 
rest, and wanted to set off immediately ; but the old woman said 
that there was no need to hasten. * Lie down on the bench and 
sleep a little, for we have no bed to offer you,' said she, * and I will 
watch for the coming of the West Wind.' 

Ere long came the West Wind, roaring so loud that the walls 
creaked. 

The old woman went out and cried : 

* West Wind I West Wind ! Canst thou tell me the way to 
Soria Moria Castle ? Here is one who would go thither.' 

'Yes, I know it well,' said the West Wind. * I am just on my 
way there to dry the clothes for the wedding which is to take place. 
If he is fleet of foot he can go with me.' 

Out ran Halvor. 

* You will have to make haste if you mean to go with me,* said 
the West Wind ; and away it went over hill and dale, and moor and 
morass, and Halvor had enough to do to keep up with it. 

* Well, now I have no time to stay with you any longer,' said 
the West Wind, • for I must first go and tear down a bit of spruce 
fir before I go to the bleaching-ground to dry the clothes ; but just 
go along the side of the hill, and you will come to some girls who 
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are Btanding there washing clothes, and then ;oa will Dot have to 
walk far before yon are at Soria Moria Castle.' 

Shortly afterwards Halvor came to the girls who were stand- 
ing washing, and they asked him if he had seen anything of the 
West Wind, who was to come there to dry the clothes for the 
wediling. 

' Yes,' said Halvor, ' he has only gone to break down a bit of 
epruce fir. It won't be long before he is here.' And then he asked 
them the way to Soria Moria Castle, They put him in the right 




way, and when ho came in &ont of the castle it was so fiiU of 
horses and people that it awarmed with them. But Halvor was so 
ragged and torn with following the West Wind through bushes 
and hogs that he kept on one side, and would not go among the 
crowd ontil the last day, when the feast was to he held at noon. 

Bo when, as was the usage and custom, all were to drink to the 
hride and the young girU who were present, the onp-bearer filled 
the cap for each in turn, both bride and bridegroom, and knights 
and servants, and at last, after a very longtime, he came to Halvor. 
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He drank their health, and then slipped the ring which the Frincen 
had put on his finger when they were sitting b; the watenide into 




the glaaa, and ordered the cup-bearer to carry the glass to the bride 
from hi na and greet her. 

Then the Princess at ones rose up from the table, and said, 
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* "Who is most worthy to have one of us — he who has delivered us 
from the Trolls or he who is sitting here as hridegroom ? ' 

There could be but one opinion as to that, everyone thought, 
and when Halvor heard what they said he was not long in flinging 
off his beggar's rags and arraying himself as a bridegroom. 

* Yes, he is the right one,' cried the youngest Princess when she 
caught sight of him ; so she flung the other out of the window and 
held her weddiiag with Halvor. ^ 

* From P. 0. Asbjomsec, 
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THE DEATH OF KOSHCHEI 
THE DEATHLESS 

IN a certain kinj^dom there lived a Prince Ivan. He had three 
sisters. The first was the Princess Marya, the second the Prin- 
cess Olga, the third the Princess Anna. When their father and 
mother lay at the point of death, they had thus enjoined their 
son : * Give your sisters in marriage to the very first saitors who 
come to woo them. Don't go keeping them by you 1 * 

They died, and the Prince buried them, and then, to solace his 
grief, he went with his sisters into the garden green to strolL 
Suddenly the sky was covered by a black cloud ; a terrible storm 
arose. 

' Let us go home, siftters 1 ' he cried. 

Hardly had they got into the palace, when the thunder pealed, 
the ceiling split open, and into . the room where they were came 
flying a falcon bright. The Falcon smote upon the ground, became 
a brave youth, and said : 

* Hail, Prince Ivan ! Before I came as a guest, but now I have 
come as a wooer ! I wish to propose for your sister, the Princess 
Marya.' 

* If you find favour in the ej'es of my sister, I will not interfere 
with her wishes. Let her marry you, in God's name ! ' 

The Princess Marya gave her consent ; the Falcon married her 
and bore her away into his own realm. 

Days follow days, hours chase hours ; a whole year goes by. One 
day Prince Ivan and his two sisters went out to stroll in the garden 
green. Again there arose a storm-cloud, with whirlwind and lightning. 

* Let us go home, sisters 1 ' cries the Prince. Scarcely had they 
entered the palace when the thunder crashed, the roof burst into a 
blaze, the ceiling split in twain, and in flew an eagle. The Eagle 
smote upon the ground and became a brave youth. 

* Hail, Prince Ivan 1 Before I came as a guest, but now I have 
come as a wooer 1 ' 
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And he asked for the hand of the Princess Olga. Prince Ivan 
repHed : 

* If you find favour in the eyes of the Princess Olga, then let 
her marry you. I will not interfere with her liberty of choice.* 

The Princess Olga gave her consent and married the Eagle. 
The Eagle took her and carried her off to his own kingdom. 

Another year went by. Prince Ivan said to his youngest 
sister : 

* Let us go out and stroll in the garden green I ' 

They strolled about for a time. Again there arose a storm-cloud, 
with whirlwind and lightning. 

* Let us return home, sister ! * said he. 

They returned home, but they hadn't had time to sit down 
when the thunder crashed, the ceiling spHt open, and in flew a 
raven. The Baven smote upon the floor and became a brave 
youth. The former youths had been handsome, but this one was 
handsomer still. 

* Well, Prince Ivan ! Before I came as a guest, Dut now 1 have 
come as a wooer 1 Give me the Princess Anna to wife.* 

* I won't interfere with my sister's freedom. If you gain her 
afifections, let her marry you.* 

So the Princess Anna married the Raven, and he bore her away 
into his own realm. Prince Ivan was left alone. A whole year he 
lived without his sisters ; then he grew weary, and said : 

* I will set out in search of my sisters.' 

He got ready for the journey, he rode and rode, and one day 
he saw a whole army lying dead on the plain. He cried aloud, 
• If there be a living man there, let him make answer ! Who has 
slain this mighty host ? * 

There replied unto him a Hving man : 

* All this mighty host has been slain by the fair Princess Marya 
Morevna.* 

Prince Ivan rode fiurther on, and came to a white tent, and forth 
came to meet him the fair Princess Marya Morevna. 

* Hail, Prince ! * says she ; ' whither does God send you ? and is 
it of your free will or against your will ? ' 

Prince Ivan repHed, * Not against their will do brave youths 
ridel* 

*Well, if your business be not pressing, tarry awhile in my 
tent.' 

Thereat was Prince Ivan glad. He spent two nights in the 
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tent, and he found favour in the eyes of Marya Morevna, and she 
married him. The fair rrincess, Marya Morevna, carried him off 
into her own rcahu. 

They spent some time tof^other, and then the Princess took ii 
into her head tu ^o a warring;. So she handed over all the house- 
kc€>i)in^ atluirK to rriiice Ivan, and f^avo him these instructions: 

* Go about everywhere, keep watch over everything ; only do 
not venture to look into that closet there.* 

He couldn't help doin^ so. The moment Marya Morevna had 
mmc he rushed to the closet, pulled open the door, and looked in— 
there hung Koshchei the Deathless, fettered by twelve ohains. Then 
Koshchei entreated Prince Ivan, saying : 

* Have pity upon me and give me to drink ! Ten years long 
liAvo I been here in torment, neither eating nor drinking; my 
throat is utterly dried up.' 

The rriiice gave him a bucketful of water ; he drank it np and 
asked for more, saying : 

* A single bucket of water will not quench my thirst ; give me 
mort! ! • 

The Prince gave him a second bucketful. Koshchei drank it 
up and asked for a tliinl, and when he had swallowed the third 
bucketful, he regained his former strength, ^ve his chains a shake, 
and broke all twelve lit once. 

' Thanks, Prince Ivan I ' cried Koshchei the Deathless, ' now yon 
will sooner see your own ears than Marya Morevna ! ' and out of the 
window ho flew in the 8hai>e of a terrible whirlwind. And became 
up with the fair Princess Marya Morevna as she was going her 
way, laid hold of her and carried her off home with him. But 
Prince Ivan wept full sore, and ho arraj^ed himself and set out a- 
wandering, saying to himself, ' Whatever happens, I will go and 
look for Marya More%Tia 1 * 

One day passed, another day passed ; at the dawn of the third 
day he saw a wondrous palace, and by the side of the palace stood 
an oak, and on the oak sat a falcon bright. Down flew the Falcon 
from the oak, smote upon the ground, turned into a brave youth, 
and cried aloud : 

* Ha, dear brother-in-law ! how deals the Lord with you ? * 
Out came running the Princess Marya, joyfully greeted her 

brother Ivan, and began inquiring after his health, and teUing him 
all about herself. The Prince spent three days with them ; then he 
said : 
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* I oannot abide with you ; I must go in search of my wife, the 
fiur PriDOeas Uarya Morevna.' 

' Hard will it be for you to find her,' answered the Falcon. ' At 
all eveuta leave with uh your silver apooa. We will look at it and 
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remember yoQ.' So Prince Ivan left hia silver spoon at the 
Falcon's, and went on his way again. 

On he went one day, on he went another day, and by the dawn 
of the third day he saw a palace etill grander than the fonner one 
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and hard by the palace stood an oak, and on the oak sat an eagle. 
Down flew the Eagle from the oak, smote npon the ground, turned 
into a brave youth, and cried aloud : 

* Rise up. Princess Olga 1 Hither comes our brother dear ! * 
The Princess Olga immediately ran to meet him, and began 

kissing him and embracing him, asking after his health, and telling 
him all about herself. With them Prince Ivan stopped three days ; 
then he said : 

* I cannot stay here any longer. I am going to look for my 
wife, the fair Princess Marya Morevna.* 

* Hard will it be for you to find her,' replied the Eagle. * Leave 
with us a silver fork. We will look at it and remember you.' 

He left a silver fork behind, and went his way. He travelled 
one day, he travelled two days ; at daybreak on the third day he 
saw a palace grander than the first two, and near the palace stood 
an oak, and on the oak sat a raven. Down fiew the Raven from 
the oak, smote upon the ground, turned into a brave youth, and 
cried aloud : 

' Princess Anna, come forth quickly ! our brother is coming.' 
Out ran the Princess Anna, greeted him joyfully, and began 
kissing and embracing him, asking after his health and telling him 
all about herself. Prince Ivan stayed with them three days ; then 
he said : 

* Farewell ! I am going to look for my wife, the fisur Princess 
Marya Morevna.' 

* Hard will it be for you to find her,' replied the Raven. * Any- 
how, leave your silver snu£f-box with us. We will look at it and 
remember you.' 

The Prince handed over his silver snuflf-box, took his leave, and 
went his way. One day he went, another day he went, and on the 
third day he came to where Marya Morevna was. She caught' 
sight of her love, flung her arms around his neck, burst into tears, 
and exclaimed : 

* Oh, Prince Ivan I why did you disobey me and go looking into 
the closet and letting out Koshchei the Deathless ? ' 

* Forgive me, Marya Morevna ! Remember not the past ; much 
better fly with me while Koshchei the Deathless is out of sight. 
Perhaps he won't catch us.' 

So they got ready and fled. Now Koshchei was out hunting. 
Towards evenmg he was returning home, when his good steed 
stumbled beneath him. 
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' Why stumblest thou, sorry jade ? Scentest thon some ill ? * 

The steed replied : 

' Prince Ivan has come and carried off Marya Morevna.* 

' Is it possible to catch them ? ' 

' It is possible to sow wheat, to wait till it grows np, to reap it 
and thresh it, to grind it to flour, to make five pies of it, to eat 
those pies, and then to start in pursuit — and even then to be in time.' 

KoshchSi galloped off and caught up Prince Ivan. 

* Now,* says he, * this time I will forgive you, in return for your 
\dndness in giving me water to drink. And a second time I will 
forgive you ; but the third time beware ! I will cut you to bits.* 

Then he took Marya Morevna from him, and carried her off. 
But Prince Ivan sat down on a stone and burst into tears. He 
wept and wept — and then returned back again to Marya Morevna. 
Now Koshchei the Deathless happened nob to be at home. 

* Let us fly, Marya Morevna 1 * 

* Ah, Prince Ivan I he will catch us.' 

' Suppose he does catch us. At all events we shall have spent 
an hour or two together.* 

So they got ready and fled. As Koshchei the Deathless was 
returning home, his good steed stumbled beneath him. 

* Why stumblest thou, sorry jade ? Scentest thou some ill ? * 

* Prince Ivan has come and carried off Marya Morevna.' 

* Is it possible to catch them ? * 

* It is possible to sow barley, to wait till it grows up, to reap it 
and thresh it, to brew beer, to drink ourselves drunk on it, to sleep 
our fill, and then to set off in pursuit — and yet to be in time.* 

Koshchei galloped off, caught up Prince Ivan : 

* Didn't I tell you that you should not see Marya Morevna any 
more than your own ears ? * 

And he took her away and carried her off home with him. 

Prince Ivan was left there alone. He wept and wept ; then he 
went back again after Marya Morevna. Koshchei happened to be 
away from home at that moment. 

* Let us fly, Marya Morevna ! * 

* Ah, Prince Ivan 1 he is sure to catch us and hew you in 
pieces.' 

* Let him hew away I I cannot live without you.' 
So they got ready and fled. 

Koshchei the Deathless was returning home when his good 
9teed stumbled beneath him. 
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* Why Btumblest thou ? Scentest thou any ill ? * 

* Prince Ivan has come and has carried off Marya Morevna.' 
Koshchei galloped off, cauf^ht Prince Ivan, chopped him into 

little pieces, put them into a barrel, smeared it with pitch and bound 
it with iron hoops, and flung it into the blue sea. But Marya 
Morevna he carried off home. 

At that very time the silver articles turned black which Prince 
Ivan had left with his brothers-in-law. 

* Ah I ' said they, * the evil is accomplished sure enough ! ' 
Then the Eagle hurried to the blue sea, caught hold of the 

barrel, and dragged it ashore ; the Falcon flew away for the Water 
of Life, and the Kaven for the Water of Death. 

Afterwards they all three met, broke open the barrel, took out 
the remains of Prince Ivan, washed them, and put them together 
m fitting order. The Raven sprinkled them with the Water of 
Death — the pieces joined together, the body became whole. The 
Falcon sprinkled it with the Water of Life — Prince Ivan shuddered 
stood up, and said : 

* Ah ! what a time I ve been sleeping ! * 

* You'd have gone on sleeping a good deal longer if it hadat 
been for us,' replied his brothers-in-law. * Now come and pay ns a 
visit.' 

' Not so, brothers ; I shall go and look for Marya Morevna.' 
And when he had found her, he said to her : 

* Find out from Koshchei the Deathless whence he got BO good 
a steed.' 

So Marya Morevna chose a favourable moment, and began adk- ■ 
ing Koshchei about it. Koshchei replied : 

* Beyond thrice nine lands, in the tliirtieth kingdom, on the 
other side of the fiery river, there lives a Baba Yaga. She has so 
good a mare that she flies right round the world on it every day. 
And she has many other splendid mares. I watched her herds for 
three days without losing a single mare, and in return for that the 
Baba Y'^aga gave me a foal.' 

* But how did you get across the fiery river ? 

* Why, I've a handkerchief of this kind— when I wave it thrice 
on the right hand, there springs up a very lofty bridge, and the fire 
cannot reach it.' 

Marya Morevna listened to all this, and repeated it to Prince 
Ivan, and she carried off the handkerchief and gave it to him. So 
he managed to get across the fiery river, and then went on to the 
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Baba Yoga's. Long went he on without getting anylliing either to 
eat or to drink. At last he came across an outlandish biid and its 
young ones. Says Prince Ivan : 

* I'll eat one of these chickens.' 

' Don't eat it. Prince Ivan I ' begs the outlandish bird ; ' some 
time or other I'll do you a good turn.' 

He went on farthei and saw a hive of bees in the fcrest. 




' I'll get a bit of honeycomb,' says he. 

' Don't diaturb my honey, Prince Ivan ! ' exclaims the queen- 
bee ; ' some time or other I'U do you a good tarn.' 

So he didn't disturb it, but went on. Presently there met him 
a lionesH with her cub. 

* Anyhow, I'll eat this lion cub,' says he ; ' I'm so hnnury I feel 
quite UBwell 1 ' 
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* Please let us alone, Prince Ivan 1 * begs the lioness ; * some 
time or other I'll do you a good turn.* 

* Very well ; have it your own way,' says he. 

Hungry and faint he wandered on, walked farther and fiarther, 
and at last came to where stood the house of the Baba Yaga. 
Bound the house were set twelve poles in a circle, and on each of 
eleven of these poles was stuck a human head ; the twelfth alone 
remained unoccupied. 

* Hail, granny 1 ' 

* Hail, Prince Ivan I wherefore have you come ? Is it of your 
own accord, or on compulsion ? ' 

* I have come to earn from you an heroic steed.* 

* So be it. Prince I You won't have to serve a year with me, but 
just three days. If you take good care of my mares, I'll give yon 
an heroic steed. But if you don't —why, then you mastn't be annoyed 
at finding your head stuck on top of the last pole up there.' 

Prince Ivan agreed to these terms. The Baba Yaga gave him 
food and drink, and bade him set about his business. But the 
moment he had driven the mares afield, they cocked up their tails, 
and away they tore across the meadows in all directions. Before 
the Prince had time to look round they were all out of sight. 
Thereupon he began to weep and to disquiet himself, and then he 
sat down upon a stone and went to sleep. But when the sun was 
near its setting the outlandish bird came flying up to him, and 
awakened him, saying : 

* Arise, Prince Ivan I The mares are at home now.' 

The Prince arose and returned home. There the Baba Yaga 
was storming and raging at her mares, and shrieking : 

* Whatever did ye come home for ? ' 

* How could we help coming home ? ' said they. ' There came 
flying birds from every part of the world, and all but pecked our 
eyes out.' 

' Well, well ! to-morrow don't go galloping over the meadows, 
but disperse amid the thick forests.' 

Prince Ivan slept all night. In the morning the Baba Yaga says 
to him : 

' Mind, Prince I if you don't take good care of the mares, if 
you lose merely one of them— your bold head will be stuck on 
that pole 1 * 

He drove the mares afield. Immediately they cocked up their 
tails and dispersed among the thick forests. Again did the Prince 
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sit down on the stone, weep and weep, and then go to sleep. The 
8un went down behind the forest. Up came running the honess. 

* Arise, Prince Ivan ! The mares are all collected.' 

Prince Ivan arose and went home. More than ever did the 
Baba Yaga storm at her mares and shriek : 

* Whatever did ye come back home for ? ' 

* How could we help coming back ? Beasts of prey came 
running at us from all parts of the world, and all but tore us utterly 
to pieces.' 

* Well, to-morrow run off into the blue sea.* 

Again did Prince Ivan sleep through the night. Next morning 
the Baba Yaga sent him forth to watch the mares. 

* If you don't take good care of them,' says she, * your bold head 
will be stuck on that pole 1 ' 

He drove the mares afield. Immediately they cocked up their 
tails, disappeared from sight, and fled into the blue sea. There 
they stood, up to their necks in water. Prince Ivan sat down on 
the stone, wept, and fell asleep. But when the sun had set behind 
the forest, up came flying a bee, and said : 

* Arise, Prince I The mares are all collected. But when you 
get home, don't let the Baba Yaga set eyes on you, but go into the 
stable and hide behind the mangers. There j^ou will find a eorry 
colt rolling in the muck. Do you steal it, and at the dead of night 
ride away from the house.' 

Prince Ivan arose, slipped into the stable, and lay down behind 
the mangers, while the Baba Yaga was storming away at her mares 
and shrieking : 

* Why did ye come back ? ' 

* How could we help coming back ? There came flying bees in 
countless numbers from all parts of the world, and began stinging 
us on all sides till the blood came I ' 

The Baba Yaga went to sleep. In the dead of the night Prince 
Ivan stole the sorry colt, saddled it, jumped on its back, and gal- 
loped away to the fiery river. When he came to that river he 
waved the handkerchief three times on the right hand, and suddenly, 
springing goodness knows whence, there himg across the river, high 
in the air, a splendid bridge. The Prince rode across the bridge and 
waved the handkerchief twice only on the left hand ; there remained 
across the river a thin, ever so thin a bridge 1 

When the Baba Yaga got up in the morning the sorry colt was 
not to be seen 1 Off she set in pursuit. At full speed did she fly 

^1 
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ia her iron mortar, niging it on with the pestle, Bwe«ping aw&y lur 
traces with the broom. Bhe dashed up to the fiery river, gave ■ 
ghuice. and said, ' A capital bridge ! ' She drove on to the bridge, 
but had only got half-wa; when the bridge broke in two, and tiie 
Baba Taga went flop into the river. There truly did she meet with 
a cruel death I 

Prince Ivan &ttened up the colt in the green meadows, and it 
turned into a wondrous steed. Then he rode to where Usrya 
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) running out, and flung herself on b 



Morevna was. She c 

' By what means has God brought you back to life ? ' 

'Thus end thus,' says he. ' Now come along with me,' 

'I am afraid, Prince Ivan I If Koshchei catches ub you will 

' No, he won't catch us I I have a splendid heroic steed now ; 
it flies Just like a bird.' So they got on its back and rode away. 
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Koshchei the Deathless was returning home when his horse 
strunhled beneath him. 

* What art thou stutnbling for, sorry jade ? Dost thou scent any 

* Prince Ivan has come and carried off Mary a Morevna.' 

* Can we catch them ? * 

*God knows I Prince Ivan has a horse now which is better 
than 1/ 

* Well, I can't stand it,* says Koshchei the Deathless. * I will 
pursue.* 

After a time he came up with Prince Ivan, lighted on the 
ground, and was going to chop him up with his sha^rp. sword. 
But at that moment Prince Ivan's horse smote Koshchei the Death- 
less full swing with its hoof, and cracked his skull, and the Prince 
made an end of him with a club. Afterwards the Prince heaped up 
a pile of wood, set fire to it, burnt Koshchei the Deathless on the 
pyre, and scattered his ashes to the wind. Then Marya Morevna 
mounted Koshchei*s horse and Prince Ivan got on his own, and they 
rode away to visit first the Eaven, and then the Eagle, and then 
the Falcon, Wherever they went they met with a joyful greeting. 

* Ah, Prince Ivan I why, we never expected to see you again. 
Well, it wasn't for nothing that you gave yourself so much trouble. 
Such a beauty as Marya Morevna one might search for all the 
world over — and never find one like her I * 

And so they visited, and they feasted ; and afterwards they went 
Oil to their own realm.' 

' Balstoa. 
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THE BLACK THIEF 
AND KNIGHT OF THE GLEN. 



IN times of yore there was a King and a Queen in the Bouih of 
Ireland who had three sons, all beautiful children; but the 
Queen, their mother, sickened unto death when they were yet very 
young, which caused great grief throughout the Court, particularly 
to the King, her husband, who could in no wise be comforted. 
Seeing that death was drawing near her, she called the Ring to her 
and spoke as follows : 

' I am now going to leave you, and as you are young and in 
your prime, of course after my death you will marry again. Now 
all the request I ask of you is that you will build a tower in an 
island in the sea, wherein you will keep your three sons until they 
are come of age and fit to do for themselves ; so that they may not 
be under the power or jurisdiction of any other woman. Neglect not 
to give them education suitable to their birth, and let them be 
trained up to every exercise and pastime requisite for king's sons to 
learn. This is all I have to say, so farewell.' 

The King had scarce time, with tears in his eyes, to assure her 
she should be obeyed in everything, when she, turning herself in 
her bed, with a smile gave up the ghost. Never was greater 
mourning seen than was throughout the Court and the whole 
kingdom ; for a better woman than the Queen, to rich and poor, 
was not to be found in the world. She was interred with great 
pomp and magnificence, and the King, her husband, became in 
a manner inconsolable for the loss of her. However, he caused 
the tower to be built and his sons placed in it, under proper 
guardians, according to his promise. 

In process of time the lords and knights of the kingdom conn- 
Belled the King (as he was young) to live no longer as he had done, 
but to take a wife ; which counsel prevailing, they chose him a rich 
and beautiful princess to be his consort — a neighbouring King's 
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daughter, of whom he was very fond. Not long after, the Queen 
had a fine son, which caused great feasting and rejoicing at the 
Court, insomuch that the late Queen, in a manner, was entirely 
forgotten. That fared well, and King and Queen lived happy 
together for several years. 

At length the Queen, having some business with the hen-wife, 
went herself to her, and, after a long conference passed, was taking 
leave of her, when the hen- wife prayed that if ever she should come 
back to her again she might break her neck. The Queen, greatly 
incensed at such a daring insult from one of her meanest subjects, de- 
manded immediately the reason, or she would have her put to death. 

* It was worth your while, madam,' says the hen- wife, * to pay me 
well for it, for the reason I prayed so on you concerns you much.' 

* What must I pay you ? ' asked the Queen. 

* You must give me,' says she, * the full of a pack of wool, and I 
have an ancient crock which you must fill with butter, likewise a 
barrel which you must fill for me full of wheat.* 

* How much wool will it take to the pack ? ' says the Queen. 

* It will take seven herds of sheep,' said she, ^ and their increase 
for seven years.' 

* How much butter will it take to fill your crock ? * 

* Seven dairies,' said she, * and their increase for seven years.' 

* And how much will it take to fill the barrel you have ? ' 6a3'S 
the Queen. 

* It will take the increase of seven barrels of wheat for seven 
years.* 

* That is a great quantity,' says the Queen ; * but the reason 
must be extraordinary, and before I waiit it, I will give you all you 
demand.' 

* Well,' says the hen- wife, * it is because you are so stupid that 
you don't observe or find out those afiairs that are so dangerous 
and hurtful to yourself and your child.' 

* What is that ? ' says the Queen. 

* Why,' says she, * the King your husband has three fine sons he 
had by the late Queen, whom he keeps shut up in a tower until 
they come of age, intending to divide the kingdom between them 
and let your son push his fortune ; now, if you don't find some 
means of destroying them ; your child and perhaps yourself will be 
left desolate in the end.' 

* And what would you advise me to do ? * said she ; * I am 
whoUy at a loss in what manner to act in this afiOaic.' 
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' Ton mnst make known to the King/ says the hen- wife, ' that 
you heard of his sons, and wonder greatly that he concealed them 
all this time from you ; tell him you wish to see them, and that it 
is full time for them to be liberated, and that you would be desirous 
he would bring them to the Court. The King will then do so, and 
there will be a great feast prepared on that account, and also diver- 
sions of every sort to amuse the people ; and in these sports,' said 
she, * ask the King's sons to play a game at cards with you, which 
they will not refuse. Now,' says the hen- wife, ' you must make a 
bargain, that if you win they must do whatever you command them, 
and if they win, that you must do whatever they conmaand yon 
to do ; this bargain must be made before the assembly, and here 
is a pack of cards,' says she, * that I am thinking you will not 
k)se by.' 

The Queen immediately took the cards and, after returning the 
hen-wife thanks for her kind instruction, went back to the palace, 
where she was quite uneasy until she got speaking to the King in 
regard of his children ; at last she broke it off to him in a very 
polite and engaging manner, so that ho could see no muster or 
design in it. He readily consented to her desire, and his sons were 
sent for to the tower, who gladly came to Court, rejoicing that they 
were freed from such confinement. They were all very handsome, 
and very expert in all arts and exercises, so that they gained the 
love and esteem of all that had seen them. 

The Queen, more jealous with them than ever, thought it an age 
until all the feasting and rejoicing was over, that she might get 
making her proposal, depending greatly on the power of the hen- 
wife's cards. At length this royal assembly began to sport and play 
at all kinds of diversions, and the Queen very cunningly challenged 
the three Princes to play at cards with her, making bargain with 
them as she had been instructed. 

They accepted the challenge, and the eldest son and she played 
the first game, which she won ; then the second son played, and 
she won that game likewise ; the third son and she then played the 
last game, and he won it, which sorely grieved her that she had not 
him in her power as well as the rest, being by far the handsomest 
and most beloved of the three. 

However, everyone was anxious to hear the Queen's commands 
in regard to the two Princes, not thinking that she had any ill 
design in her head against them. Whether it was the hen-wife 
instructed her, or whether it was from her own knowledge, I cannot 
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tell ; but she gave out they must go and bring her the Em^t of 
the Glen's wild Steed of Balls, or the; shonld loae their heads. 

The young FrinceB were not in the least concerned, not knowing 
what they bad to do; but the whole Court was amazed at her 
demand, knowing very well that it was imposaible for them ever to 
get the steed, as all that ever sought him perished in the attempt. 
However, they conld not retract the bargain, and the youngest 




Pnnce was desu^d to tell what demand he bad on the Queen, ae he 
had won his game 

' My brothers,' says he, ' are now going to travel, and, as I under- 
stand, a perilous journey wlierein they know not what road to take 
or what may happen them. I am resolved, therefore, not to stay 
here, but to go with them, let what will betide ; and I request and 
md, according to my bargain, that the Queen shall stand on 
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the highest tower of the palace until we come back (or find ont that 
we are certainly dead), with nothing but sheaf com for her food and 
cold water for her drink, if it should be for seven years and longer.' 
All things being now fixed, the three princes departed the Court 
in search of the Knight of the Glen's palace, and travelling along 
the road they came up with a man who was a little lame, and 
seemed to be somewhat advanced in years; they soon foil into 
discourse, and the youngest of the princes asked the stranger his 
name, or what was the reason he wore so remarkable a black cap 
as he saw on him. 

* I am called,' said he, * the Thief of Sloan, and sometimes the 
Black Thief from my cap ; ' and so telling the prince the most of his 
adventures, he asked him again where they were bomid for, or 
what they were about. 

The prince, willing to gratify his request, told him their affairs 
from the beginning to the end. * And now,' said he, * we are traveUing, 
and do not know wlietlier we are on the right road or not.* 

* Ah I my brave fellows,' says the Black Thief, * you little know 
the danger you run. I am after that steed myself these seven 
years, and can never steal him on account of a silk covering he has 
on him in the stable, with sixty bells fixed to it, and whenever you 
approach the place he quickly observes it and shakes himself; 
which, by tlie sound of the bells, not only alarms the prince and his 
guards, but the whole coimtry round, so that it is impossible ever 
to get him, and those that are so unfortunate as to be taken by the 
Knight of the Glen are boiled in a red-hot fiery furnace.' 

' Bless me,' says the young prince, * what will we do ? If we 
return without the steed we will lose our heads, so I see we are ill 
fixed on both sides.' 

* Well,' says the Thief of Sloan, ' if it were my case I would 
rather die by the Knight than by the wicked Queen ; besides, I will 
go with you myself and show you the road, and whatever fortune 
you will have, I will take chance of the same.' 

Tliey returned him sincere thanks for his kindness, and he, 
being well acquainted with the road, in a short time brought them 
within view of the knight's castle. 

' Now,' says he, * we must stay here till night comes ; for I know 
all the ways of the place, and if there be any chance for it, it is 
when they are all at rest ; for the steed is all the watch the knight 
keeps there.' 

Accordingly, in the dead hour of the night, the King's three sons 
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and the Thief of Sloan attempted the Steed of Bells in order to 
carry him away, but before they could reach the stables the steed 
neighed most terribly and shook himself so, and the bells rung with 
such noise, -that the knight and all his men were up in a moment. 

The Black Thief and the King's sons thought to make their 
escape, but they were suddenly surrounded by the knight's guards 
and taken prisoners; where they were brought into that dismal 
part of the palace where the knight kept a furnace always boiling, 
in which he threw all offenders that ever came in his way, which 
in a few moments would entirely consume them. 

* Audacious villains I ' says the Knight of the Glen, * how dare 
you attempt so bold an action as to steal my steed ? See, now, the 
reward of your folly ; for your greater punishment I will not boil 
you all together, but one after the other, so that he that survives 
may witness the dire afflictions of his unfortunate companions.' 

So saying he ordered his servants to stir up the fire : ' We will 
boil the eldest-looking of these young men first,' said he, * and so on 
to the last, which will be this old champion with the black cap. He 
seems to be the captain, and looks as if he had come through many 
toik.* 

* I was as near death once as the prince is yet,' says the Black 
Thief, * and escaped ; and so will he too.' 

* No, you never were,' said the knight ; * for he is within two or 
three minutes of his latter end.' 

* But,' says the Black Thief, ' I was within one moment of my 
death, and I am here yet.' 

* How was that ? ' says the knight ; * I would be glad to hear it, 
for it seems impossible.' 

* If you think, sir knight,' says the Black Thief, * that the danger 
I was in surpasses that of this young man, will you pardon him his 
crime ?' 

* I will,' says the knight, * so go on with your story.' 

* I was, sir,* says he, * a very wild boy in my youth, and came 
through many distresses; once in particular, as I was on my 
rambling, I was benighted and could find no lodging. At length I 
came to an old kiln, and being much fatigued I went up and lay on 
the ribs. I had not been long there when I saw three witches 
coming in with three bags of gold. Each put their bags of gold 
under their heads, as if to sleep. I heard one of them say to the 
other that if the Black Thief came on them while they slept, he 
would not leave them a penny. I found by their di&cowi^^ \^<^\> 
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everybodj bad got my name tnta their mDnth, ihongli I kept sileitl 
as death during their disconrse. At length they fell fiut Mleep,siid 
then I stole softly down, 
and seeing Bome turf con- 
venient, I placed one under 
each of their heads, and 
off I went, with their gold, 
as fast as I could. 

' I hod not gone for,' 
continued the Thief of 
Sloan, ' until I saw a grey- 
hound, a hare, and a hawk 
in pursuit of me, and began 
to think it mnst be the 
witches that had taken the 
shapes in order that I 
might not escape them 
unheen either by land or 

water. Seeing they did not appear in any formidable shape, I wai 
more than once reuohcd to attack tuem, thinking that with mj 
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broad sword I could easily destroy them. But considering again 
that it was perhaps still in their power to become alive again, I 
gave over the attempt and chmbed with difficulty up a tree, bringing 
my sword in my hand and all the gold along with me. However, 
when they came to the tree they found what I had done, and making 
further use of their heUish art, one of them was changed into a 
smith*s anvil and another into a piece of iron, of which the third 
soon made a hatchet. Having the hatchet made, she fell to cutting 
down the tree, and in the course of an hour it began to shake 
with me. At length it began to bend, and I found that one or 
two blows at the most would put it down. I then began to think 
that my death was inevitable, considering that those who were 
capable of doing so much would soon end my life ; but just 
as she had the stroke drawn that would terminate my fate, the 
cock crew, and the witches disappeared, having resumed their 
natural shapes for fear of being known, and I got safe off with my 
bags of gold. 

* Now, sir,' says he to the Knight of the Glen, * if that be not as 
great an adventure as ever you heard, to be within one blow of a 
hatchet of my end, and that blow even drawn, and after all to 
escape, I leave it to yourself.' 

* Well, I cannot say but it is very extraordinary,' says the Knight 
of the Glen, * and on that account pardon this young man his crime ; 
so stir up the fire, till I boil this second one.' 

* Indeed,' says the Black Thief, • I would fain think he would not 
die this time either.' 

* How so ? ' says the knight ; * it is impossible for him to escape.' 
•I escaped death more wonderfully myself,' says the Thief of 

Sloan, * than if you had him ready to throw into the furnace, and I 
hope it will be the case with him likewise.' 

* Why, have you been in another great danger ? ' says the knight. 
* I would be glad to hear the story too, and if it be as wonderful as 
the last, I will pardon this young man as I did the other.' 

* My way of living, sir,' says the Black Thief, * was not good, 
as I told you before ; and being at a certain time fairly run out of 
cash, and meeting with no enterprise worthy of notice, I was reduced 
to great straits. At length a rich bishop died in the neighbourhood I 
was then in, and I heard he was interred with a great deal of jewels 
and rich robes upon him, all which I intended in a short time 
to be master of. Accordingly that very night I set about it, and 
coming to the place, I understood he was placed at the further end 
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of a long dark vault, which I slowly entered. I had not gone in 
far until I heard a foot coming towards me with a quick pace, and 
although natiurally bold and daring, yet, thinking of the deceased 
bishop and the crime I was engaged in, I lost courage, and ran 
towards the entrance of the vault. I had retreated but a few paces 
when I observed, between me and the hght, the figure of a tall 
black man standing in the entrance. Being in great fear and not 
knowing how to pass, I fired a pistol at him, and he immediately 
fell across the entrance. Perceiving he still retained the figure of 
a mortal man, I began to imagine that it could not be the bishop's 
ghost ; recovering myself therefore from the fear I was in, I 
ventured to the upper end of the vault, where I found a large 
bundle, and upon further examination I found that the corpse was 
already rifled, and that which I had taken to be a ghost was no 
more than one of his own clergy. I was then very sorry that I had 
the misfortune to kill him, but it then could not be helped. I took 
up the bundle that contained everything belonging to the corpse 
that was valuable, intending to take my departure from this 
melancholy abode; but just as I came to the mouth of the entrance 
I saw the guards of the place coming towards me, and distinctly 
heard them saying that they would look in the vault, for that the 
Black Thief would think little of robbing the corpse if he was any- 
where in the place. I did not then know in what manner to act, 
for if I was seen I would surely lose my life, as everybody had a 
look-out at that time, and because there was no person bold enough 
to come in on me. I knew very well on the first sight of me that 
could be got, I would be shot like a dog. However, I had not time to 
lose. I took and raised up the man which I had killed, as if he was 
standing on his feet, and I, crouching behind him, bore him up as 
well as I could, so that the guards readily saw him as they came up 
to the vault. Seeing the man in black, one of the men cried that 
was the Black Thief, and, presenting his piece, fired at the man, at 
which I let him fall, and crept into a little dark corner myself, that 
was at the entrance of the place. "NVhen they saw the man fall, 
they ran all into the vault, and never stopped until they were at the 
end of it, for fear, as I thought, that there might be some others 
along with him that was killed. But while they were busy in- 
sjiecting the cori)se and the vault to see what they could miss, I 
slipped out, and, once away, and still away ; but they never had the 
Black Thief in their power since.' 

* Well, my brave fellow,' says the Knight of the Glen, * I see yon 
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have come through many dangers : you have freed these two princes 
by .your stories ; but I am sorry myself that this young prince has 
to suffer for all. Now, if you could tell me something as wonderfcd 
as you have told already, I would pardon him likewise ; I pity this 
youth and do not want to put him to death if I could help it.* 

* That happens well,' says the Thief of Sloan, * for I like him 
best myself, and have reserved the most curious passage for the last 
on his account.* 

* Well, then,' says the knight, * let us hear it.* 

* I was one day on my travels,* says the Black Thief, * and I 
came into a large forest, where I wandered a long time, and could 
not get out of it. At length I came to a large castle, and fatigue 
obliged me to call in the same, where I found a young woman and 
a child sitting on her knee, and she crying. I asked her what 
made her cry, and where the lord of the castle was, for I wondered 
greatly that I saw no stir of servants or any person about the 
place. 

* ** It is well for you," says the young woman, " that the lord of 
this castle is not at home at present ; for he is a monstrous giant, 
with but one eye on his forehead, who hves on human flesh. He 
brought me this child," says she, " I do not know where he got it, 
and ordered me to make it into a pie, and I cannot help crying at 
the command.** 

* I told her that if she knew of any place convenient that I 
could leave the child safely I would do it, rather than it should be 
killed by such a monster. 

' She told me of a house a distance off where I would get a 
woman who would take care of it. ** But what will I do in regard 
of the pie ? *? 

* " Cut a finger off it,** said I, " and I will bring you in a young 
wild pig out of the forest, which you may dress as if it was the 
child, and put the finger in a certain place, that if the giant doubts 
anything about it you may know where to turn it over at the first, 
and when he sees it he will be fully satisfied that the pie is made of 
the chUd.** 

* She agreed to the scheme I proposed, and, cutting off the child's 
finger, by her direction I soon had it at the house she told me of, 
and brought her the little pig in the place of it. She then made 
ready the pie, and after eating and drinking heartily myself, I was 
just taking my leave of the young woman when we observed the giant 
coming through the castle gates. 
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' " Bless me," saiil she, " wlut w31 yoa do now ? Bos &wb; and 
lie down among tbe de&d bodies that he hu in the room (showing 
me the place), and strip off yam clothes that he maj not know yoQ 
firom the rest if he has occasion to go that way." 

' I took her advice, and laid injself down among the rest, as if 
dead, to see how lie would behave. The first thing I heard wu 




him calling for his pie, When slio set it down before him he swor« 
it Hraelled like Bwine^a flesh, but knowing where to find the finger, 
siie immediately turned it up, wbich fairly convinced him of the 
contrary. The pic ocly served to Bharjien his appetite, and I heard 
him Bharpening his knife and saying he must have a collop or two, for 
he was not near satisfied. But what was my terror when I hoard 
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the giant groping among the bodies, and, fancying myself, cut the 
half of my hip off, and took it with him to be roasted. You may be 
certain I was in great pain, but the fear of being killed prevented 
me from making any complaint. However, when he had eaten all 
he began to drink hot liquors in great abundance, so that in a short 
time he could not hold up his head, but threw himself on a large creel 
he had made for the purpose, and fell fast asleep. When I heard 
hiTn snoring, as I was I went up and caused the woman to bind my 
woiindwith a handkerchief; and, taking the giant's spit, reddened it 
in the fire, and ran it through the eye, but was not able to kill him. 

• However, I left the spit sticking in his head, and took to my 
heels ; bnt I soon found he was in pursuit of me, although blind ; 
and having an enchanted ring he threw it at me, and it fell on my 
big toe and remained fastened to it. 

• The giant then called to the ring, where it was, and to my great 
snrprise it made him answer on my foot ; and he, guided by the 
BamOy made a leap at me which I had the good luck to observe, and 
fortunately escaped the danger. However, I found running was of 
no tuse in saving me, as long as I had the ring on my foot ; so I 
took my sword and cut off the toe it was fastened on, and threw 
both into a large fish-pond that was convenient. The giant called 
again to the ring, which by the power of enchantment always made 
him answer ; but he, not knowing what I had done, imagined it was 
still on some part of me, and made a violent leap to seize me, when 
he went into the pond, over head and ears, and was drowned. Now, 
sir knight,' says the Thief of Sloan, * you see what dangers I came 
throngh and always escaped ; but, indeed, I am lame for the want 
of my toe ever since.' 

* My lord and master,' says an old woman that was listening all 
the time, * that story is but too true, as I well know, for I am the 
very woman that was in the giant's castle, and you, my lord, the 
child that I was to make into a pie ; and this is the very man that 
saved your life, which you may know by the want of your finger 
that was taken off, as you have heard, to deceive the giant.' 

The Rnight of the Glen, greatly surprised at what he had heard 
the old woman tell, and knowing he wanted his finger from his 
childhood, began to understand that the story was true enough. 

* And is this my deUverer ? ' says he. * brave fellow, I not 
only pardon you all, but will keep you with myself while you live, 
where you shall feast like princes, and have every attendance that 
I have myself.' 

B. ¥ 
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They all returned thanks on their kneee, and the Black Thief 
told him the reason they attempted to steal the Steed of Bells, and 
the necessity they were under m going home. 

* Well/ says the Knight of the Glen, * if that's the case I bestow 
you my steed rather than this brave fellow should die ; so you may 
go when you please, only remember to call and see me betimes, 
that wo may know each other well.* 

They promised they would, and with great joy they set off for 
the King their father's palace, and the Black Thief along with 
them. 

The wicked Queen was standing all this time on the tower, and, 
hearing the bells ringing at a great distance off, knew very well it 
was the princes coming home, and the steed with them, and through 
spite and vexation precipitated herself from the tower and was 
shattered to pieces. 

The three princes lived happy and well during their father's 
reign, and always keeping the Black Thief along with them ; but 
how they did after the old King's death is not known.* 

* The Hibernian Tales. 
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THERE was once upon a time a husbandman who had three sons. 
He had no property to bequeath to them, and no means of put- 
ting them in the way of getting a living, and did not know what to 
do, so he said that they had his leave to take to anything they most 
fancied, and go to any place they best liked. He would gladly ac- 
company them for some part of their way, he said, and that he did. 
He went with them till they came to a place where three roads 
met, and there each of them took his own way, and the father bade 
them farewell and returned to his own home again. "What became 
of the two elder I have never been able to discover, but the youngest 
went both far and wide. 

It came to pass, one night, as he was going through a great 
wood, that a terrible storm came on. It blew so hard and rained 
so heavily that he could scarcely keep his eyes open, and before he 
was aware of it he had got quite out of the track, and could neither 
find road nor path. But he went on, and at last he saw a light far 
away in the wood. Then he thought he must try and get to it, and 
after a long, long time he did reach it. There was a large house, 
and the fire was burning so brightly inside that he could tell that 
the people were not in bed. So he went in, and inside there was 
an old woman who was busy about some work. 

* Good evening, mother ! ' said the youth. 

* Good evening 1 ' said the old woman. 

' Hutetu ! it is terrible weather outside to-night,' said the young 
fellow. 

' Indeed it is,* said the old woman. 

* Can I sleep here, and have shelter for the night ? ' asked the 
youth. 

' It wouldn't be good for you to sleep here,' said the old hag, 
' for if the people of the house come home and find you, they will 
kill both you and me.' 

ra 
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* What kind of people are they then, who dwell here ? * said the 
youth. 

*OhI robbers, and rabble of that sort,' said the old woman; 
' they stole me away when I was little, and I have had to keep 
house for them ever since/ 

*■ I still think I will go to bed, all the same,* said the yonth. 

* No matter what happens, 1*11 not go out to-night in such weather 
as this.' 

*Well, then, it will be the worse for yourself,' said the old 
woman. 

The young man lay down in a bed which stood near, but he 
dared not go to sleep ; and it was better that he didn't, for the 
robbers came, and the old woman said that a young fellow who was 
a stranger had come there, and she had not been able to get him 
to go away again. 

* Did you see if he had any money ? ' said the robbers. 

* He's not one to have money, ho is a tramp I If he has a few 
clothes to his back, that is all.' 

Then the robbers began to mutter to each other apart about 
what they should do with him, whether they should murder him, 
or what else they should do. In the meantime the boy got up and 
began to talk to them, and ask them if they did not want a man- 
servant, for ho could find pleasure enough in serving them. 

' Yes,' said they, ' if you have a mind to take to the trade that 
we follow, you may have a place here.' 

'It's all the same to me what trade I follow,' said the youth, 

* for when I came away from home my father gave me leave to 
take to any trade I fancied.' 

' Have you a fancy for stealing, then ? ' said the robbers. 

* Yes,' said the boy, for he thought that was a trade which would 
not take long to learn. 

Not very far off there dwelt a man who had three oxen, one of 
which he was to take to the town to sell. The robbers had heard 
of this, so they told the youth that if he were able to steal the ox 
from him on the way, without his knowing, and without doing him 
any harm, he should have leave to be their servant-man. So the 
youth set ofT, taking with him a pretty shoe with a silver buckle 
that was lying about in the house. He put this in the road by 
which the man must go with his ox, and then went into the wood 
and hid himself under a bush. When the man eame up he at once 
saw the shoe. 
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* That*8 a brave shoe,* said he. * If I had but the fellow to it, I 
would carry it home with me, and then I should put my old woman 
into a good humour for once.' 

For he had a wife who was so cross and ill-tempered that the 
time between the beatings she gave him was very short. But then 
he bethought himself that he could do nothing with one shoe if he 
had not the fellow to it, so he journeyed onwards and let it lie 
where it was. Then the youth picked up the shoe and hurried off 
away through the wood as fast as he was able, to get in front of the 
man, and then put the shoe in the road before him again. 

When the man came with the ox and saw the shoe, he was 
quite vexed at having been so stupid as to leave the fellow to it 
lying where it was, instead of bringing it on with him. 

* I will just run back again and fetch it now,* he said to himself, 
* and then I shall take back a pair of good shoes to the old woman, 
and she may perhaps throw a kind word to me for once.' 

So he went and searched and searched for the other shoe for a 
long, long time, but no shoe was to be found, and at last he was 
forced to go back with the one which he had. 

In the meantime the youth had taken the ox and gone off with 
it. When the man got there and found that his ox was gone, he 
began to weep and wail, for he was afraid that when his old woman 
got to know she would be the death of him. But all at once it came 
into his head to go home and get the other ox, and drive it to the town, 
and take good care that his old wife knew nothing about it. So he 
did this ; he went home and took the ox without his wife's knowing 
about it, and went on his way to the town with it. But the robbers 
they knew it well, because they got out their magic. So they told 
the youth that if he could take this ox also without the man know- 
ing anything about it, and without doing him any hurt, he should 
then be on an equality with them. 

* Well, that will not be a very hard thing to do,' thought the 
youth. 

This time he took with him a rope and put it under his arms and 
tied himself up to a tree, which hung over the road that the man 
would have to take. So the man came with his ox, and when he 
Baw the body hanging there he felt a httle queer. 

'What a hard lot yours must have been to make you hang 
yourself I * said he. * Ah, well I you may hang there for me ; I can't 
breathe life into you again.' 

So on he went with his ox. Then the youth sprang down from 
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the tree, ran 1>y n nhort rnt and got before him, and once more hnng 
himitelf up on a tree in the road before the man. 

* H(>w I shouU likp lo know if yon really were bo sick at heut 
that jou hanged jonraolf there, or if it ia only a hobgoblin that's 




before me 1 ' snJil the man. ' Ah, Wfll 1 yon iiiny hnng there for me, 
whether you are a liobgoblin or not,' and on he went with hie oK. 

Once more the youth did just aa he had done twice already; 
jumped down from the tree, ran by a short out through the wood, 
and again hanged himself in the very middle of the road before him. 
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But when the man once more saw this he said to himself, 
* What a bad business this is ! Can they all have been so heavy- 
hearted that they have all three hanged themselves ? No, I can't 
believe that it is anything but witchcraft I But I will know the 
truth,' he said ; * if the two others are still hanging there it is true 
but if they are not it's nothing else but witchcraft.' 

So he tied up his ox and ran back to see if they really were 
hanging there. While he was going, and looking up at every tree 
as he went, the youth leapt down and took his ox and went off with 
it. Any one may easily imagine what a fury the man fell into 
when he came back and saw that his ox was gone. He wept and 
he raged, but at last he took comfort and told himself that the best 
thing to do was to go home and take the third ox, without letting 
his wife know anything about it, and then try to seU it so well 
that he got a good sum of money for it. So he went home and 
took the third ox, and drove it off without his wife knowing any- 
thing about it. But the robbers knew all about it, and they told 
the youth that if he could steal this as he had stolen the two 
others, he should be master of the whole troop. So the youth 
set out and went to the wood, and when the man was coming along 
with the ox he began to bellow loudly, just like a great ox some- 
where inside the wood. When the man heard that he was right 
glad, for he £a.ncied he recognised the voice of his big bullock, and 
thought that now he should find both of them again. So he tied 
up the third, and ran away off the road to look for them in the 
wood. In the meantime the youth went away with the third ox. 
When the man returned and found that he had lost that too, he fell 
into such a rage that there was no bounds to it. He wept and 
lamented, and for many days he did not dare to go home again, for 
he was afraid that the old woman would slay him outright. The 
robbers, also, were not very well pleased at this, for they were forced 
to own that the youth was at the head of them all. So one day 
they made up their minds to set to work to do something which it 
was not in his power to accomplish, and they all took to the road 
together, and left him at home alone. When they were well out of 
the house, the first thing that he did was to drive the oxen out on 
the road, whereupon they all ran home again to the man from whom 
he had stolen them, and right glad was the husbandman to see 
them. Then he brought out all the horses the robbers had, and 
loaded them with the most valuable things which he could find — 
vessels of gold and of silver, and clothes and other magnificent 
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things — and then he told the old woman to greet the robbers from 
him and thank them from him, and say that he had gone away, 
and that they would have a great deal of difficulty in finding him 
again, and with that he drove the horses out of the courtyard. 
After a long, long time he came to the road on which he was travel- 
hng when he came to the robbers. And when he had got very near 
home, and was in sight of the house where his father lived, he put 
on a uniform which he had found among the things he had taken 
from the robbers, and which was made just like a general's, and 
drove into the yard just as if he were a great man. Then he entered 
the house and asked if he could find a lodging there. 

* No, indeed you can't I ' said his father. * How could I possibly 
be able to lodge such a great gentleman as you ? It is all that I 
can do to find clotlies and bedding for myself, and wretched they 
are.' 

* You were alwaj^s a hard man,' said the youth, * and hard you 
are still if you refuse to let your own son come into your house.' 

* Are you my son ? ' said the man. 

' Do you not know me again tlien ? ' said the youth. 

Then he recognised him and said, * But what trade have you 
taken to that has made you such a great man in so short a 
time ? ' 

* Oh, that I will tell you,' answered the youth. * You said that I 
might take to anything I liked, so I apprenticed myself to some 
thieves and robbers, and now I have served my time and have 
become Master Thief.' 

Now the Governor of the province lived by his father's cottage, 
and this Governor had such a large house and so much money that 
he did not even know how much it was, and he had a daughter too 
who was both pretty and dainty, and good and wise. So the 
Master Thief was determined to have her to wife, and told his 
father that he was to go to the Governor, and ask for his daughter 
for him. ' If he asks what trade I follow, you may say that I am a 
Master Thief,' said he. 

* I think you must be crazy,' said the man, * for you can't be in 
your senses if you think of anything so foolish.' 

' You must go to the Governor and beg for his daughter — there 
is no help,' said the youth. 

* But I dare not go to the Governor and say this. He is so rich 
and has so much wealth of all kinds,' said the man. 

* Jhere is no help for it,' said the Master Thief; *go you must, 
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whether you like it or not. If I can't get you to go by using good 
words, I will soon make you go with bad ones.* 

But the man was still unwilling, so the Master Thief followed 
him, threatening him with a great birch stick, till he went weeping 
and wailing through the door to the Governor of the province. 

* Now, my man, and what's amiss with you ? ' said the Governor. 
So he told him that he had three sons who had gone away one 

day, and how he had given them permission to go where they 
chose, and take to whatsoever work they fancied. * Now,' he 
said, 'the youngest of them has come home, and has threatened 
me till I have come to you to ask for your daughter for him, and 
I am to say that he is a Master Thief,' and again the man fell 
a- weeping and lamenting. 

* Console yourself, my man,' said the Governor, laughing. * You 
may tell him from me that he must first give me some proof of 
this. If he can steal the joint off the spit in the kitchen on Sunday, 
when every one of us is watching it, he shall have my daughter. 
WiU you tell him that ? ' 

The man did tell him, and the youth thought it would be easy 
enough to do it. So he set himself to work to catch three hares 
alive, put them in a bag, clad himself in some old rags so that he 
looked so poor and wretched that it was quite pitiable to see him, 
and in this guise on Sunday forenoon he sneaked into the passage 
with his bag, like any beggar boy. The Governor himself and 
every one in the house was in the kitchen, keeping watch over the 
joint. While they were doing this the youth let one of the hares 
slip out of his bag, and off it set and began to run round the yard. 

*Just look at that hare,' said the people in the kitchen, and 
wanted to go out and catch it. 

The Governor saw it too, but said, * Oh, let it go 1 it's no use to 
think of catching a hare when it's running away.' 

It was not long before the youth let another hare out, and the 
people in the kitchen saw this too, and thought that it was the same. 
So again they wanted to go out and catch it, but the Governor again 
told them that it was of no use to try. 

Very soon afterwards, however, the youth let slip the third 
hare, and it set off and ran round and round the courtyard. The 
people in the kitchen saw this too, and beheved that it was still the 
same hare that was running about, so they wanted to go out and 
catch it. 

* It's a remarkably fine hare I ' said the Governor. * Gome 
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Emd let us aeo if we can get hold of it.' So out he went, and &» 
others with him, and Av/s-y went the hare, and they aftei it, ia real 
earnest. 

In the meantime, liowcver, tlie Master Thief took the joint and 
ran off with it, and whether the Governor got any roast meat fw 
his dinner tliat day I know not, hut I know that he had no roast 
hare, though he cliased it till he was both bot and tired. 

At noon canie the I'riest, and when the Governor had told him 




of the trick played by the Master Tliief there was uo end to ths 
ridicule he cast on the Governor. 

' For my part,' said the Priest, ' I can't imagine myself being 
made a fool of by such a fellow as that I ' 

' Well, I advise you to be careful,' said the Governor, ' ibr he 
may bo with you before you arc at oil aware.' 

Bnt the Priest repeated «hat he had said, and mocked the 
Governor for having allowed himself to be made svcb a fool ot 
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Later in -the afternoon the Master Thief came and wanted to 
have the Governor's daughter as he had promised. 

* You must first give some more samples of your skill,' said the 
Governor, trying to speak him fair, * for what you did to-day was no 
such very great thing after all. Couldn't you play off a really good 
trick on the Priest ? for he is sitting inside there and calling me a 
fool for having let myself be taken in by such a fellow as you.' 

* Well, it wouldn't be very hard to do that,' said the Master 
Thief. So he dressed himself up like a bird, and threw a great white 
sheet over himself; broke off a goose's wings, and set them on his 
back ; and in this attire climbed into a: great maple tree which stood 
in the Priest's garden. So when the Priest returned home in the 
evening the youth began to cry, * Father Lawrence 1 Father 
Lawrence I ' for the Priest was called Father Lawrence. 

* Who is calling me ? ' said the Priest. 

* I am an angel sent to announce to thee that because of thy 
piety thou shalt be taken away alive into heaven,' said the Master 
Thief. * Wilt thou hold thyself in readiness to travel away next 
Monday night ? for then will I come an J fetch thee, and bear thee 
away with me in a sack, and thou must lay all thy gold and silver, 
and whatsoever thou may 'st possess of this world's wealth, in a heap 
in thy best parlour.' 

So Father Lawrence fell down on his knees before the angel 
and thanked him, and the following Sunday he preached a farewell 
sermon, and gave out that an angel had come down into the large 
maple tree in his garden, and had announced to him that, because 
of his righteousness, he should be taken up alive into heaven, and 
as he thug preached and told them this everyone in the church, 
old or young, wept. 

On Monday night the Master Thief once more came as an angel, 
and before the Priest was put into the sack he fell on his knees and 
thanked him ; but no sooner was the Priest safely inside it than the 
Master Thief began to drag him away over stocks and stones. 

* Oh I oh I * cried the Priest in the sack. * Where are you taking 
me?' 

* This is the way to heaven. The way to heaven is not an easy 
one,' said the Master Thief, and dragged him along till he all but 
killed him. 

At last he flung him into the Governor's goose-house, and the 
geese began to hiss and peck at him, till he felt more dead than 
alive. 
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' Oh ! oh I oil ! Where am I now ? * asked the Priest. 

*■ Now 3'ou are in Pur^tory/ said the Master Thief, and off he 
went and took the gold and the silver and all the precious thingB 
which the I^riest had laid together in his best parlour. 

Next morning, when the goose-girl came to let out the geese, she 
heard the Iciest bemoaning himself as he lay in the sack in the 
goose -house. 

* Oh, heavens ! who is that, and what ajls 3'ou ? * said she. 

* Oh,' said the Priest, * if 3'ou are an angel from heaven do let 
me out and let me go back to earth again, for no place was ever so 
bad as this — the little fiends nip me so with their tongs.' 

* I am no angel,' said the girl, and helped the Priest out of the 
sack. * I only look after the Governor's geese, that*8 what I do, 
and they are the little liondH which have pinched your reverence.' 

* ThiH is the Master Thief's doing I Oh, my gold and my silver 
and my best clothes I ' shrieked the Priest, and, wild with rage, he 
ran home so fast that the goose-girl thought he had suddenly gone 
mad. 

When the Governor learnt what had happened to the Priest he 
laughed till he nearly killed himself, but when the Master Thief 
came and wanted to have his daughter according to promise, he 
once more gave him nothing but fine words, and said, * You must 
give mo one more proof of your skill, so that I can really judge 
of your worth. I have twelve horses in my stable, and I will put 
twelve stable boys in it, one on each horse. If you are clever 
enough to steal the horses from under them, I will see what I can 
do for you.' 

' What you set me to do can be done,' said the Master Thief, ' but 
am I certain to get your daughter when it is ? * 

* Yes ; if you can do that I will do my best for you,' said the 
Governor. 

So the Master Thief went to a shop, and bought enough brandy 
to fill two pocket flasks, and he put a sleeping drink into one of 
these, but into the other he poured brandy only. Then he engaged 
eleven men to lie that night in hiding behind the Governor's 
stable. After this, by fair words and good payment, he borrowed a 
ragged gown and a jerkin from an aged woman, and then, with a 
staff in his hand and a poke on his back, he hobbled off as evening 
came on towards the Governor's stable. The stable boys were just 
watering the horses for the night, and it was quite as much as they 
could do to attend to that. 
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* What on earth do you want here ? * said one of them to the 
old woman. 

* Oh dear ! oh dear ! How cold it is 1 ' she said, sobbing, and 
shivering with cold. * Oh dear I oh dear I it's cold enough to freeze 
a poor old body to death ! ' and she shivered and shook again, and 
said, * For heaven's sake give me leave to stay here and sit just in- 
side the stable door.' 

* You will get nothing of the kind 1 Be ofif this moment 1 If the 
Governor were to catch sight of you hero, ho would lead us a pretty 
dance,' said one. 

* Oh ! what a poor helpless old creature I ' said another, who felt 
sorry for her. * That poor old woman can do no harm to anyone. 
She may sit there and welcome.' 

The rest of them thought that she ought not to stay, but while 
they were disputing about this and looking after the horses, she 
crept farther and farther into the stable, and at last sat down behind 
the door, and when once she was inside no one took any more notice 
of her. 

As the night wore on the stable boys found it rather cold work 
to sit still on horseback. 

* Hutetu ! But it is fearfully cold ! ' said one, and began to beat 
his arms backwards and forwards across his breast. 

* Yes, I am so cold that my teeth are cliattering,' said another. 

* If one had but a little tobacco,' said a third. 

Well, one of them had a HttJe, so they shared it among them, 
though there was very little for each man, but tlicy chewed it. This 
was some help to them, but very soon they were just as cold as before. 

* Hutetu ! ' said one of them, shivering again. 

* Hutetu I ' said the old woman, gnashing her teeth together till 
they chattered inside her mouth ; and then slie got out the flask 
which contained nothing but brandy, and her hands trembled so 
that she shook the bottle about, and when she drank it made a great 
gulp in her throat. 

* What is that you have in your flask, old woman ? ' asked one 
of the stable boys. 

* Oh, it's only a little drop of brandy, your honour,' she said. 

* Brandy I What I Let me have a drop I Let me have a drop I ' 
screamed all the twelve at once. 

* Oh, but what I have is so Uttle,' whimpered the old woman. 
* It will not even wet your mouths.' 

But they were determined to have it, and there was nothing to 
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be done but give it ; so she took out the flask with the sleeping drink 
and put it to the lips of the first of them ; and now she shook no 
more, but guided the flask so that each of them got just as much as 
he ought, and the twelfth had not done drinking before the first 
was already sitting snoring. Then the Master Thief flung off his 
beggar* s rags, and took one stable boy after the other and gently 
set him astride on the partitions which divided the stalls, and then 
he called his eleven men who were waiting outside, and they rode 
off with the Governor's horses. 

In the morning when the Governor came to look after his stable 
boys they were just beginning to come to again. They were driv- 
ing their spurs into the partition till the splinters flew about, and 
some of the bo^'s fell off, and some still hung on and sat looking like 
fools. * Ah, well,' said the Governor, * it is easy to see who has been 
here ; but what a wortlilcss set of fellows you must be t>o sit here and 
let the Master Tliief steal the horses fi:om under you I ' And they 
all got a beating for not having kept watch better. 

Later in the day the Master Thief came and related what he had 
done, and wanted to have the Governor's daughter as had been pro- 
mised. But the Governor gave him a hundred dollars, and said that 
ho must do sometliing that was better still. 

* Do you think you can steal my horse from under me when I am 
out riding on it ? ' said he. 

* Well, it might be done,' said the Master Thief, * if I were 
absolutely certain that I should get your daughter.' 

So the Governor said that he would see what he could do, and 
then ho said that on a certain day he would ride out to a great 
common where they drilled the soldiers. 

So the Master Thief immediately got hold of an old worn-out 
mare, and set himself to work to make a collar for it of green withies 
and branches of broom ; bought a shabby old cart and a great cask, 
and then he told a poor old beggar woman that he would give her 
ten dollars if she would get into the cask and keep her mouth wide- 
open beneath the tap-hole, into which he was going to stick his 
finger. No harm should happen to her, he said ; she should only be 
driven about a little, and if he took his finger out more than once, 
she should have ten dollars more. Then he dressed himself in rags, 
dyed himself with soot, and put on a wig and a great beard of goat's 
hair, so that it was impossible to recognise him, and went to the 
parade ground, where the Governor had already been riding about 
a long time. 
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'When the Ikfaster Thief got there the mare went along so slowly 
and qnietlj that the cart faardlj seemed to move from the spot. 
The mare pulled it a Uttle foinard, and then a little back, and then 
it stopped quite short. Then the mare puUed a little forward again, 
andit movedwithsuchdifiicaltj that the Governor had not the least 
idea that this was the Master Thief. He rode straight up to him, 
and asked if he had seen anj'one hiding anywhore about in a wood 
that was close by. 

' No,' said the man, ' that have I not.' 

' Hark you,' said Che OoTemor. ' If you will ride into that wood, 




and search it carefully to see if you can light upon a fellow who is 
hiding in there, you shall have the loan of my horse and a good 
present of money for yonr trouble.' 

' I am not sure that I can do it,' said the man, ' for I have to go 
bo a wedding with this cask of mead which I have been to fetch, 
and the tap has fiiUen out on the way, so now I have to keep my 
finger in the tap-hole as I drive.' 

' Oh, just ride off,' said the Governor, ' and I will look after the 
cask and the horse too.' 

So the man said that if he would do that he would go, but he 
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begged the Governor to be very oarefdl to pnt his finger into the 
tap-bole the moment he took his out. 

So the Governor said that he would do his very best, and the 
Master Thief got on the Governor's horse. 

But time passed, and it grew later and later, and still the man 
did not come back, and at last the Governor grew so weary of keep- 
ing his finger in the tap-hole that he took it out. 

* Now I shall have ten dollars more ! ' cried the old woman 
inside the cask ; so he soon saw what kind of mead it was, and set 
out homewards. When he had gone a very little way he met his 
servant bringing him the horse, for the Master Thief had already 
taken it home. 

The following day he went to the Governor and wanted to have 
bis daughter according to promise. But the Governor again pnt 
him off witli fine words, and only gave him three hundred dollars, 
saying that he must do one more masterpiece of skill, and if he 
were but able to do that he should have her. 

Well, the Master Thief thought he might if he could hear what 
it was. 

* Do you think you can steal the sheet off our bed, and my wife's 
night-gown ? ' said the Governor. 

*That is by no means impossible,' said the Master Thie£ *I 
only wish I could get your daughter as easily.' 

So late at night the Master Thief went and cut down a thief 
who was hanging on the gallows, laid him on his own shoulders, 
and took him away with him. Then he got hold of a long ladder, 
set it up against the Governor's bedroom window, and climbed 
up and moved the dead man's head up and down, just as if he were 
some one who was standing outside and peeping in. 

* There's the Master Thief, mother ! ' said the Governor, nudging 
his wife. * Now I'll just shoot him, that I will I ' 

So he took up a rifle which he had laid at his bedside. 

* Oh no, you must not do that,' said his wife ; * you yourself 
arranged that he was to come here.' 

' Yes, mother, I will shoot him,' said he, and lay there aiming, 
and then aiming again, for no sooner was the head up and he caught 
sight of it than it was gone again. At last he got a chance and 
fired, and the dead body fell with a loud thud to the ground, and 
down went the Master Thief too, as fast as he could. 

* Well,' said the Governor, * I certainly am the chief man about 
here, but people soon begin to talk, and it would be very unpleasant 
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if they were to see this dead body ; the best thing that I can do is 
to go out and bury him.* 

* Just do what you think best, father/ said his wife. 

So the Governor got up and went downstairs, and as soon as he 
had gone out through the door, the Master Thief stole in and went 
straight upstairs to the woman. 

* Well, father dear,' said she, for she thought it was her husband. 

* Have you got done already ? * 

* Oh yes, I only put him into a hole,* said he, * and raked a little 
earth over him ; that's all I have been able to do to-night, for it is 
fearful weather outside. I will bury him better afterwards, but 
just let me have the sheet to wipe myself with, for he was bleeding, 
and I have got covered with blood with carrying him.* 

So she gave him the sheet. 

* You will have to let me have your night-gown too,' he said, 

* for I begin to see that the sheet won't be enough.' 

Then she gave him her night-gown, but just then it came into 
his head that he had forgotten to lock the door, and he was forced 
to go downstairs and do it before he could lie down in bed again. 
So off he went with the sheet, and the night-gown too. 

An hour later the real Governor returned. 

* Well, what a time it has taken to lock the house door, father ! ' 
said his wife, * and what have you done with the sheet and the 
night-gown ? * 

* What do you mean ? * asked the Governor. 

* Oh, I am asking you what you have done with the night-gown 
and sheet that you got to wipe the blood off yourself with,' said she. 

* Good heavens I ' said the Governor, * has he actually got the 
better of me again ? * 

When day came the Master Thief came too, and wanted to 
have the Governor's daughter as had been promised, and the 
Governor dared do no otherwise than give her to him, and much 
money besides, for he feared that if he did not the Master Thief 
might steal the very eyes out of his head, and that he himself would 
be ill spoken of by all men. The Master Thief Hved well and happily 
from that time forth, and whether he ever stole any more or not I 
cannot tell you, but if he did it was but for pastime.^ 

* From P. 0. Asbjomsen. 
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BBOTHEB AND SISTEB 

BROTHER took sister by the hand and said : * Look here ; we 
haven't had one single happy hour since oar mother died. 
That stepmother of ours beats us regularly ev^ry day, and if we 
dare go near her she kicks us away. We never get anything but 
hard dry crusts to eat — wliy, the dog under the table is better off 
than we are. She does throw liim a good morsel or two now and 
then. Oh dear I if oiu: own dear mother only knew all about it I 
Come along, and let us go forth into the wide world together.* 

So oft' they started tlirough fields and meadows, over hedges and 
ditches, and walked the whole day long, and when it rained sister 
said: 

* Heaven and our hearts are weeping together.' 

Towards evening they came to a large forest, and were so tired 
out with hunger and their long walk, as well as all their trouble, 
that they crept into a hollow tree and soon fell fast asleep. 

Next morning, when they woke up, the sun was already high in 
the heavens and was shining down bright and warm into the tree. 
Then said brother : 

* I'm so thirsty, sister ; if I did but know where to find a little 
stream, I'd go and have a drink. I do beheve I hear one.' He 
jumped up, took sister by the hand, and they set ofif to hunt for the 
brook. 

Now their cruel stepmother was in reality a witch, and she 
knew perfectly well that the two children had run ftway. She had 
crept secretly after them, and had cast her spells over all the 
streams in the forest. 

Presently the children found a little brook dancing and glitter- 
ing over the stones, and brother was eager to drink of it, but as it 
rushed past sister heard it murmuring : 

* Who drinks of me will be a tiger ! who drinks of me will be a 
tiger ! ' 
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So she cried oat, ' Oh I dear brother, pray don't drinlc, or you'll 
be turned into a wild be&st and tear me to pieces.' 

Brother was dreadfully thirsty, but he did not drink. 

' Very well,' said he, ' I'll wait till we come to the next spring.' 

When they came to the second brook, sister heard it repeating 

'Who drinks of rae will be a wolf 1 who drinks of me will be a 
wolf!' 

And ^e cried, ' Oh I brother, pray doa't drink here either, or 
yon'U be turned into a wolf and eat me up.' 




Again brother did not drink, but lie said i 

' Well, I'll wait a Uttle longer till we reach the next stream, but 
then, whatever you may saj, I really must drink, for I can bear 
this thirst no longer.' 

And when they got to the third brook, tlster beard it say as it 
rushed past : 

* Who drinks of me will be a roe I who drinks of me will be a 
roe!' 

And she begged, 'Ah! brother, don't drink yet, or you'll be- 
come a roe and ran away from me.' 
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But her brother was ah-eady kneeling by the brook and bending 
over it to drink, and, sure enough, no sooner had his lips touched 
the water than he feU on the grass transformed into a little Boe- 
buck. 

Sister cried bitterly over her poor bewitched brother, and the Utile 
Boe wept too, and sat sadly by her side. At last the girl said : 

* Never mind, dear Uttle fawn, I will never forsake you,* and she 
took ofif her golden garter and tied it round the Koe*s neck. 

Then she plucked rushes and plaited a soft cord of them, which 
she fastened to the collar. When she had done this she led the 
Boe farther and farther, right into the depths of the forest. 

After they had gone a long, long way they came to a little house, 
and when the girl looked into it she found it was quite empty, and 
she thought 'perhaps we might stay and Uve here.* 

So she hunted up leaves and moss to make a soft bed for the 
little Hoe, and every morning and evening she went out and gathered 
roots, nuts, and berries for herself, and tender young grass for the 
fawn. And he fed from her hand, and played roimd her and seemed 
quite happy. In the evening, when sister was tired, she said her 
prayers and then laid her head on the fawn*s back and fell sound 
asleep with it as a pillow. And if brother had but kept his natural 
form, really it would have been a most delightful kind of life. 

They had been living for some time in the forest in this way, 
when it came to pass that the King of that coimtry had a great 
hunt through the woods. Then the whole forest rang with such a 
blowing of horns, baying of dogs, and joyful cries of huntsmen, that 
the little Hoe heard it and longed to join in too. 

* Ah ! ' said he to sister, ' do let me go ofif to the hunt I I can't 
keep still any longer.' 

And he begged and prayed till at last she consented. 

' But,' said she, ' mind you come back in the evening. I shall 
lock my door fast for fear of those wild huntsmen ; so, to make 
sure of my knowing you, knock at the door and say, " My sister 
dear, open ; I'm here." If you don't si)eak I shan't open the door.' 

So off sprang the little Roe, and he felt quite well and happy in 
the free open air. 

The King and his huntsmen soon saw the beautiful creature and 
started in pursuit, but they could not come up with it, and whenever 
they thought they were sure to catch it, it bounded ofif to one side 
into the bushes and disappeared. When night came on it ran home, 
and knocking at the door of the little house cried : 
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* My sister dear, open ; I'm here.* The door opened, and he ran 
in and rested all night on his soft mossy bed. 

Next morning the himt began again, and as soon as the little 
Boe heard the horns and the * Ho I ho I * of the himtsmen, he could 
lot rest another moment, and said : 

* Sister, open ^the door, I must get out.* 

So sister opened the door and said, ' Now mind and get back by 
lightfall, and say your little rhyme.* 

As soon as the King and his huntsmen saw the Boe with the 
jolden collar they all rode off after it, but it was far too quick and 
limble for them. This went on all day, but as evening came on 
;he huntsmen had gradually encircled the Roe, and one of them 
mounded it slightly in the foot, so that it limped and ran off slowly. 

Then the huntsman stole after it as far as the little house, and 
leard it call out, * My sister dear, open ; I'm here,' and he saw the 
loor open and close immediately the fawn had run in. 

The huntsman remembered all this carefully, and went off 
(traight to the King and told him all he had seen and heard. 

* To-morrow we will hunt again,' said the King. 

Poor sister was terribly frightened when she saw how her little 
Fawn had been woimded. She washed off the blood, bound up the 
njured foot with herbs, and said : * Now, dear, go and lie down and 
•est, so that your wound may heal.' 

The woimd was really so slight that it was quite well next day, 
ind the little Roe did not feel it at all. No sooner did it hear the 
iounds of hunting in the forest than it cried : 

* I can't stand this, I must be there too ; I'll take care they 
jhan't catch me.' 

Sister began to cry, and said, * They are certain to kill you, and 
ihen I shall be left all alone in the forest and forsaken by everyone. 
[ can't and won't let you out.' 

* Then I shall die of grief,' repHed the Roe, * for when I hear that 
lom I feel as if I must jimap right out of my skin.' 

So at last, when sister found there was nothing else to be done, 
jhe opened the door with a heavy heart, and the Roe darted forth 
iill of glee and health into the forest. 

As soon as the King saw the Roe, he said to his huntsman, ^ Now 
}hen, give chase to it all day till evening, but mind and be careful 
lot to hurt it.* 

When the sun had set the King said to his huntsman, ' Now come 
ind show me the little house in the wood.* 
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And when he got to the house he knocked at the door and said, 
* My sister dear, open ; I'm here.* Then the door opened and the 
King walked in, and there stood the loveliest maiden he had ever seen. 
The girl wus much startled when instead of the little Boe she 
expected she saw a man with a gold crown on his head walk in. 
But the King looked kindly at her, held out his hand, and said, * Will 
you come with me to my castle and be my dear wife ? * 

* Oh yes ! ' repUed the maiden, * but you must let my Roe come 
too. I could not possibly forsake it.* 

' It shall stay with you as long as you live, and shall want for 
nothing,' the King promised. 

In the meantime the Eoe came bounding in, and sister tied the 
rush cord once more to its collar, took the end in her hand, and so 
they left the little house in the forest together. 

The King lifted the lonely maiden on to his horse, and led her to 
his castle, where the wedding was celebrated with the greatest 
sx)lendour. The Roe was petted and caressed, and ran about at will 
in the palace gardens. 

Now all this time the wicked stepmother, who had been the 
cause of these poor chiklren's misfortunes and trying adventures, 
was feeling fully persuaded that sister had been torn to pieces by 
wild boasts, and brother shot to death in the shape of a Roe. When 
she heard how happy and prosperous they were, her heart was filled 
with envy and hatred, and she could think of nothing but how to 
bring some fresh misfortune on them. Her own daughter, who was 
as hideous as night and had only one eye, reproached her by saying, 
* It is I who ought to have had this good luck and been Queen.' 

' Be quiet, will you,' said the old woman ; * when the time comes 
I shall be at hand.' 

Now after some time it happened one day when the King was 
out himting that the Queen gave birth to a beautiful little boy. 
The old witch thought here was a good chance for her ; so she took 
the form of the lady in waiting, and, hurrying into the room where 
the Queen lay in her bed, called out, ' The bath is quite ready ; it will 
help to make you strong again. Come, let us be quick, for fear the 
water should get cold.' Her daughter was at hand, too, and between 
them they carried the Queen, who was still very weak, into the 
bath-room and laid her in the bath ; then they locked the door and 
ran away. 

They took care beforehand to make a blazing hot fire under the 
bath, so that the lovely young Queen might be suffocated. 
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As soon OB they were sore this was the case, (he old witch tied a, 
cap on her daughter's head and laid her in the Qneen's bed. She 
mana^d, too, to make her figure and general appearance look like 
the Qiieen'e, but even her power could not restore the eye she had 
lost ; BO she made her lie on the side of the missing eye, in order to 
prevent the King's noticing anything. 

In the evening, when the King came home and heard the news 
of his son's birth, he 
was full of delight, and 
insisted on going at 
once to his dear wife's 
bedside to see how she 
was getting on. But 
the old witch cried out, 
' Take care and keep 
the curtains drawn ; 
don't let the light get 
into the Queen's eyes ; 
she must ba kept per- 
fectly quiet.' So the 
King went away and 
never knew that it was 
a false Queen who lay 
in the bed. 

When midnight 
came and everyone in 
the palace was sound 
aeleep, the nurse who 
alone watched by the 
baby's cradle in the 
nursery saw the door 
open gently, and who 
should come in but the 
real Queen, She lifted the child from its cradle, laid it on her arm, 
and nursed it for some time. Then she carefully shook up tbe pillows 
of the little bed, laid the baby down and tucked the coverlet in aU 
iMOud him. She did not forget the little Roe either, but went to the 
comer where it lay, and gently stroked its back. Then she silently 
left the room, and next morning;when the nurse asked the sentries 
if they had seen any one go into the castle that night, they all said, 
' No, WB saw no one at all.' 
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For many nights the Queen came in the same way, but she never 
spoke a word, and the nurse was too frightened to say anything 
about her visits. 

After some little time had elapsed the Queen spoke one night, 

and said : 

* Is my child well ? Is my Roe well ? 

I'U come back twice and then fEureweU.* 

The nurse made no answer, but as soon as the Queen had dis- 
appeared she went to the King and told him all. The King exclaimed, 
* Good heavens ! what do you say ? I will watch myself to-night 
by the child's bed.* 

When the evening came he went to the nursery, and at midnight 
the Queen appeared and said : 

* Is my child weU ? Is my Roe well ? 
I'll come back once and then farewell.' 

And she nursed and potted the child as usual before she dis- 
appeared. The King dared not trust himself to speak to her, but 
the following night he kept watch again. 

That night when the Qiieen came she said : 

* Is my child well ? Is my Roe weU ? 
I've come this once, and now farewell.' 

Then the King could restrain himself no longer, but sprang to 
her side and cried, * You can be no one but my dear wife I * 

* Yes,' said she, * I am your dear wife ! ' and in the same moment 
she was restored to life, and was as fresh and well and rosy as ever. 
Then she told the King all the cruel things the wicked witch and 
her daughter had done. The King had them both arrested at once 
and brought to trial, and they were condemned to death. The 
daughter was led into the forest, where the wild beasts tore her to 
pieces, and the old witch was burnt at the stake. 

As soon as she was reduced to ashes the spell was taken off the 
little Roe, and he was restored to his natural shape once more, and 
so brother and sister Hved happily ever after.* 

> Grimm. 
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ONCE upon a time there lived a King and Queen who had two 
beautiful sons and one little daughter, who was so pretty that 
no one who? saw her could help loving her. When it was time for 
the christening of the Princess, the Queen — as she always did — 
sent for all the fairies to be present at the ceremony, and afterwards 
invited them to a splendid banquet. 

When it was over, and they were preparing to go away, the 
Queen said to them : 

* Do not forget your usual good custom. Tell me what is going 
to happen to Rosette.' 

For that was the name they had given the Princess. 
But the fairies said they had left their book of magic at home, 
and they would come another day and tell her. 

* Ah ! * said the Queen, * I know very well what that means — you 
have nothing good to say ; but at least I beg that you will not hide 
anything from me.' 

So, after a great deal of persuasion, they said : 

* Madam, we fear that Rosette may be the cause of great mis- 
fortunes to her brothers ; they may even meet with their death 
through her ; that is all we have been able to foresee about your dear 
little daughter. We are very sorry to have nothing better to tell you.' 

Then they went away, leaving the Queen very sad, so sad that 
the King noticed it, and asked her what was the matter. 

The Queen said that she had been sitting too near the fire, and 
had burnt all the flax that was upon her distaff. 

* Oh ! is that all ? ' said the King, and he went up into the 
garret and brought her down more flax than she could spin in a 
hundred years. But the Queen still looked sad, and the King 
asked her again what was the matter. She answered that she 
had been walking by the river and had dropped one of her green 
satin slippers into the water. 
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* Oh I if that's all,* said the King, and he sent to all the shoe- 
makers in his kingdom, and they very soon made the Queen ten 
thousand green satin slippers, but still she looked sad. So the 
King asked her again what was the matter, and this time she an- 
swered that in eating her porridge too hastily she had swallowed 
her wedding-ring. But it so happened that the King knew better, 
for he had the ring himself, and he said : 

* Oh I you are not telling me the truth, for I have your ring here 
in my purse/ 

Then the Queen was very much ashamed, and she saw that the 
King was vexed with her ; so she told him all that the fieuzies had 
predicted about Bosette, and begged him to think how the nuBfor- 
tunes might be prevented. 

Then it was the King's turn to look sad, and at last he said: 

' I see no way of saving our sons except by having Bosette*! 
head cut off while she is still little.' 

But the Queen cried that she would far rather have her own 
head cut off, and that he had better think of something else, for she 
would never consent to such a thing. So they thought and thongfati 
but they could not tell what to do, until at last the Queen heard 
that in a great forest near the castle there was an old hermit, who 
lived in a hollow tree, and that people came from far and near to 
consult him ; so she said : 

* I had better go and ask his advice ; perhaps he will know what 
to do to prevent the misfortunes which the fairies foretold.' 

She set out very early the next morning, mounted upon a pretty 
little white mule, which was shod with solid gold, and two of her 
ladies rode beliind her on beautiful horses. When they reached 
the forest they dismounted, for the trees grew so thickly that the 
horses could not pass, and made their way on foot to the hollow 
tree where the hermit lived. At first when he saw them coming he 
was vexed, for he was not fond of ladies ; but when he recognised 
the Queen, he said : 

* You are welcome. Queen. What do you come to ask of me ? ' 
Then the Queen told him all the fairies had foreseen for Rosette, 

and asked what she should do, and the hermit answered that she 
must shut the Princess up in a tower and never let her come out of 
it again. The Queen thanked and rewarded him, and hastened 
back to the castle to tell the King. ^Vhen he heard the news he 
had a great tower built as quickly as possible, and there the Prin- 
cess was shut up, and the King and Queen and her two brothers 
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went to aee her every daj that ihe might not be dull. The eldest 
brother was called ' the Great Frince,' and the second ' the Little 
Prince.' The; loved their sister dearly, for aho woe the sweetest, 
prettiest princess who waa ever seen, and the least little Bmile from 
her was worth more than a hundred pieces of gold. When Rosette 
was fifteen years old the Great Prince went to the King and asked 
if it would not soon be time for her to be married, and the Little 
Prince put the same question to the Qaeen. 

Their majesties were amused at them for thinking of it, but did 
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not make any reply, and soon after both the King and the Queen 
were taken ill, and died on the same day. Everybody was 
sorry, Boaette especially, and all the bells in the kingdom were 
tolled. 

Then all the dukes and counaellors put the Great Prince upon a 
golden throne, and crowned him with a diamond crown, and they 
all cried, ' Long live the King ! ' And after that there was nothing 
bnt feasting and rejoicing. 

The new King and his brother aaid to one another : 
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* Now that we are the masters, let as take oar sister oat of thai 
dull tower which she is so tired of.* 

They had only to go across the garden to reach the tower, which 
was very hip^h, and stood up in a comer. Bosette was bosy at her 
embroidery, but when she saw her brothers she got ap, and taking 
the Kinp^'s hand cried : 

* Good mominjj, dear brother. Now that you are King, please 
take me out of this dull tower, for I am so tired of it.* 

Tlien she began to cry, but the King kissed her and told her to 
dry her tears, as that was just what they had come for, to take her 
out of the tower and bring her to their beautiful castle, and the 
Prince showed her the pocketful of sugar plums he had brought for 
her, and said : 

' Make haste, and let us get away from this ugly tower, and very 
soon the King will arrange a grand marriage for you.' 

When llosette saw the beautiful garden, fiill of fruit and flowers, 
with green grass and sparkling fountains, she was so astonished 
that not a word could she say, for she had never in her life seen 
anythin«:f like it before. She looked about her, and ran hither and 
thither gathering fruit and flowers, and her little dog Frisk, who 
was brij^ht green all over, and had but one ear, danced before her, 
crying ' Bow-wow-wow,' and turning head over heels in the most 
enclianting way. 

Everybody was amused at Frisk's antics, but all of a sudden he 
ran away into a little wood, and the Princess was following him, 
when, to hor great delight, she saw a peacock, who was spreading 
his tail in tlie sunshine, llosotte thought she had never seen any- 
thing so i)rotty. She could not take her eyes off him, and there she 
stood entranced until tlio King and the Prince came up and asked 
what was amusing her so much. She showed them the peacock, 
and asked what it was, and they answered that it was a bird which 
people sometimes ate. 

' What ! ' said the Princess, * do they dare to kill that beautiful 
creature and eat it ? I declare that I will never marry any one but 
the King of the Peacocks, and when I am Queen I will take very 
good care that nobody eats any of my subjects.' 

At this the King was very much astonished. 

* But, little sister,' said he, * where shall we find the King of the 
Peacocks ? ' 

* Oh I wherever you like, sire,' she answered, * but I will never 
marry any one else.* 
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After this they took Bosette to the beantifdl castle, and the pea- 
cock was brought with her, and told to walk about on the terrace 
outside her windows, so that she might always see jhim, and then 
the ladies of the court came to see the Princess, and they brought 
her beautiful presents — dresses and ribbons and sweetmeats, dia- 
monds and pearls and dolls and embroidered slippers, and she was 
80 well brought up, and said, * Thank you ! * so prettily, and was so 
gracious, that everyone went away delighted with her. 

Meanwhile the King and the Prince were considering how they 
should find the King of the Peacocks, if there was such a person in 
the world. And first of all they had a portrait made of the Princess, 
which was so like her that you really would not have been surprised 
if it had spoken to you. Then they said to her : 

* Since you will not marry anyone but the King of the Peacocks, 
we are going out together into the wide world to search for him. 
If we find him for you we shall be very glad. In the meantime, 
mind you take good care of our kingdom.* 

Bosette thanked them for all the trouble they were taking on her 
account, and promised to take great care of the kingdom, and only to 
amuse herself by looking at the peacock, and making Frisk dance 
while they were away. 

So they set out, and asked everyone they met — 

* Do you know the King of the Peacocks ? * 
But the answer was always, * No, no.* 

Then they went on and on, so far that no one has ever been 
fiairther, and at last they came to the Kingdom of the Cockchafers. 

They had never before seen such a number of cockchafers, and 
the buzzing was so loud that the Kihg was afraid he should be 
deafened by it. He asked the most distinguished-looking cock- 
chafer they met if he knew where they could find the King of the 
Peacocks. 

* Sire,* replied the cockchafer, * his kingdom is thirty thousand 
leagues from this ; you have come the longest way.* 

* And how do you know that ? * said the King. 

* Oh 1 * said the cockchafer, * we all know you very well, since we 
spend two or three months in your garden every year.' 

Thereupon the King and the Prince made great firiends with him, 
and they all walked arm-in-arm and dined together, and afterwards 
the cockchafer showed them all the cmiosities of his strange country, 
where the tiniest green leaf costs a gold piece and more. Then 
they set out again to finish their journey, and this time, as they knew 
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the waj, they were not long upon the road. It was eoay to gneia 
that tlipy had come to the right place, for tbej saw peacocks in 
every tree, and their cries coiUd be heard a long w«y oft 

When they reached the city they found it Ml of men wid women 
who were dressed entirely in peacocks" feathers, which were evidently 
thought prettier than anythinR else. 

They soon met the King, who was driving about in a beantifiil 
little golden carriage which glittered with diamonds, and was drawn 




at full Bi>eed by twelve peacocks. The King and the Prince were 
delighted to see that the Kizij^ of the Peacocks was as handsome as 
poBsible. Ho had curly golden hair and was very pale, and ha 
wore a crown of peacocks' feathers. 

When he saw Bosctte's brothers he knew at once that they Were 
strangera, and stopping his carriage he sent for them to speak to 
him. When they had greeted liiiu they said ; 

' Sire, we have come from very far away to show you a beautiful 
portrait.' 
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So saying they drew from their travelling bag the picture of 

Bosette. 

The King looked at it in silence a long time, but at last he said : 
*I could not have believed that there was such a beautiful 

Princess in the world ! ' 

* Indeed, she is reaUy a hundred times as pretty as that,' said 
her brothers. 

* I think you must be making fun of me,' replied the King of the 
Peacocks. 

* Sire,' said the Prince, * my brother is a King, like yourself. He 
is called "the King," I am called "the Prince," and that is the 
portrait of our sister, the Princess Rosette. We have come to ask 
if you would like to marry her. She is as good as she is beauti- 
ful, and we will give her a bushel of gold pieces for her dowry.' 

* Oh ! with all my heart,' replied the King, * and I will make her 
very happy. She shall have whatever she likes, and I shall love 
her dearly ; only I warn you that if she is not as pretty as you have 
told me, I will have your heads cut off.' 

* Oh ! certainly, we quite agree to that,' said the brothers in one 
breath. 

* Very well. Off with you into prison, and stay there until the 
Princess arrives,' said the King of the Peacocks. 

And the Princes were so sure that Rosette was far prettier than 
her portrait that they went without a murmur. They were very 
kindly treated, and that they might not feel dull the King came 
often to see them. As for Rosette's portrait that was taken up to 
the palace, and the King did nothing but gaze at it aU day and aU 
night. 

As the King and the Prince had to stay in prison, they sent a 
letter to the Princess telling her to pack up all her treasures as 
quickly as possible, and come to them, as the King of the Peacocks 
was waiting to marry her ; but they did not say that they were in 
prison, for fear of making her imeasy. 

When Rosette received the letter she was so deUghted that she 
ran about telling everyone that the King of the Peacocks was found, 
and she was going to marry him. 

Guns were fired, and fireworks let off. Everyone had as many 
cakes and sweetmeats as he wanted. And for three days everybody 
who came to see the Princess was presented with a slice of bread - 
and-jam, a nightingale's egg, and some hippocras. After having 
thus entertained her friends, she distributed her dolls among them, 

B. H 
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and left her brother's kingdom to the care of the wisest old men of 
the city, telling them to take charge of everything, not to spend any 
money, but save it all up until the King should return, and above 
all, not to forget to feed her peacock. Then she set out, only taking 
with her her nurse, and the nurse's daughter, and the little green 
dog Frisk. 

They took a boat and put out to sea, carrying with them the 
bushel of gold pieces, and enough dresses to last the Princess ten 
years if she wore two every day, and they did nothing but laugh and 
sing. The nurse asked the boatman : 

* Can you take us, can you take us to the kingdom of the pea- 
cocks ? ' 

But he answered : 

* Oh no ! oh no ! • 
Then she said : 

' You must take us, you must take us.* 
And he answered : 

* Very soon, very soon.' 
Then the nurse said : 

* Will you take us ? will you take us ? ' 
And the boatman answered : 

' Yes, yes.' 

Then she whispered in his ear : 

' Do you want to make your fortune ? ' 

And he said : 

* Certainly I do.' 

* I can tell you how to get a bag of gold,' said she. 
' I ask nothing better,' said the boatman. 

' Well,' said the nurse, ' to-night, when the Princess is asleep, yon 
must help me to tlirow her into the sea, and when she is drowned 
I will put her beautiful clothes upon my daughter, and we vnll take 
her to the King of the Peacocks, who wUl be only too glad to marry 
her, and as your reward you shall have yoiu: boat full of diamonds.' 

The boatman was very much surprised at this proposal, and 
said : 

' But what a pity to drown such a pretty Princess ! ' 

However, at last the nurse persuaded him to help her, and when 
the night came and the Princess was fast asleep as usual, with Frisk 
curled up on his own cushion at the foot of her bed, the wicked nurse 
fetched the boatman and her daughter, and between them they 
picked up the Princess, feather bed, mattress, pillows, blankets and 
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all, and threw her into the sea, without even waking her. Now, 
luckily, the Princesa'a bed was entirely stuffed with phanix feathers, 
which ore very i&re, and have the property of always floating upon 
water, so Boeette went on swimming about as if she had been in a 
boat. A&BT a little while she began to feel very cold, and turned 
round BO often that she woke Frisk, who started up, and, having a 
very good nose, smelt the soles and herrings so close to him that he 
began to bark. He barked so long and so loud that he woke all the 
other fish, who came swimming up round the Princess's bed, and 
poking at it with their great heads. As for her, site said to herself: 




' How our boat does rock upon the water ! I am reallj' glad 
that I am not often as uncomfortable as I have been to-night.' 

The wicked nurse and the boatman, wlio were by this time quite 
a long way oS, heard Frisk barking, and said to each other: 

' That horrid little animal and his mistJesB are drinking our 
health in sea- water now. Let us make haste to land, for we must 
be quite near the city of the King of the Peacocks.' 

The King had sent a hundred carriages to meet them, drawn by 
every kind of strange animal. There were lions, bears, wolves, stags, 
horses, buffaloes, eagles, and peacocks. The carriage intended ior 
the FrincsBs Boutte bad six blue monkeys, which could turn summer- 
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eaults, and dance on a tight-rope, and do many other charming 
tricks. Their harness was all of crimson velvet with gold buckles, 
and behind the carriage walked sixty beautiful ladies chosen by the 
King to wait upon Eosette and amuse her. 

The nurse had taken all the pains imaginable to deck out her 
daughter. She put on her Rosette's prettiest frock, and covered her 
with diamonds from head to foot. But she was so ugly that nothing 
could make her look nice, and what was worse, she was sulky and 
ill-tempered, and did nothing but grmnble all the time. 

When she stepped from the boat and the escort sent by the Sing 
of the Peacocks caught sight of her, they were so surprised that they 
could not say a single word. 

* Now then, look alive,' cried the false Princess. * If you don't 
bring me something to eat I wiU have all your heads cut ofif 1 * 

Then they whispered one to another : 

' Here's a pretty state of things ! she is as wicked as she is ugly. 
What a bride for our poor King ! She certainly was not worth bring- 
ing from the other end of the world 1 ' 

But she went on ordering them all about, and for no fault at all 
would give slaps and pinches to everyone she could reach. 

As the procession was bo long it advanced but slowly, and the 
nurse's daughter sat up in her carriage trying to look like a Queen. 
But the peacocks, who were sitting upon every tree waiting to salute 
her, and who had made up their minds to cry, * Long live our beau- 
tiful Queen ! ' when they caught sight of the false bride could not 
help crying instead : 

' Oh ! how ugly she is ! ' 

Which offended her so nnich that she said to the guards : 

* Make haste and kill all these insolent peacocks who have dared 
to msult me.' 

But the peacocks only flew away, laughing at her. 
The rogue of a boatman, who noticed all this, said softly to the 
nm*8e : 

* This is a bad business for us, gossip ; your daughter ought to 
have been prettier.' 

But she answered : 

* Be quiet, stupid, or you will spoil everything.' 

Now they told the King that the Princess was approaching. 
' Well,' said he, * did her brothers teU me truly ? Is she prettier 
than her portrait ? ' 

* Sire,' they answered,*ifBhewereaspretty that would do very welL' 
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* That's tnie,* said the King ; * I for one shall be, quite satisfied if 
she is. Let us go and meet her.' For they knew by the uproar that 
she had arrived, but they could not tell what all the shouting was 
about. The King thought he could hear the words : 

* How ugly she is 1 How ugly she is I ' and he fancied they must 
refer to some dwarf the Princess was bringing with her. It never 
occurred to him that they could apply to the bride herself. 

The Princess Eosette's portrait was carried at the head of the 
procession, and after it walked the King surrounded by his courtiers. 
He was aU impatience to see the lovely Princess, but when he 
caught sight of the nuree's daughter he was furiously angry, and 
would not advance another step. For she was really ugly enough 
to have fidghtened anybody. 

j What I ' he cried, ' have the two rascals who are my prisoners 
dared to play me such a trick as this ? Do they propose that I 
shall marry this hideous creature ? Let her be shut up in my great 
tower, with her nurse and those who brought her here ; and as for 
them, I will have their heads cut off.' 

Meanwhile the King and the Prince, who knew that their 
sister must have arrived, had made themselves smart, and sat ex- 
pecting every minute to be summoned to greet her. So when the 
gaoler came with soldiers, and carried them down into a black dun- 
geon which swarmed with toads and bats, and where they were up 
to their necks in water, nobody could have been more surprised and 
dismayed than they were. 

* This is a dismal kind of wedding,' they said ; * what can have 
happened that we should be treated like this ? They must mean to 
kiUus.' 

And this idea annoyed them very much. Three days passed 
before they heard any news, and then the King of the Peacocks came 
and berated them through a hole in the wall. 

* You have called yourselves King and Prince,' he cried, * to try 
and make me marry your sister, but you are nothing but beggars, 
not worth the water you drink. I mean to make short work with 
you, and the sword is being sharpened that will cut off your heads ! * 

* King of the Peacocks,' answered the King angrily, * you had 
better take care what you are about. I am as good a King as your- 
self, and have a splendid kingdom and robes and crowns, and 
plenty of good red g6ld to do what I like with. You are pleased to 
jest about having our heads cut off; perhaps you think we have stolen 
something from you ? * 
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At first the King of the Peacocks was taken aback by this bold 
speech, and had half a mind to send them all away together ; but 
his Prime Minister declared that it would never do to let such a 
trick as that pass impunished, everybody would laugh at him ; so the 
accusation was drawn up against them, that they were impostors, 
and that they had promised the King a beautifid Princess in marriage 
who, when she arrived, proved to be an ugly peasant girL 

This accusation was read to the prisoners, who cried ont that 
they had spoken the truth, that their sister was indeed a Princess 
more beautiful than the day, and that there was some mysteiy 
about all this which they could not fathom. Therefore they de- 
manded seven days in which to prove their innocence, The King 
of the Peacocks was so angry that he would hardly even grant them 
this favour, but at last he was persuaded to do so. 

While all this was going on at court, let us see what had bieen 
happening to the real Princess. When the day broke she and Friik 
were equally astonished at finding themselves alone upon theseti 
with no boat and no one to help them. The Princess cried and 
cried, until even the fishes were sorry for her. 

^ Alas ! ' she said, * the King of the Peacocks must have ordered 
me to be thrown into the sea because he had changed his miad 
and did not want to marry me. But how strange of him, when I 
should have loved him so much, and we should have been so happy 
together ! ' 

And tlicn she cried harder than ever, for she could not help still 
loving him. So for two days they floated up and down the sea, wet 
and shivering with the cold, and so hungry that when the Princess 
saw some oysters she caught them, and she and Frisk both ate some, 
though they didn't like them at all. When night came the Prin- 
cess was so frightened that she said to Frisk: 

' Oh ! Do please keep on barking for fear the soles should come 
and eat us up ! ' 

Now it happened that they had floated close in to the shore, 
where a poor old man lived all alone in a little cottage. When he 
heard Frisk's barking he thought to himself: 

* There must have been a shipwreck I ' (for no dogs ever passed 
that way by any chance), and he went out to see if he could be of 
any use. He soon saw the Princess and Frisk floating up and 
down, and Rosette, stretching out her hands to him, cried : 

* Oh I Good old man, do save me, or I shall die of cold and 
hunger 1 
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Wben he heard her cry out ao piteouety he was very sorry for 
her, and ran back into his house to fetch a lung boat-hook. Then ha 
waded into the water up to his chin, and aAei being nearly drowned 
once or twice he at last Hucceeded in getting hold of the Prinoeae's 
bed and dragging it on shore. 

Rosette and Frisk were joyful enough to find themselves onoe 
more on dry land, and the Friiicess thanked the old man heartily ; 
then, wrapping herself up in her blankets, she daintily picked her way 
up to the cottage on her little bate feet. There the old man lighted 
a fire of straw, and then drew from an old boK his wife's dress and 




ehoee, which the Princess put on, and thus roughly clad looked as 
charming as poseible, and Frisk danced his very best to amuse her. 

The old man saw that Rosette must be some great lady, for hor 
bed coverings were all of satin and gold. He begged that she 
would tell him all her history, as she might safely trust him. The 
Princess told him everything, weeping bitterly again at the thought 
that it was by the King's orders thLut she had been thrown over- 
board. 

' And now, my daughter, what is to be done ? ' said the old man. 
' You are a great Princess, accustomed to fare daintily, and 1 have 
Dothing to offer you but black bread and radishes, which will not 
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suit you at all. Shall I go and tell the King of the PeacockB that 
you are here ? If he sees you he will certainly wish to marry you.' 

'Oh no !' cried Rosette, * he must be wicked, since he tried to 
drown me. Don't let us tell him, but if you have a little basket 
give it to me.' 

The old man gave her a basket, and tying it round Frisk's neck 
she said to him : * Go and find out the best cooking-pot in the town 
and bring the contents to me.' 

Away went Frisk, and as there was no better dinner cooking in 
all the town than the King's, he adroitly took the cover off the pot 
and brought all it contained to the Princess, who said : 

* Now go back to the pantry, and bring the best of everything you 
find there.' 

So Frisk went back and filled his basket with white bread, and 
red wine, and every kind of sweetmeat, until it was almost too 
heavy for him to carry. 

When the King of the Peacocks wanted his dinner there was 
nothing in the pot and nothing in the pantry. All the courtiers 
looked at one another in dismay, and the King was terribly cross. 

* Oh well ! ' he Raid, * if there is no dinner I cannot dine, but 
take care that plenty of things are roasted for supper.' 

When evening came the Princess said to Frisk : 

* Go into the town and find out the best kitchen, and bring me 
all the nicest morsels that are being roasted upon the spit.' 

Frisk did as he was told, and as he knew of no better kitchen 
than the King's, he went in softly, and when the cook's back was 
turned took everything that was upon the spit, As it happened it 
was all done to a turn, and looked so good that it made him hungry 
only to see it. lie carried his basket to the Princess, who at once 
sent him back to th^pantry to bring all the tarts and sugar plums 
that had been prepared for the King's supper. 

The King, as he had had no dinner, was very hungry and 
wanted his supper early, but when he asked for it, lo and behold it 
was all gone, and he had to go to bed half-starved and in a terrible 
temper. The next day the same thing happened, and the next, so that 
for three days the King got nothing at all to eat, because just when 
the dinner or the supper was ready to be served it mysteriously 
disappeared. At last the Prime Minister began to be afiraid that 
the King would be starved to death, so he resolved to hide himself 
in some dark corner of the kitchen, and never take his eyes off the 
cooking-pot. His surprise was great when he presently saw a little 
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green dog with one ear slip softly into the kitchen, uncover the 
pot, transfer all its contents to his basket, and run off. The Prime 
Minister followed hastily, and tracked him all through the town to 
the cottage of the good old man ; then he ran back to the King and 
told him that he had found out where all his dinners and suppers 
went. The King, who was very much astonished, said he should 
like to go and see for himself. So he set out, accompanied by the 
Prime Minister and a guard of archers, and arrived just in time to 
find the old man and the Princess finishing his dinner. 

The King ordered that they should be seized and bound with 
ropes, and Frisk also. 

When they were brought back to the palace some one told the 
King, who said : 

* To-day is the last day of the respite granted to those impostors ; 
they shall have their heads cut off at the same time as these 
stealers of my dinner.' Then the old man went down on his knees 
before the King and begged for time to tell him everything. While 
he spoke the King for the first time looked attentively at the 
Princess, because he was sorry to see how she cried, and when he 
heard the old man saying that her name was Bosette, and that she 
had been treacherously thrown into the sea, he turned head over 
heels three times without stopping, in spite of being quite weak fi'om 
hunger, and ran to embrace her, and untied the ropes which bound 
her with his own hands, declaring that he loved her with all his heart. 

Messengers t^ere sent to bring the Princes out of prison, and 
they came very sadly, believing that they were to be executed at 
once : the nurse and her daughter and the boatman were brought 
also. As soon as they came in Kosette ran to embrace her brothers, 
while the traitors threw themselves down before her and begged for 
mercy. The King and the Princess were so happy that they freely for- 
gave them, and as for the good old man he was splendidly rewarded, 
and spent the rest of his days in the palace. The King of the 
Peacocks made ample amends to the King and Prince for the way 
in which they had been treated, and did everything in his power to 
show how sorry he was. 

The nurse restored to Eosetteall her dresses and jewels, and the 
bushel of gold pieces ; the wedding was held at once, and they all 
lived happily ever after — even to Frisk, who enjoyed the greatest 
luxury, and never had anything worse than the wing of a partridge 
for dinner all the rest of his life.^ 

^ Madame d'Aolnoy. 
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ONCE upon a time there lived a King who had three daughters. 
Now it happened that he had to go out to battle, bo he called 
his daughters and said to them : 

* My dear children, I am obliged to go to the wars. The enemy 
is approaching us with a large army. It is a great grief to me to 
leave you all. During my absence take care of yourselves and be 
good girls ; behave well and look after everything in the house. 
You may walk in the garden, and you may go into all the rooms 
in the palace, except the room at the back in the right-hand 
corner ; into that you must not enter, for harm would befall you.' 

* You may keep your mind easy, father,' they replied. * We 
have never been disobedient to you. Go in peace, and may heaven 
give you a glorious victory I ' 

When everything was ready for his departure, the King gave 
them the keys of all the rooms and reminded them once more of 
what he had said. His daughters kissed his hands with tears in 
their eyes, and wished him prosperity, and he gave the eldest the 
keys. 

Now when the girls found themselves alone they felt so sad and 
dull that they did not know what to do. So, to pass the time, they 
decided to work for part of the day, to read for part of the day, and 
to enjoy themselves in the garden for part of the day. As long as 
they did this all went well with them. But this happy state of 
things did not last long. Every day they grew more and more 
curious, and you will see what the end of that was. 

* Sisters,' said the eldest Princess, * all day long we sew, spin, and 
read. We have been several days quite alone, and there is no 
corner of the garden that we have not explored. We have been 
in all the rooms of our father's palace, and have admired the rich 
and beautiful furniture : why should not we go into the room that 
our father forbad us to enter ? * 
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Sister,* said the youngest, * I cannot think how you can tempt 
as to break our father's command. When he told us not to go into 
that room he must have known what he was saj'ing, and have had 
\ good reason for saying it.* 

* Surely the sky won't fall about our heads if we do go in,* said 
ihe second Princess. * Dragons and such like monsters that would 
ievour us will not be hidden in the room. And how will our father 
3ver find out that we have gone in ? ' 

While they were speaking thus, encouraging each other, they 
aad reached the room ; the eldest fitted the key into the lock, and 
map 1 the door stood open. 

The three girls entered, and what do you think they saw ? 

The room was quite empty, and without any ornament, but m 
the middle stood a large table, with a gorgeous cloth, and on it lay 
i, big open book. 

Now the Princesses were curious to know what was written in 
the book, especially the eldest, and this is what she read : 

* The eldest daughter of this King will marry a prince fi:om the 
East.* 

Then the second girl stepped forward, and turning over the page 
she read : 

* The second daughter of this King will marry a prince from the 
West.' 

The girls were delighted, and laughed and teased each other. 

But the youngest Princess did not want to go near the table or 
to open the book. Her elder sisters however left her no peace, and 
will she, nill she, they dragged her up to the table, and in fear and 
trembling she turned over the page and read : 

* The youngest daughter of this King will be married to a pig from 
the North.' 

Now if a thunderbolt had fallen upon her from heaven it would 
not have frightened her more. 

She almost died of misery, and if her sisters had not held her 
up, she would have sunk to the ground and cut her head open. 

When she came out of the fainting fit into which she had 
fallen in her terror, her sisters tried to comfort her, saying : 

* How can you believe such nonsense ? When did it ever happen 
that a king's daughter married a pig ? ' 

* What a baby you are ! ' said the other sister ; * has not our 
father enough soldiers to protect you, even if the disgusting creature 
did come to woo you ? * 
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The youngest Princess would fun have let herself be convinced 
by her sisters' words, and have believed what they said, but her heart 
was heavy. Her thoughts kept turning to the book, in which stood 
written that great liappiness waited her sisters, but that a fate was 
in store for her sucli as had never before been known in the world. 

Besides, the thought weighed on her heart that she had been 
guilty of disobeying her father. She began to get quite ill, and in 
a few days she was so changed that it was difficult to recognise her; 
formerly she had been rosy and merry, now she was pale and 
nothing gave her any pleasure. She gave up playing with her sisters 
in the garden, ceased to gather flowers to put in her hair, and never 
sang when they sat together at their spinning and sewing. 

In the meantime the King won a great victory, and having com- 
pletely defeated and driven off the enemy, he hurried home to his 
daughters, to whom his thoughts had constantly turned. Eveiyone 
went out to meet him with cymbals and fifes and drums, and tiiere 
was great rejoicing over his victorious return. The King's first act 
on reaching home was to thank Heaven for the victory he had gained 
over the enemies who had risen against him. He then entered his 
palace, and the three Princesses stepped forward to meet him. His 
joy was great when he saw that they were all well, for the youngest 
did her best not to appear sad. 

In spite of this, however, it was not long before the King noticed 
that his third daughter was getting very thin and sad-looking. And 
aU of a sudden he felt as if a hot iron were entering his soul, for it 
flashed through his mind that she had disobeyed his word. He felt 
sure ho was right ; but to be quite certain he called his daughters to 
him, questioned them, and ordered them to speak the truth. They 
confessed everything, but took good care not to say which had led 
the other two into temptation. 

The King was so distressed when he heard it that he was almost 
overcome by grief. But he took heart and tried to comfort his 
daughters, who looked frightened to death. He saw that what had 
happened had happened, and that a thousand words would not alter 
matters by a hair's-breadth. 

Well, these events had almost been forgotten when one fine day 
a prince from the East appeared at the Court and asked the King for 
the hand of his eldest daughter. The King gladly gave his consent. 
A great wedding banquet was prepared, and after three days of 
feasting the happy pair were accompanied to the firontier with 
much ceremony and rejoicing. 
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After some time the eome thing befell the Becond daughter, who 
was wooed and won by a prince from the West. 

Now when the young PiinceBS eaw that everything fell oQt 
exactly as had been written in the hook, she grew very sad. She 
refiued to eat, and would not put on ber fine clothes nor go out 
walking, and declared that she would rather die than become a 
latighing-Btook to the world. But the King would not allow her to 
do anything bo wrong, and he comforted her in all poseible waye. 

So the time passed, till lo and behold I one fine day an enor- 
mona pig from the North walked into the palace, and going straight 




Vif to the King said, ' Hail I oh King. May your life he as pro- 
qierons and bright as sunrise on a clear day I ' 

'I am glad to see you well. Mend,' answered the King, ' but 
what wind hae brongfat you hither ? ' 

'I come »■ wooing,' replied the Pig. 

Now the King was astonished to hear so fine a speech from a Pig, 
and at once tl occurred to him that somethmg strange was the 
matter. Hewould gladly have turned the Pig's thoughts in another 
direction, as he did not wish to give him the Princesa for a wife ; but 
when be heard that the Court and the whole street were full of all 
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the pigs in the world he saw that there was no escape, and that he 
must give his consent. The Pig was not satisfied with mere pro- 
mises, hut insisted that the wedding should take place within a 
week, and would not go away till the King had sworn a royal oath 
upon it. 

The King then sent for his daughter, and advised her to submit 
to fate, as there was nothing else to be done. And he added : 

* My child, the words and whole behaviour of this Pig are quite 
unlike those of other pigs. I do not myself believe that he always 
was a pig. Depend upon it some magic or witchcraft has been at 
work. Obey him, and do everything that he wishes, and I feel sure 
that Heaven will shortly send you release.* 

* If you wish me to do this, dear father, I will do it,* replied the 
girl. 

In the meantime the wedding-day drew near. After the marriage, 
the Pig and his bride set out for his home in one of the royal car' 
riages. On the way they passed a great bog, and the Pig ordered 
the carriage to stop, and got out and rolled about in the mire till 
he was covered with mud from head to foot ; then he got back 
into the carriage and told his wife to kiss him. What was the 
poor girl to do ? SIio ])ethought herself of her father's words, and, 
pulling out her pocket handkerchief, she gently wiped the Pig's 
snout and kissed it. 

By the tinio they reached the Pig's dwelling, which stood in a 
thick wood, it was quite dark. They sat down quietly for a little, as 
they were tired after their drive ; then they had supper together, and 
lay down to rest. During the night the Princess noticed that the Pig 
had changed into a man. She was not a little surprised, but re- 
membering her father's words, she took courage, determined to 
wait and see what would happen. 

And now she noticed that every night the Pig became a man, 
and every morning he was changed into a Pig before she awoke. 
This happened several nights running, and the Princess could not 
understand it at all. Clearly her husband must be bewitched. In 
time she grew quite fond of him, he was so kind and gentle. 

One fine day as she was sitting alone she saw an old witch go past. 
She felt quite excited, as it was so long since she had seen a human 
being, and she called out to the old woman to come and talk to her. 
Among other things the witch told her that she understood all 
magic arts, and that she could foretell the future, and knew the 
healing powers of herbs and plants. 
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* I shall be grateful to you all my life, old dame,* said the 
Princess, * if you will tell me what is the matter with my husband. 
Why is he a Pig by day and a human being by night ? ' 

* I was just going to tell you that one thing, my dear, to show 
you what a good fortune-teller I am. If you like, I will give you a 
herb to break the spell.' 

* If you will only give it to me,' said the Princess, * I will give 
you anything you choose to ask for, for I cannot bear to see him in 
this state.' 

* Here, then, my dear child,' said the witch, * take this thread, 
but do not let him know about it, for if he did it would lose its 
healing power. At night, when he is asleep, you must get up very 
quietly, and fasten the thread round his left foot as firmly as 
possible ; and you will see in the morning he will not have changed 
back into a Pig, but will still be a man. I do not want any reward. 
I shall be suflBciently repaid by knowing that you are happy. It 
almost breaks my heart to think of all you have suffered, and I only 
wish I had known it sooner, as I should have come to your rescue 
at once.' 

"When the old witch had gone away the Princess hid the thread 
very carefully, and at night she got up quietly, and with a beating 
heart she bound the thread roimd her husband's foot. Just as she 
was pulling the knot tight there was a crack, and the thread broke, 
for it was rotten. 

Her husband awoke with a start, and said to her, * Unhappy 
woman, what have you done ? Three days more and this unholy 
spell would have fallen from me, and now, who knows how long I 
may have to go about in this disgusting shape ? I must leave you 
at once, and we shall not meet again imtil you have worn out three 
pairs of iron shoes and blunted a steel stafT in your search for me.' 
So saying he disappeared. 

Now, when the Princess was left alone she began to weep and 
moan in a way that was pitiful to hear ; but when she saw that 
her tears and groans did her no good, she got up, determined to go 
wherever fate should lead her. 

On reaching a town, the first thing she did was to order three 
pairs of iron sandals and a steel staff, and having made these pre- 
parations for her journey, she set out in search of her husband. On 
and on she wandered over nine seas and across nine contiuents ; 
through forests with trees whose stems were as thick as beer- 
barrels ; stumbling and knocking herself against the fallen branches, 
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then picking herself up and going on ; the boughs of the trees hit 
her face, and the shrubs tore her hands, but on she went, and never 
looked back. At last, wearied with her long journey and worn ont 
and overcome with sorrow, but still with hope at her heart, she 
reached a house. 

Now who do you think Uved there ? The Moon. 

The Princess knocked at the door, and begged to be let in that 
she might rest a little. The mother of the Moon, when she saw her 
sad plight, felt a great pity for her, and took her in and nursed and 
tended her. And while she was here the Princess had a little 
baby. 

One day the mother of the Moon asked her : 

* How was it possible for you, a mortal, to get hither to the 
house of the Moon ? ' 

Then the poor Princess told her all that happened to her, and 
added : ^ I shall always be thankful to Heaven for leading me 
hither, and grateful to you that you took pity on me and on my 
baby, and did not leave us to die. Now I beg one last fiavour of 
you ; can your daughter, the Moon, tell me where my husband is ? ' 

* She cannot tell you that, my child,' repHed the goddess, *but, 
if you will travel towards the East imtil you reach the dwelling of 
the Sun, he may be able to tell you something.* 

Then she gave the Princess a roast chicken to eat, and warned 
her to be very careful not to lose any of the bones, because they 
might be of great use to her. 

When the Princess had thanked her once more for her hospi- 
tality and for her good advice, and had thrown away one pair of 
shoes that were worn out, and had put on a second pair, she tied up 
the chicken bones in a bundle, and taking her baby in her arms and 
her staff in her hand, she set out once more on her wanderings. 

On and on and on she went across bare sandy deserts, where the 
roads were so heavy that for every two steps that she took forwards 
she fell back one ; but she struggled on till she had passed these 
dreary plains ; next she crossed high rocky mountains, jumping 
from crag to crag and from peak to peak. Sometimes she would 
rest for a little on a mountain, and then start afresh always far- 
ther and farther on. She had to cross swamps and to scale moun- 
tain peaks covered with flints, so that her feet and knees and 
elbows were all torn and bleeding, and sometimes she came to a 
precipice across which she could not jump, and she had to crawl 
round on hands and knees, helping herself along with her staf^ 
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At length, wearied to death, she reachetl the palace in which the 

Son lived. She knocked and begged for admiasioD. The mother of 

the Sun opened the door, and was astonished at beholding a mortal 

from the distant earthly shores, and wept with pity when she 

heard of all she had suffered. Then, having promised to aek her 

flon about the Princess s husband, she hid her in the cellar so that 

the Sun might notice nothmg on hia return home for he was always 

in a bad temper when 

he came m at mght 
The next day the 

Princess feared (hat 

things would not go 

well with her for the 

Sun had noticed that 

some one from the 

other world had been 

in the palace. But his 

mother had eoothed 

liim with soft words, 

aganriDg him that this 

was not BO. 60 the 

Princess took heart 

when she saw how 

kindly she waB treated, 

and asked : 

' But how in the 

world is it possible for 
I the Sun to be angry ? 

Be is BO beautiful and 
I BO good to mortals.' 

1'This is how it 
h&ppens,' replied the 
Sun's mother. 'In 
I the morning when he 
Btuds at the gates of paradise he is happy, and smiles on the whole 
vorld, but during the day he gets cross, because he sees all the evil 
deeds of men, and that is why his heat becomes so scorching ; but 
'I in the evening he is both sad and angry, for he stands at the gates 
|l of death; that ia his usual course. From there he comes back 
; We.' 
'1 She then told the Princess that she had asked about her hue- 
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band, but that her son had replied that he knew nothing abont him, 
and that her only hope was to go and inquire of the Wind. 

Before the Princess left the mother of the Sun gave her a roast 
chicken to eat, and advised her to take great care of the bones, 
which she did, wrapping them up in a bimdle. She then threw 
away her second pair of shoes, which were quite worn out, and with 
her child on her arm and her staff in her hand, she set forth on 
her way to the Wind. 

In these wanderings she met with even greater difficulties than 
before, for she came upon one mountain of flints after another, out 
of which tongues of fire would flame up ; she passed through woods 
which had never been trodden by human foot, and had to cross 
fields of ice and avalanches of snow. The poor woman nearly 
died of these hardships, but she kept a brave heart, and at length 
she reached an enormous cave in the side of a mountain. This 
was where the Wind lived. There was a little door in the railing 
in front of the cave, and here the Princess knocked and begged for 
admission. The mother of the Wind had pity on her and took her 
in, that she might rest a Httle. Here too she was hidden away, so 
that the Wind might not notice hor. 

The next morning the mother of the Wind told her that her hus- 
band was living in a thick wood, so thick that no axe had been able 
to cut a way through it ; here ho had built himself a sort of house 
by placing trunks of trees together and fastening them with withes 
and here he lived alone, shunning human kind. 

After the mother of the Wind had given the Princess a chicken 
to eat, and had warned her to take care of the bones, she advised 
her to go by the Milky Way, which at night lies across the sky, and 
to wander on till she reached her goal. 

Having thanked the old woman with tears in her eyes for her 
hospitality, and for the good news she had given her, the Princess 
set out on her journey and rested neither night nor day, so great 
was her longing to see her husband again. On and on she walked 
until her last pair of shoes fell in pieces. So she threw them away 
and went on with bare feet, not heeding the bogs nor the thorns 
that wounded her, nor the stones that bruised her. At last she 
reached a beautiful green meadow on the edge of a wood. Her 
heart was cheered by the sight of the flowers and the soft cool 
grass, and she sat down and rested for a little. But hearing the 
birds chirping to their mates among the trees made her think with 
longing of her husband, and she wept bitterly, and taking her child 
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En her arms, and lier bundle of chicken bones on her shoulder, ahe 
entered the wood. 

For three days and three nights she straggled through it, but 
(»>uld find nothing. She was quite worn out with weariness and 
hunger, and even her staff was no further help to her, for in her 
many wanderings it had become quite blunted. She almost gave 
up in despair, but made one last great effort, and suddenly in a, 
thicket she came upon the sort 
of house that the mother of the 
Wind bod described. It had no 
windows, and the door was up 
in (he roof. Bound the house 
she went, in search of steps, but 
could find none. What was she 
to do ? How was she to get in ■• 
She thought and thought, and 
tried in vain to climb up to the 
door. Then suddenly she be- 
thought her of the chicken bones 
that she hod dragged all that 
weary way, and she said to her 
self: ' They would not all haie 
told me to take such good care 
of these bones if they had not 
had some good reason for doing 
BO. Perhaps now, in my hour 
of need, they may be of use to 

So she took the bones out of 
her bundle, and having thought 
for a moment, she placed the two 
ends together. To her surprise 
they stuck tight; then she added 
the other bones, till she had two 
long poles the height of the house ; these she placed against the wall, 
at a distance of a yard from one another. Across them she placed 
the other bones, piece by piece, like the steps of a ladder. As soon 
as one step was finished she stood upon it and made the next one, 
and then the next, tiU she was close to the door. But just as she got 
near the top she noticed that there were no bones left for the last 
mug of the ladder. What was she to do f Without that last step 
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the whole ladder was useless. She most have lost one of the bones. 
Then suddenly an idea came to her. Taking a knife she chopped 
ofif her little finger, and placing it on the last step, it stuck as the 
bones had done. The ladder was complete, and with her child on 
her arm she entered the door of the house. Here she found every- 
thing in perfect order. Having taken some food, she laid the child 
down to sleep in a trough that was on the floor, and sat down her- 
self to rest. 

When her husband, the Pig, came back to his house, he was 
startled by what he saw. At first he could not believe his eyes, 
and stared at the ladder of bones, and at the little finger on the top 
of it. He felt that some fresh magic must be at work, and in his 
terror he almost turned away from the house ; but then a better 
idea came to him, and he changed himself into a dove, so that no 
witchcraft could have power over him, and flew into the room 
without touching the ladder. Here he found a woman rock'ng a 
child. At the sight of her, looking so changed by all that she had 
suffered for his sake, his heart was moved by such love and longing 
and by so great a pity that he suddenly became a man. 

The Princess stood up when she saw him, and her heart beat 
with fear, for she did not know him. But when he had told her 
who he was, in her great joy she forgot all her suflerings, and they 
seemed as nothing to her. He was a very handsome man, as 
straight as a fir tree. They sat down together and she told 
him all her adventures, and he wept with pity at the tale. And 
then he told her his own history. 

* I am a King's son. Once when my father was fighting against 
some dragons, who were the scourge of our country, I slew the 
youngest dragon. His mother, who was a witch, cast a spell over me 
and changed me into a Pig. It was she who in the disguise of an 
old woman gave you the thread to bind round my foot. So that 
instead of the three days that had to run before the spell was broken, 
I was forced to remain a Pig for three more years. Now that we 
have suffered for each other, and have found each other again, let 
us forget the past.' 

And in their joy they kissed one another. 

Next morning they set out early to return to his father's king- 
dom. Great was the rejoicing of all the people when they saw him 
and his wife ; his father and his mother embraced them both, and 
there was feasting in the palace for three days and three nights. 

Then they set out to see her father. The old King nearly went 
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Dut of his mind with joy at beholding his daughter again. When 
she had told him aU her adventures, he said to her : 

' Did not I tell you that I was quite sure that that creature who 
v^ooed and won you as his wife had not been bom a Pig ? You see, 
oay child, how wise you were in doing what I told you.' 

And as the King was old and had no heirs, he put them on the 
tJirone in his place. And they ruled as only kings rule who have 
suffered many things. And if they are not dead they are still living 
and ruling happily.' 

' RumlUiische Mclrchen iibersetit von Nite Krenmitz. 
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ONCE upon a time there lived a King and Queen. They had three 
sons, two of them with their wits about them, but the third a 
simpleton. Now the Kinjj had a deer park in which were quantities 
of wild animals of different kinds. Into that park there used to 
come a huge beast — Norka was its name — and do fearful mischief, 
devouring some of the animals every night. The King did all he 
could, but he was unable to destroy it. So at last he called his 
sons together and said, * Whoever will destroy the Norka, to him 
will I give the half of my kingdom.' 

Well, the eldest son imdertook the task. As soon as it was night, 
he took his weapons and set out. But before he reached the park, 
he wont into a trait ir (or tavern), and there he spent the whole 
night in revelry. When he came to his senses it was too late ; the 
day had already dawned. He felt himself disgraced in the eyes of 
his father, but there was no help lor it. The next day the second 
son went, and did just the same. Their father scolded them both 
soundly, and there was an end cf it. 

Well, on the third day the yoimgest son undertook the task. 
They all laughed him to scorn, because he was so stupid, feeling 
sure he wouldn't do anything. But he took his arms, and went 
straight into the park, and sat down on the grass in such a position 
that the moment he went asleep his weapons would prick him, and 
he would awake. 

Presently the midnight hour sounded. The earth began to 
shake, and the Norka came rushing up, and burst right through 
the fence into the park, so huge was it. The Prince pulled himself 
together, leapt to his feet, crossed himself, and went straight at the 
beast. It fled back, and the Prince ran after it. But he soon saw 
that he couldji't catch it on foot, so he hastened to the stable, laid 
his hands on the best horse there, and set off in pursuit. Presently 
he came up with the beast, and they began a fight. They fought 
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and fought ; the Prince gave the beast three wounds. At last they 
were both utterly exhausted, so they lay down to take a short rest. 
But the moment the Prince closed his eyes, up jumped the beast 
and took to flight. The Prince's horse awoke him ; up he jumped 
in a moment, and set off again in pursuit, caught up the beast, and 
again began fighting with it. Again the Prince gave the beast 
three wounds, and then he and the beast lay down again to rest. 
Thereupon away fled the beast as before. The Prince caught it up, 
and again gave it three wounds. But all cf a sudden, just as the 
Prince began chasing it for the fourth time, the beast fled to a great 
white stone, tilted it up, and escaped into the other world, crying 
out to the Prince : * Then only will you overcome me, when you 
enter here.* 

The Prince went home, told his father all that had happened, 
and asked him to have a leather rope plaited, long enough to reach 
to the other world. His father ordered this to be done. When the 
rope was made, the Prince called for his brothers, and he and they, 
having taken servants with them, and everything that was needed 
for a whole year, set out for the place where the beast had disap- 
peared under the stone. When they got there, they built a palace 
on the spot, and lived in it for some time. But when everything 
was ready, the youngest brother said to the others : * Now, brothers, 
who is going to lift this stone ? ' 

Neither of them could so much as stir it, but as soon as he 
touched it, away it flew to a distance, though it was ever so big — 
big as a hill. And when he had flung the stone aside, he spoke a 
second time to his brothers, saying : 

' Who is going into the other world, to overcome the Norka ? ' 

Neither of them off'ered to do so. Then he laughed at them for 
being such cowards, and said : 

* Well, brothers, farewell I Lower me into the other world, and 
don't go away from here, but as soon as the cord is jerked, pull it 
up.' 

His brothers lowered him accordingly, and when he had 
reached the other world, underneath the earth, he went on his way. 
He walked and walked. Presently he espied a horse with rich 
trappings, and it said to him : 

* Hail, Prince Ivan ! Long have I awaited thee ! ' 

He mounted the horse and rode on — rode and rode, until he saw 
standing before him a palace made of copper. He entered the 
courtyard, tied up his horse, and went indoors. In one of the rooms 
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B, dinner was laid out. He sat downtuid dined, and then wentinlo 
a bedroom. There he fonnd a bed, on which he lay down to regL 
Presently there came in a lady, more beautiful than can be imegiDed 
anywhere but in a fairy tale, who said : 

' Thou who art in my house, name thyself! If thon art an old 
man, thou sholt be my father ; if a middle-aged man, my brother; 
but if a young laaa, thou sholt be my husband dear. And if thou 
art a woman, and an old one, thou shalt be my grandmother ; if 




middle-aged, my mother ; and if a girl, thou ahalt be my own 

Thereupon he come forth. And when she saw him ghe wm 
delighted with him, and said ; 

' Wherefore, Prince Ivan— my hueband dear ebalt thou be ! — 
wherefore hast thou come hither ? ' 

Then he tolil her all tliat had happened, and she said : 

' That beast which thou wishest to overcome is my brother. 
He is Bt«3'ing just now with my second sister, who lives not for from 
here in a silver palace. I bound up three of the wounds which thou 
didst give him .' 
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Well, after this they drank, and enjoyed themselves, and held 
sweet converse together, and then the Prince took leave of her, and 
went on to the second sister, the one who lived in the silver palace, 
find with her also he stayed awhile. She told him that her brother 
Norka was then at her youngest sister's. So he went on to the 
youngest sister, who lived in a golden palace. She told him that 
her brother was at that time asleep on the blue sea, and she gave 
him a sword of steel and a draught of the Water of Strength, and 
she told him to cut off her brother's head at a single stroke. And 
when he had heard these things, he went his way. 

And when the Prince came to the blue sea, he looked — there 
al^t the Norka on a stone in the middle of the sea ; and when it 
snored, the water was agitated for seven miles around. The Prince 
crossed himself, went up to it, and smote it on the head with his 
sword. The head jmnped off, saying the while, * Well, I'm done 
for now ! ' ajid rolled far away into the sea. 

After killing the beast, the Prince went back again, picking up 
all the three sisters by the way, with the intention of taking them 
out into the upper world : for they all loved him and would not be 
separated from him. Each of them turned her palace into an egg 
— ^for they were all enchantresses — and they taught him how to 
turn the eggs into palaces, and back again, and they handed over 
the eggs to him. And then they all went to the place from which 
they had to be hoisted into the upper world. And when they came 
to where the rope was, the Prince took hold of it and made the 
maidens fast to it. Then he jerked away at the rope and his 
brothers began to haul it up. And when they had hauled it up, 
and had set eyes on the wondrous maidens, they went aside and 
said : * Let's lower the rope, pull our brother part of the way up, 
and then cut the rope. Perhaps he'll be killed ; but then if he isn't, 
he'll never give us these beauties as wives.' 

So when they had agreed on this, they lowered the rope. But 
their brother was no fool ; he guessed what they were at, so he 
fastened the rope to a stone, and then gave it a pull. His brothers 
hoisted the stone to a great height, and then cut the rope. Down 
fell the stone and broke in pieces ; the Prince poured forth tears 
and went away. Well, he walked and walked. Presently a storm 
arose ; the lightning flashed, the thunder roared, the rain fell in 
torrents. He went up to a tree in order to take shelter under it, 
and on that tree he saw some young birds which were being 
thoroughly drenched. So he took off his coat and covered them 
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over with it, and he himself sat down under the tree. FreBCDtly 
there cajne fljin); » bird^such a big one that the light was blotted 
out by it. It had been dark there before, bot now it became darker 
still. Now this was the mother of those small birds which the 
Prince had covered up. Andwhen the bird had come flying up. 




she perceived that her little ones were covered over, and she said, 
' Who has wrapped up uiy iiestliiigs ? ' and presently, seeing the 
Prince, she added : ' Didst thou do that ? Thanks 1 In return, ask 
of me anything thou desirest. I will do anything for thee.' 
' Then carry me into the other world,' ho replied. 
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' M&ke me a large vessel with a partition in the middle/ she 
said ; * catch all sorts of game, and put them into one half of it, 
and into the other half pour water ; so that there may he meat and 
drink for me.' 

All this the Prince did. Then the bird — having taken the 
vessel on her back, with the Prince sitting in the middle of it — 
began to fly. And after flying some distance she brought him to 
his journey's end, took leave of him, and flew away back. But he 
went to the house of a certain tailor, and engaged himself as his 
flervant* So much the worse for wear was he, so thoroughly had he 
altered in appearance, that nobody would have suspected him oi 
being a Prince. 

Having entered into the service of this master, the Prince began 
to ask what was going on in that country. And his master replied : 
* Our two Princes — for the third one has disappeared — have brought 
away brides from the other world, and want to marry them, but 
those brides refuse. For they insist on having all their wedding. 
clothes made for them first, exactly like those which they used to 
have in the other world, and that without being measured for them. 
The Kmg has called all the workmen together, but not one of them 
will undertake to do it/ 

The Prince, having heard all this, said, * Go to the King, master, 
and teU him that you will provide everything that's in your line.' 

* However can I undertake to make clothes of that sort ? I work 
for quite conunon folks,' says his master. 

•Go along, master 1 I will answer for everything,' says the 
Prince. 

So the tailor went. The King was delighted that at least one 
good workman had been found, and gave him as much money as 
ever he wanted. When his tailor had settled everything, he went 
home. And the Prince said to him : 

* Now then, pray to God, and lie down to sleep ; to-morrow all 
will be ready.' And the tailor followed his lad's advice, and went 
to bed. 

Midnight sounded. The Prince arose, went out of the city into 
the fields, took out of his pocket the eggs which the maidens had 
given him, and, as they had taught him, turned them into three 
palaces. Into each of these he entered, took the maidens' robes, 
went out again, turned the palaces back into eggs, and went home. 
And when he got there he hung up the robes on the wall, and lay 
down to sleep. 
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Early in the morning his master awoke, and behold! there 
hung such robes as he had never seen before, all shining with gold 
and silver and precious stones. He was delighted, and he seized 
them and earned them ofif to the King. When the Princesses saw 
that the clothes were those which had been theirs in the other 
world, they guessed that Prince Ivan was in this world, so they 
exchanged glances with each other, but they held their peace. 
And the master, having handed over the clothes, went home, but 
be no longer found his dear journeyman there. For the Prince had 
gone to a shoemaker's, and him too he sent to work for the King; 
and in the same way he went the round of all the artificers, and 
they all proffered him thanks, inasmuch as through him they were 
enriched by the King. 

By the time the princely workman had gone the round of all 
the artificers, the Princesses had received what they had asked for ; 
all their clothes were just like what they had been in the other 
world. Then they wept bitterly because the Prince had not come, 
and it was impossible for them to hold out any longer ; it was 
necessary that they should be married. But when they were ready 
for the wedding, the youngest bride said to the King : 

* Allow me, my father, to go and give alms to the beggars.* 

He gave her leave, and she went and began bestowing alms 
upon them, and examining tbem closely. And when she had 
come to one of them, and was going to give him some money, she 
caught sight of the ring which she had given to the Prince in the 
other world, and her sisters' rings too — for it really was he. So 
she seized him by the hand, and brought him into the hall, and 
said to the King : 

'Here is he who brought us out of the other world. His 
brothers forbade us to say that he was ahve, threatening to slay us 
if we did.' 

Then the King was wroth with those sons, and punished them 
as he thought best. And afterwards three weddings were cele* 
brated. 
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ONCE upon a time there were a man and a woman, who had an 
only daughter. Now it happened that one of their sheep went 
astray, and they set out to look for it, and searched and searched, 
each in a different part of the wood. Then the good wife met a 
witch, who said to her : 

* If you spit, you miserable creature, if you spit into the sheath 
of my knife, or if you nm between my legs, I shall change you into 
a black sheep.* 

The woman neither spat, nor did she run between her legs, but 
yet the witch changed her into a sheep. Then she made herself 
look exactly like the woman, and called out to the good man ; 
* Ho, old man, halloa I I have found the sheep already ! ' 

The man thought the witch was really his wife, and he did 
not know that his wife was the sheep ; so he went home with her, 
glad at heart because his sheep was found. When they were safe 
at home the witch said to the man : 

•Look here, old man, we must really kill that sheep lest it nm 
away to the wood again.' 

The man, who was a peaceable quiet sort of fellow, made no 
objections, but simply said : 

* Good, let us do so.* 

The daughter, however, had overheard their talk, and she ran 
to the flock and lamented aloud : 

* Oh, dear little mother, they are going to slaughter you ! ' 

* Well, then, if they do slaughter me,' was the black sheep's 
answer, ' eat you neither the meat nor the broth that is made of 
me, but gather all my bones, and bury them by the edge of the 
field.* 

Shortly after this they took the black sheep from the flock and 
slaughtered it. The witch made pease-soup of it, and set it before 
the daughter. But the girl remembered her mother's warning. 
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She did not touch the soup, but she carried the bones to the edge 
of the field and buried them there ; and there sprang up on the 
spot a birch tree — a very lovely birch tree. 

Some time had passed away — who can tell how long they might 
have been living there ? — when the witch, to whom a child had been 
born in the meantime, began to take an ill-will to the man's 
daughter, and to torment her in all sorts of ways. 

Now it happened that a great festival was to be held at the 
palace, and the King had commanded that aU the people should be 
invited, and that this proclamation should be made : 

* Come, people all I 
Poor and wretched, one and aU 1 
Blind and crippled though ye be. 
Mount your steeds or come by sea.' 

And so they drove into the King's feast all the ontcasts, and the 
maimed, and the halt, and the blind. In the good man's hoiiBe,too, 
preparations were made to go to the palace. The witch said to the 
man : 

* Go you on in front, old man, with our youngest ; I will giw 
the older girl work to koop her from being dull in our absence.' 

So the man took tho child and set out. But the witch kindled 
a firo on the lioarth, threw a potful of barleycorns among the 
cinders, and said to the girl : 

* If 3'on have not picked the barley out of the ashes, and put it 
all back in the pot before nightfall, I shall eat you up I * 

Then she hastened after tlie others, and the poor girl stayed at 
home and w pt. She tried to be sure to pick up the grains of 
barley, but she soon saw how useless her labour was ; and so she 
wont m her sore trouble to the birch tree on her mother's grave, 
and cried and criod, because her mother lay dead beneath the sod • 
and could help her no longer. In the midst of her grief she sud- 
denly heard her mother's voice speak from the grave, and say to 
her : 

* Why do you weep, little daughter ? ' 

* The witch has scattered barleycorns on the hearth, and bid 
me pick them out of the ashes,' said the girl ; * that is why I weep, 
dear little mother.' 

* Do not weep,' said her mother consolingly. * Break off one of 
my branches, and strike the hearth with it crosswise, and all will 
be put right.' 
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The girl did ao. She struck the hearth with the birchen branch, 
anil lo I the barleycorns tlew into the pot, and the hearth was clean. 
Then she went back to the birch tree and laid the branch upon the 
grave. Then her mother bade her bathe on one side of the stem, 
dry herself on another, and dress on the third. When the girl had 
done all that, she had grown so lovely that no one on earth could rival 
her. Splendid clothing was given to her, and a horse, with hair 
partly of gold, partly of silver, and partly of something more precious 




still. The girl sprang into the saddle, and rode as swift as an arrow 
to the palacfl. As aho turned into the courtyard of the castle the 
King's son came out to meet her, tied her steed to a pillar, and led 
her in. He never left her aide as they passed through the castle 
rooms ; and all the people gazed at her, and wundered who the 
lovely maiden was, and from what castle she came ; but no one 
knew her — no one knew anything about her. At the banquet the 
Prince invited her to sit nest him in the place of honour ; but the 
witch's daughter gnawed the bones under the table. The Prince 
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did not see her, and thinking it was a dog, he gave her such a posh 
with his foot that her arm was hroken. Are you not scarry for the 
witch's daughter ? It was not her fiEiult that her mother was a 
witch. 

Towards evening the good man*s daughter thought it was time 
to go home ; but as she went, her ring caught on the latch of the 
door, for the King's son had had it smeared with tar. She did not 
take time to pull it ofif, but, hastily unfastening her horse from the 
pillar, she rode away beyond the castle walls as swift as an arrow. 
Arrived at liome, she took off her clothes by the birch tree, left her 
horse standing tlierc, and hastened to her place behind the stove. 
In a sliort time the man and the woman came home again too, and 
the witch said to the girl : 

* Ah I you poor thing, there you are to be sure I You don't 
know what fine tunes wo have had at the palace ! The King's son 
carried my daughter about, but the poor thing fell and broke her 
arm.' 

The girl knew well how matters really stood, but she pretended 
to know nothing about it, and sat dumb behind the stove. 

The next day they were invited again to the King's banquet. 

* I ley ! old man,' said the witch, * get on your clothes as quick 
as you can ; we are bidden to the feast. Take you the child ; I will 
give the other one work, lest she weary.' 

She kindled the fire, threw a potful of hemp seed among the 
ashes, and said to the girl : 

* If you do not get this sorted, and all the seed back into the pot, 
I shall kill you ! ' 

The girl wept bitterly ; then she went to the birch tree, washed 
herself on one side of it and dried herself on the other ; and this 
time still finer clothes were given to her, and a very beautifiil 
steed. She broke off a branch of the birch tree, struck the hearth 
with it, so that the seeds flew into the pot, and then hastened to the 
castle. 

Again the King's son came out to meet her, tied her horse to a 
pillar, and led her into the banqueting hall. At the feast the girl sat 
next him in the place of honour, as she had done the day before. 
But the witch's daughter gnawed bones under the table, and the 
Prince gave her a push by mistake, which broke her leg — he had 
never noticed her crawling about among the people's feet. She 
was very unlucky I 

The good man's daughter hastened home again betimes, but the 
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King's son had smeared the door-posts with tar, and the girl's 
golden circlet stuck to it. She had not time to look for it, but 
sprang to the saddle and rode like an arrow to the birch tree. 
There she left her horse and her fine clothes, and said to her 
mother : 

* I have lost my circlet at the castle ; the door-post was tarred, 
and it stuck fast.' 

* And even had you lost two of them,' answered her mother, * I 
would give you finer ones.' 

Then the girl hastened home, and when her father came home 
from the feast with the witch, she was in her usual place behind 
the stove. Then the witch said to her : 

* You poor thing I what is there to see here compared with what 
,we have seen at the palace ? The King's son carried my daughter 
fi*om one room to another ; he let her fall, 'tis true, and my child's 
foot was broken.' 

The man's daughter held her peace all the time, and busied 
herself about the hearth. 

The night passed, and when the day began to dawn, the witch 
awakened her husband, crying : 

' Hi I get up, old man ! We are bidden to the royal banquet.' 

So the old man got up. Then the witch gave him the child, 
saying : 

* Take you the little one ; I will give the other girl work to do, 
else she will weary at home alone.' 

She did as usual. This time it was a dish of milk she poured 
upon the ashes, saying : 

* If you do not get all the milk into the dish again before I come 
home, you will suffer for it.' 

How firightened the girl was this time I She ran to the birch 
tree, and by its magic power her task was accompHshed ; and then 
she rode away to the palace as before. "When she got to the court- 
yard she found the Prince waiting for her. He led her into the 
haU, where she was highly honoured; but the witch's daughter 
sucked the bones under the table, and crouching at the people's feet 
she got an eye knocked out, poor thing I Now no one knew any 
more than before about the good man's daughter, no one knew 
whence she came ; but the Prince had had the threshold smeared 
with tar, and as she fled her gold slippers stuck to it. She reached 
the birch tree, and laying aside her finery, she said : 

< Alas I dear little mother, I have lost my gold sHppers I ' 
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* Let them be,' was her mother's reply ; * if you need them I 
shall give you liner ones.' 

Scarcely was she in her usual place behind the stove when her 
father came home with the witch. Inmiediately the witch began 
to mock lier, saying : 

* Ah ! you poor thing, there is nothing for you to see here, and 
we—dih. : wliat great things we have seen at the palace I My little 
girl was carried about agam, but had the ill-luck to faJl and get her 
eye knocked out. You stupid thing, you, what do you know about 
anything ? ' 

* Yes, indeed, what can I know ? ' replied the girl ; * I had 
enough to do to get the hearth clean.' 

Now the Prince had kept all the things the girl had lost, and he 
soon set about finding tlio owner of them. For this purpose a great 
bancjuet was given on the fourth day, and all the people were in- 
vited to the palace. The witch got ready to go too. She tied a 
wooden beetle on where her cliikVs foot should have been, a log of 
wood instead of an arm, and stuck a bit of dirt in the empty socket 
for an eye, and took the child with her to the castle. When all the 
people were gathered together, the King's son stepped in among 
the crowd and cried : 

' 'I'he maiden wliose linger this ring slips over, whose head this 
golden hoop encircles, and whose foot this shoe fits, shall be my 
bride.' 

What a great trying on there was now among them all ! The 
things would lit no one, however. 

' The cinder wench is not here,' said the Prince at last ; * go and 
fetch her, and let her try on the things.' 

So the girl was fetched, and the Prince was just going to hand 
the ornaments to her, when the witch held him back, saying : 

'Don't give them to her; she soils everything with cinders; 
give them to my daughter rather.' 

Well, then the I'rince gave the witch's daughter the ring, and 
the woman tiled and pared away at her daughter's finger till the 
ring fitted. It was the same with the circlet and the shoes of gold. 
The witch would not allow them to be handed to the cinder wench; 
she worked at her owa daughter's head and feet till she got the 
things forced on. What was to be done now ? The Prince had to 
take the witch's daughter for his bride whether he would or no ; he 
sneaked away to her father's house with her, however, for he was 
ashamed to hold the wedding festivities at the palace with so strange 
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a bride. Some days passed, and at last he had to take his bride 
home to the palace, and he got ready to do so. Just as they were 
taking leave, the kitchen wench sprang down from her place by the 
stove, on the pretext of fetching something from the cowhouse, and 
in going by she whispered in the Prince's ear as he stood in the 
yard : 

* Alas ! dear Prince, do not rob me of my silver and my gold.' 
Thereupon the King's son recognised the cinder wench ; so he 

took both the girls with him, and set out. After they had gone some 
little way they came to the bank of a river, and the Prince threw 
the witch's daughter across to serve as a bridge, and so got over 
with the cinder wench. There lay the witch's daughter then, like a 
bridge over the river, and could not stir, though her heart was 
consumed with grief. No help was near, so she cried at last in her 
anguish: 

* May there grow a golden hemlock out of my body ! perhaps 
my mother will know me by that token.' 

Scarcely had she spoken when a golden hemlock sprang up from 
her, and stood upon the bridge. 

Now, as soon as the Prince had got rid of the witch's daughter 
he greeted the cinder wench as his bride, and they wandered together 
to the birch tree which grew upon the mother's grave. There they 
received all sorts of treasures and riches, three sacks full of gold, 
and as much silver, and a splendid steed, which bore them home to 
the palace. There they lived a long time together, and the young 
wife bore a son to the Prince. Immediately word was brought to 
the witch that her daughter had borne a son— for they all believed 
the young King's wife to be the witch's daughter. 

* So, so,' said the witch to herself; * I had better away with my 
gift for the infant, then.* 

And so saying she set out. Thus it happened that she came to 
the bank of the river, and there she saw the beautifiil golden hem- 
lock growing in the middle c f the bridge, and when she began to 
cut it down to take to her grandchild, she heard a voice moaning : 

* Alas ! dear mother, do not cut me so ! * 

* Are you here ? * demanded the witch. 

'Indeed I am, dear little mother,' answered the daughter 
* They threw me across the river to make a bridge of me.' 

In a moment the witch had the biidge shivered to atoms, and 
then she hastened away to the palace. Stepping up to the young 
Queen's bed, she began to try her magic arts upon her, saying : 

^1 
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* Spit, yon wretch, on the blade of my knife ; bewitch my knife's 
blade for me, and I shall change you into a reindeer of the forest.' 

* Are you there again to bring trouble upon me ? * said the young 
woman. 

She neither spat nor did anything else, but still the witch 
changed her into a reindeer, and smuggled her own daughter into 
her place as the Princess \^4fe. But now the child grew restless 
and cried, because it missed its mother's care. They took it to the 
court, and tried to pacify it in every conceivable way, but its crying 
never ceased. 

* What makes the child so restless ? ' asked the Prince, and he 
went to a wise widow woman to ask her advice. 

* Ay, ay, your own wife is not at home,' said the widow woman ; 
* she is living like a reindeer in the wood ; you have the witch's 
daughter for a wife now, and the witch herself for a mother-in- 
law.' 

* Is there any way of getting my own wife back from the wood 
again ? ' asked the Prince. 

* Give mo the child,' answered the widow woman. * I'll take it 
with me to-morrow when I go to drive the cows to the wood. I'll 
make a rustling among the birch leaves and a trembling among 
the aspens — perhaps the boy will grow quiet when he hears it.' 

' Yes, take the child away, take it to the wood with you to quiet 
it,' said the Prince, and led the widow woman into the castle. 

' How now ? you are going to send the child away to the wood?' 
said the witch in a suspicious tone, and tried to interfere. 

But the King's son stood firm by what he had commanded, and 
said: 

* Carry the child about the wood ; perhaps that will pacify it.' 
So the widow woman took the child to the wood. She came to 

the edge of a marsh, and seeing a herd of reindeer there, she began 
all at once to sing — 

* Little Bright- eyes, little Redskin, 
Come nurse the child you bore I 

That bloodthirsty monster. 

That man-eater grim. 
Shall nurse him, shall tend him no more. 

They may threaten and force as they will, 

He turns from her, shrinks from her still,' 

and immediately the reindeer drew near, and nursed and tended 
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the child the whole day long ; but at nightfall it had to follow the 
herd, and said to the widow woman : 

* Bring me the child to-morrow, and again the following day ; 
after that I must wander with the herd far away to other lands.' 

The following morning the widow woman went back to the 
castle to fetch the child. The witch interfered, of course, but the 
Prince said : 

* Take it, and carry it about in the open air ; the boy is quieter 
at night, to be sure, when he has been in the wood all day.' 

So the widow took the child in her arms, and carried it to the 
marsh in the forest. There she sang as on the preceding day — 

* Little Bright-eyes, little Eedskin, 
Come nurse the child you bore ! 

That bloodthirsty monster. 

That man-eater grim. 
Shall nurse him, shall tend him no more. 

They may threaten and force as they will, 

He turns from her, shrinks from her still,' 

and immediately the reindeer left the herd and came to the child, 
and tended it as on the day before. And so it was that the child 
throve, till not a finer boy was to be seen anywhere. But the 
King's son had been pondering over all these things, and he said to 
the widow woman : 

* Is there no way of changing the reindeer into a human being 
again ? ' 

* I don't rightly know,' was her answer. * Come to the wood with 
me, however ; when the woman puts off her reindeer skin I shall 
comb her head for her ; whilst I am doing so you must bum the skin.' 

Thereupon they both went to the wood with the child ; scarcely 
were they there when the reindeer appeared and nursed the child 
as before. Then the widow woman said to the reindeer : 

' Since you are going iax awskj to-morrow, and I shall not see 
you again, let me comb your head for the last time, as a remem- 
brance of you.' 

Good ; the young woman stript off the reindeer skin, and let 
the widow woman do as she wished. In the meantime the King's 
son threw the reindeer skin into the fire unobserved. 

* What smells of singeing here ? ' asked the young woman, and 
looking round she saw her own husband. * Woe is me 1 you havo 
burnt my Bkin. Why did you do that ? ' 
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' To give yon back yom human form again.' 

' Alack-a-da; 1 I hare nothing to cover me now, poor oreatoie 
that I am I ' cried the young woman, and tranEformed bereelf firBt 
into a distaff, then into a wooden beetle, then into a spindle, and 
into all imaginable shapes. Bnt all these shapes the King's son 
went on destroying till she stood before him in homan form agMn. 




Alas ! wherefore take me home with you again,' cried the young 
woman, ' since the witcli is sure to eat me np ? ' 

' She will not eat ,vou up,' answered her husband ; and they 
started for home with the child. 

But when the witch wife saw them she ran away with her 
daughter, and if she has not stopped she is running still, thongh at 
a great age. And the Prince, and his wife, and the baby lived 
happy ever afterwards.' 
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JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 

Jack sells the Cow. 

ONCE npon a time there was a poor widow who lived in a little 
cottage with her only son Jack. 

Jack was a giddy, thoughtless boy, but very kind-hearted and 
affectionate. There had been a hard winter, and after it the poor 
woman had suffered from fever and ague. Jack did no work as yet, 
and by degrees they grew dreadfully poor. The widow saw that 
there was no means of keeping Jack and herself from starvation 
but by selling her cow ; so one morning she said to her son, * I am 
too weak to go myself. Jack, so you must take the cow to market 
for me, and sell her.' 

Jack liked going to market to sell the cow very much ; but as 
he was on the way, he met a butcher who had some beautiful 
beans in his hand. Jack stopped to look at them, and the butcher 
told the boy that they were of great value, and persuaded the silly 
lad to sell the cow for these beans. 

When he brought them home to his mother instead of the money 
she expected for her nice cow, she was very vexed and shed many 
tears, scolding Jack for his folly. He was very sorry, and mother 
and son went to bed very sadly that night ; their last hope seemed 
gone. 

At daybreak Jack rose and went out into the garden. 

* At least,' he thought, * I will sow the wonderful beans. Mother 
says that they are just common scarlet-runners, and nothing else ; 
but I may as well sow them.' 

So he took a piece of stick, and made some holes in the ground, 
and put in the beans 

That day they had very little dinner, and went sadly to bed, 
knowing that for the next day there would be none and Jack, 
imable to sleep from grief and vexation, got up at day -dawn and 
went ont into the garden. 
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What was his amazement to find that the beans had grown np 
in the night, and cHmbed up and up till they covered the high cli6 
that sheltered the cottage, and disappeared above it 1 The stalks 
had twined and twisted themselves together till they formed quite 
a ladder. 

* It would be easy to chmb it,' thought Jack. 

And, having thought of the expenment, he at once resolved to 
carry it out, for Jack was a good cHmber. However, after his late 
mistake about the cow, he thought he had better consult his mother 
first. 

Wonderful Growth of the Beanstalk 

So Jack called his mother, and they both gazed in silent wonder 
at tlie Beanstalk, which was not only of great height, but was thick 
enough to bear Jack's weight. 

' T wonder where it ends,' said Jack to his mother; * I think I 
will climb up and see.* 

His mother wislied him not to venture up this strange ladder, 
but Jack coaxed her to give her consent to the attempt, for he was 
certain there must be something wonderful in the Beanstalk ; so at 
last she yielded to his wishes. 

Jack instantly began to climb, and went up and up on the ladder- 
like bean till everything he had left behind hijn — the cottage, the 
village, and even the tall churcli tower — looked quite Httle, and still 
he could not see the top of the Beanstalk. 

Jack felt a little tired, and thought for a moment that he would 
go back again ; but he was a very persevering boy, and he knew 
that the way to succeed in anything is not to give up. So after 
resting for a moment he went on. 

After climbing higher and higher, till he grew afraid to look 
down for fear he should be giddy, Jack at last reached the top of 
the Beanstalk, and found himself in a beautiful country, finely 
wooded, with beautiful meadows covered with sheep. A crystal 
stream ran through the pastures ; not far from the place where he 
had got off the Beanstalk stood a fine, strong castle. 

Jack wondered very much that he had never, heard of or seen 
this castle before ; but when he reflected on the subject, he saw that 
it was as much separated from the village by the perpendicular 
rock on which it stood as if it were in another land. 

While Jack was standing looking at the castle, a very strange- 
looking woman came out of the wood, and advanced towards h^rn- 
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She wore a pointed cap of quilted red satin turned up with 
ermine, her hair streamed loose over her shoulders, and she walked 
with a staff. Jack took off his cap and made her a bow. 

* If you please, ma'am,' said he, *is this your house ? ' 

* No,' said the old lady. * Listen, and I will tell you the story of 
that castle. 

< Once upon a time there was a noble knight, who lived in this 
castle, which is on the borders of Fairyland. He had a fair and be- 
loved wife and several lovely children : and as his neighbours, the 
little people, were very friendly towards him, they bestowed on him 
many excellent and precious gifts. 

* Rumour whispered of these treasures ; and a monstrous giant, 
who lived at no great distance, and who was a very wicked being, 
resolved to obtain possession of them. 

* So he bribed a false servant to let him inside the castle, when 
the knight was in bed and asleep, and he killed him as he lay. Then 
he went to the part of the castle which was the nursery, and also 
killed all the poor little ones he found there. 

* Happily for her, the lady was not to be found. She had gone 
with her infant son, who was only two or three months old, to visit 
her old nurse, who lived in the valley ; and she had been detained 
all night there by a storm. 

* The next morning, as soon as it was light, one of the serv^ants 
at the castle, who had managed to escape, came to tell the poor 
lady of the sad fate of her husband and her pretty babes. She 
could scarcely believe him at first, and was eager at once to go back 
and share the fate of her dear ones ; but the old nurse, with many 
tears, besought her to remember that she had still a child, and that 
it was her duty to preserve her life for the sake of the poor innocent. 

* The lady yielded to this reasoning, and consented to remain at 
her nurse's house as the best place of concealment ; for the servant 
told her that the giant had vowed, if he could find her, he would 
kill both her and her baby. Years rolled on. The old nurse died, 
leaving her cottage and the few articles of furniture it contained to 
her poor lady, who dwelt in it, working as a peasant for her daily 
bread. Her spinning-wheel and the milk of a cow, which she had 
purchased with the little money she had with her, sufficed for the 
scanty subsistence of herself and her little son. There was a nice 
little garden attached to the cottage, in which they cultivated peas, 
beans, and cabbages, and the lady was not ashamed to go out at 
harvesb time, and glean in the fields to supply her little son's wants. 
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' Jack, that poor lady is yonr mother. This oastle was once yoar 
father's, and must again be yours.* 
Jack uttered a cry of surprise. 

* My mother 1 oh, madam, what ought I to do ? My poor 
father ! My dear mother 1 * 

*Your duty requires you to win it back for your mother. But 
the task is a very difficult one, and full of peril, Jack. Have yon 
courage to undertake it ? ' 

* I fear nothing when I am doing right,* said Jack. 

* Then,' said the lady in the red cap, * you are one of those who 
slay giants. You must get into the castle, and if possible possess 
yourself of a hen that lays golden eggs, and a harp that talks. Re- 
member, all the giant possesses is really yours.* As she ceased 
speaking, the lady of the red hat suddenly disappeared, and of course 
Jack knew she was a fairy. 

Jack determined at once to attempt the adventure ; so he ad- 
vanced, and blew the horn which hung at the castle portal. The 
door was opened in a minute or two by a frightful giantess, with 
one great eye in the middle of her forehead. 

As soon as Jack saw her he tiu'ned to run away, but she caught 
him, and dragged him into the castle. 

' IIo, ho I ' slie laughed terribly. * You didn*t expect to see me 
here, that is clear ! No, I shan't let you go again. I am weary of 
my life. I am so overworked, and I don't see why I should not 
have a page as well as other ladies. And you shall be my boy. You 
shall clean the knives, and black the boots, and make the fires, and 
help me generally when the giant is out. When he is at home I 
must hide you, for he has eaten up all my pages hitherto, and you 
would be a dainty morsel, my httle lad.' 

While she spoke she dragged Jack right into the castle. The 
poor boy was very much frightened, as I am sure you and I 
would have been in his place. But he remembered that fear dis- 
graces a man ; so he struggled to be brave and make the best of 
things. 

* I am quite ready to help you, and do all I can to serve you, 
madam,' he said, * only I beg you will be good enough to hide me 
from your husband, for I should not like to be eaten at all.* 

* That's a good boy,' said the Giantess, nodding her head ; * it is 
lucky for you that you did not scream out when you saw me, as 
the other boys who have been here did, for if you had done so my 
husband would have awakened and have eaten you, as he did them, 
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for breakiaBt. Come here, child ; go into mj wardrobe : he aever 
venturee to open thai ; yon will be eaie there.' 

And she opened a huge wardrobe which stood in the great hall, 
and shut him into it. But the keyhole was so large that it ad- 




mitted plenty of air, and he could see ererything that took place 
through it. By-and.by he heard a heavy tramp on the stairs, like 
the lumbering along of agreat cannon, and then a voice like thunder 
cried on( : 
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* Fe, fa, fi-fo-fum, 
I smell the breath of an Englishman. 
Let him be alive or let him be dead, 
I'll grind his bones to make my bread.* 

' Wife,' cried the Giant, ' there is a man in the castle. Let me 
have him for breakfast.' 

*You are grown old and stupid,' cried the lady in her loud 
tones. * It is only a nice fresh steak off an elephant, that I have 
cooked for you, which you smell. There, sit down and make a 
good breakfast.' 

And she placed a huge dish before him of savoary steaming 
meat, which greatly pleased him, and made him forget his idea of 
an Englishman being in the castle. When he had breakfasted he 
went out for a walk ; and then the Giantess opened the door, and 
made Jack come out to help her. He helped her all day. She 
fed him wel', and when evening came put him back in the ward- 
robe. 

The Hen that lays Golden Eaos. 

The Giant came in to supper. Jack watched him through the 
keyhole, and was amazed to see him pick a wolfs bone, and put 
half a fowl at a time into his capacious mouth. 

When the supper was ended he bade his wife bring lum his hen 
that laid tlie golden ej^gs. 

' It lays as well as it did when it belonged to that paltry knight,' 
he said; ' indeed I think the eggs are heavier than ever.' 

Tlie Giantess went away, and soon returned with a little brown 
hen, which she placed on the table before her husband. * And now, 
my dear,' she said, ' I am going for a walk, if you don't want me 
any longer.' 

* Go,' said the Giant ; * I shall be glad to have a nap by-and-by.' 
Then he took up the brown hen and said to her : 

' Lay ! ' And .■»he instantly laid a golden egg, 

* Lay ! ' said the Giant again. And she laid another. 

' Lay I ' he repeated the third time. And again a golden egg lay 
on the table. 

Now Jack was sure this hen was that of which the fiEkiry had 
spoken. 

By-and-by the Giant put the hen down on the floor, and soon 
after went fast asleep, snoring so loud that it sounded like thunder. 

Directly Jack perceived that the Giant was fast asleep, he 
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pushed open the door of the wardrobe and crept out ; very softly he 
stole across the room, and, picking up the hen, made haste to quit 
the apartment. He knew the way to the kitchen, the door of 
which he found was left ajar ; he opened it, shut and locked it after 
him, and flew back to the Beanstalk, which he descended as fast 
as his feet would move. 

When his mother saw him enter the house she wept for joy, for 
she had feared that the fairies had carried him away, or that the 
Giant had found him. But Jack put the brown hen down before 
her, and told her how he had been in the Giant's castle, and all his 
adventures. She was very glad to see the hen, which would make 
them rich once more. 

The Money Bags. 

Jack made another journey up the Beanstalk to the Giant's 
castle one day while his mother had gone to market ; but first 
he dyed his hair and disguised himself. The old woman did not 
know him again, and dragged him ■ in as she had done before, to 
help her to do the work ; but she heard her husband coming, and hid 
him in the wardrobe, not thinking that it was the same boy who had 
stolen the hen. She bade him stay quite still there, or the Giant 
would eat him. 

Then the Giant came in saying : 

* Fe, fa, fi-fo-fum, 
I smell the breath of an Englishman. 
Let him be alive or let him be dead, 
I'U grind his bones to make my bread.' 

* Nonsense ! ' said the wife, * it is only a roasted bullock that I 
thought would be a tit-bit for your supper ; sit down and I will 
bring it up at once.' The Giant sat down, and soon his wife 
brought up a roasted bullock on a large dish, and they began their 
supper. Jack was amazed to see them pick the bones of the bul- 
lock as if it had been a lark. As soon as they had finished their 
meal, the Giantess rose and said : 

* Now, my dear, with your leave I am going up to my room to 
finish the story I am reading. If you want me call for me.' 

* First,' answered the Giant, * bring me my money bags, that I 
may count my golden pieces before I sleep.' The Giantess obeyed. 
She went and soon returned with two large bags over her shoulders, 
which she put down by her husband. 
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* There/ she said ; * that is all that is left of the knight's money. 
When you have spent it you must go and take another baron's 
castle.' 

* That he shan't, if I can help it,' thought Jack. 

The Giant, when his wife was gone, took out heaps and heaps of 
golden pieces, and counted them, and put them in piles, till he was 
tired of the amusement. Then he swept them all back into their 
bags, and leaning back in his chair fell f&si asleep, snoring so loud 
that no other soimd was audible. 

Jack stole softly out of the wardrobe, and taking up the bags of 
money (which were his very own, because the Giant had stolen 
them from his father), he ran off, and with great difficulty descend- 
ing the Beanstalk, laid the bags of gold on his mother's table. She 
had just returned from town, and was crying at not finding Jack. 

* There, mother, I have brought you the gold that my father 
lost.' 

' Oh, Jack ! you are a very good boy, but I wish yoi would not 
risk your precious life in the Giant's castle. Tell uie how you 
came to go there again.' 

And Jack told her all about it. 

Jack's mother was very glad to get the money, but she did not 
like him to run any risk for her. 

But after a time Jack made up his mind to go again to the 
Giant's castle. 

The Talking Harp. 

So ho climbed the Beanstalk once more, and blew the horn at 
the Giant's j^ato. The Giantess soon opened the door; she was 
very stupid, and did not know him aj^ain, but she stopped a minute 
before she took liim in. She feared another robbery ; but Jack's 
fresh face looked so innocent that she could not resist him, and so 
she bade him come in, and af,'ain hid him away in the wardrobe. 

By-and-by the Giant came home, and as soon as he had crossed 
the threshold he roared out : 

* Fe, fa, fi-fo-fum, 

I smell the breath of an Englishman. 
Let him be alive or let him be dead, 
I'll grind his bones to make my bread.' 

* You stupid old Giant,' said his wife, * you only smell a nice 
sheep, which I have grilled for your dinner.' 
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And the Giant sat down, and his wife brought np a whole sheep 
for his dinner. When he had eaten it all ap, he said : 

' Now bring me my harp, and I will have a little miisio while 
yon take yonr walk.' 

The Giantess obeyed, and returned with a beautiful harp. The 
firomework was all sparkling with diamonds and rubies, and the 
strings were all of gold. 




' This is one of the nicest things I took from the 'knight.' sud 
the Qiant. ' I am very fond of mn&ic, and my harp is a faithful 



So he drew the harp towards him, and said : 

' Play ! ' 

And the harp played a very soft, sad air. 
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* Play something merrier ! * said the Giant. 
And the harp played a merrj' tune. 

* Now play me a lullaby/ roared the Giant ; and the harp played 
a sweet lullaby, to the sound of which its master fell asleep. 

Then Jack stole softly out of the wardrobe, and went into the 
huge kitchen to see if the Giantess had gone oat ; he found no oad 
there, so he went to the iloor and opened it softly, for he thooj^ho 
oould not do so with the harp in his hand. 

Then he entered the Giant's room and seized the hotp and XHk 
away with it ; but as he jumped over the threshold the hup called 
out : 

' Master ! Master I ' 

And the Giant woke up. 

With a tremendous roar he sprang from his seat, and in two strides 
had reached tlie door. 

But Jack was very nimble. lie fled like lightning with the harp, 
talkin<,r to it as ho went (for lie saw it was a fairy), and telling it he 
was the son of its old muster, the knight. 

Still the Giant came on so fast that he was qnite close to poor 
Jack, and Iiad stretched out his great hand to catch him. Bat, 
luckily, just at that monuMit lie stepped upon a loose stone, stumbled, 
and fell ilat on the (i^round, where ho lay at his fiill length. 

This accident <,'ave thick timo to ^et on the Beanstalk and hasten 
down it ; but just as he reached their own garden he beheld the 
Giant descendinj^ after him. 

'Mother! mother!' criod Jack, 'make haste and give me the 
axe.' 

His mother ran to liim with a hatchet in her hand, and Jack 
with ono tremendous blow cut through all the Beanstalks except 
one. 

' Now, mother, stand out of the way ! ' said he. 



The Giant breaks his Neck. 

Jack's mother shrank back, and it was well she did so, for just 
as the Giant took hold of the last branch of the Beanstalk, Jack out 
the stem quite throupfh and darted from the spot. 

Down came the Giant with a terrible crash, and as he fell on his 
head, he broke his neck, and lay dead at the feet of the woman he 
had so much injured. 
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Before Jack and his mother hod recovered from their alarm and 
agitatioD, a beautiful lad; stood before them. 




Jack,' said she, 'you have acted like a biave knight's son, and 
deserve to have your inheritance restored to yon. Dig a grave and 
bnry the Giant, and then fo and kill the Giantess.' 
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* But/ said Jack, * I could not kill anyone tmlesB I were fitting 
wiih him ; and I could not draw my sword upon a woman. Moro- 
over, the Giantess was very kind to me.' 

The Fairy smiled on Jack. 

*I am very much pleased with your generous feeling,* she 
said. 'Nevertheless, returp to the castle, and act as you will find 
needful.' 

Jack asked the Fairy if she would show him the way to the castle, 
as the Beanstalk was now down. She told him that she would 
drive him there in her chariot, which was drawn hy two peacocks. 
Jack thanked her, and sat down in the chariot with her. 

The Fairy drove him a long disteuice round, till they reached a 
villa<:^e which lay at the bottom of the hill. Here they found a 
number of miserable-looking men assembled. The Fairy stopped 
her carriajje and addreRsed them : 

* My friends,' said she, * the cruel giant who oppressed you and 
ate up all your tlocks and herds is dead, and this young gentleman 
was the means of your being delivered from him, and is the son of 
.your kind old master, the knight.' 

The men ^avc a loud cheer at these words, and pressed forward 
to say that they would serve Jack as faithfully as they had served 
his fatlier. The Fairy bade them follow her to the castle, and they 
marclied thither in a body, and Jack blew the horn and demanded 
admittance. 

The old Giantess saw them coming from the turret loop-hole. 
She was very much frightened, for she guessed that something had 
happened to her husband ; and as she came downstairs very fast 
she caught her foot in her dress, and fell from the top to the bottom 
and broke her neck. 

When the people outside found that the door was not opened to 
them, they took crowbars and forced the portal. Nobody was to be 
seen, but on leaving the hall they found the body of the Giantess at 
the foot of the stairs. 

Thus Jack took possession of the castle. The Fairy went and 
brought his mother to him, with the hen and the harp. He had the 
Giantess buried, and endeavoured as much as lay in his power to do 
right to those whom the Giant had robbed. 

Before her departure for fairyland, the Fairy explained to Jack 
that she had sent the butcher to meet him with the beans, in order 
to try what sort of lad he was. 

If you had looked at the gigantic Beanstalk and only stupidly 
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wondered about it,* she said, * I should have left you where mis- 
fortune had placed you, only restoring her cow to your mother. 
But you showed an inquiring mind, and great courage and enterprise, 
therefore you deserve to rise ; and when you mounted the Beanstalk 
you climbed the Ladder of Fortune.' 

She then took her leave of Jack and his mother. 
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THE LITTLE GOOD MOUSE 



ONCE upon a time there lived a King and Queen who loved each 
other so much that they were never happy unless they were 
together. Day after day they went out hunting or fishing ; night 
after niglit they went to halls or to the opera ; they sang, and danced, 
and ate Rii.G^ar-phinis, and were the gayest of the gay, and all their 
suhjects followed their example so that the kingdom was called the 
Joyous Land. Now in the next kingdom everything was as different 
as it could possibly be. The King was sulky and savage, and never 
enjoyed himself at all. He looked so ugly and cross that all his 
subjects feared him, and he hated the very sight of a cheerful face ; 
so if he ever caught anyone smiling he had his head cut off that 
very minute. Tliis kingdom was very appropriately called the Land 
of Tears. Now when this wicked King heard of the happiness of 
the Jolly King, he was so jealous that he collected a great army 
and set out to fight him, and the news of his approach was soon 
brought to the King and Queen. The Queen, when she heard of it, 
was frightened out of her wits, and began to cry bitterly. * Sire,' 
she said, Met us collect all our riches and run away as fax as ever 
we can, to the other side of the world.' 
But the King answered : 

* Fie, madam I I am far too brave for that. It is better to die 
than to be a coward.' 

Then he assembled all his armed men, and after bidding the 
Queen a tender farewell, he mounted his splendid horse and rode 
away. When he was lost to sight the Queen could do nothing but 
weep, and wring her hands, and cry. 

• Alas I If the King is killed, what will become of me and of my 
little daughter ? ' and she was so sorrowful that she could neither eat 
nor sleep. 

The King sent her a letter every day, but at last, one momingi 
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as she looked out of the palace window, she saw a messenger ap- 
proaching in hot haste. 

* What news, courier ? What news ? * cried the Quepn, and he 
answered : 

* The battle is lost and the King is dead, and in another moment 
the enemy will be here.' 

The poor Queen fell back insensible, and all her ladies carried 
her to bed, and stood round her weeping and wailing. Then began 
a tremendous noise and confiision, and they knew that the enemy 
had arrived, and very soon they heard the King himself stamping 
about the palace seeking the Queen. Then her ladies put the Httle 
Princess into her arms, and covered her up, head and all, in the 
bedclothes, and ran for their lives, and the poor Queen lay there 
shaking, and hoping she would not be found. But very soon the 
wicked King clattered into the room, and in a fury because the 
Queen would not answer when he called to her, he tore back her 
silken coverings and tweaked off her lace cap, and when all her 
lovely hair came tumbling down over her shoulders, he wound it 
three times round his hand and threw her over his shoulder, where 
he carried her like a sack of flour. 

The poor Queen held her little • daughter safe in her arms and 
shrieked for mercy, but the wicked King only mocked her, and 
begged her to go on shrieking, as it amused him, and so mounted 
his great black horse, and rode back to his own country. When he 
got there he declared that he would have the Queen and the little 
Princess hanged on the nearest tree ; but his courtiers said that 
seemed a pity, for when the baby grew up she would be a very nice 
wife for the King's only son. 

The King was rather pleased with this idea, and shut the Queen 
up in the highest room of a tall tower, which was very tiny, and 
miserably furnished with a table and a very hard bed upon the floor. 
Then he sent for a fairy who lived near his kingdom, and after 
receiving her with more poUteness than he generally showed, and 
entertaining her at a sumptuous feast, he took her up to see the 
Queen. The fairy was so touched by the sight of her misery that 
when she kissed her hand she whispered : 

* Courage, madam 1 1 think I see a way to help you.' 

The Queen, a little comforted by these words, received her gra- 
ciously, and begged her to take pity upon the poor little Princess, who 
had met with such a sudden reverse of fortune. But the King got 
very croBS when he eaw them whispering together, and cried harshly : 
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' Make an end of these fine speeches, madam. I bron^^t yoa 
here to tell me if the child will grow up pretty and fortunate.* 

Then ijie Fairy answered that the Princess would be as pretty, 
and clever, and well brought up as it was possible to be, and the 
old King growled to the Queen that it was lucky for her that it was 
so, as they would certainly have been hanged if it were otherwise. 
Then he stamped off, taking the Fairy with him, and leaving the 
poor Queen in tears. 

* How can I wish my little daughter to grow up pretty if she is 
to be married to that horrid little dwarf, the King's son,* she said 
to herself, 'and yet, if she is ugly we shall both be killed. If I could 
only hide her away somewhere, so that the cruel King could never 
find her.' 

As the days went on, the Queen and the little Princess grew 
thinner and thinner, for their hard-hearted gaoler gave them every 
day only three boiled peas and a tiny morsel of black bread, so 
they were always terribly hungry. At last, one evening, as the 
Queen sat at her spinning-wheel — for the King was so avaricious 
that she was made to work day and night — she saw a tiny, pretty 
little mouse creep out of a liole, and said to it : 

' Alas, little creature ! what are you coming to look for here ? 
I only have throe peas for my day's provision, so unless you wish 
to fast you must go elsewhere.' 

But the mouse ran hither and tliither, • nd danced and capered 
so i)rettily, that at last the Queen gave it her last pea, which she 
was keci)ing for her supper, saying : * Here, little one, eat it up ; I 
have notliing bettor to offer you, but I give this willingly in return 
for the amusement I have had from you.' 

She had hardly spoken when she saw upon the table a delicious 
httle roast partridge, and two dishes of preserved fruit. * Truly,' said 
she, • a kind action never goes unrewarded ; ' and she and the httle 
Princess ate their sui)per with great satisfaction, and then the 
Queen gave what was left to the little mouse, who danced better 
than over afterwards. The next morning came the gaoler with 
the Queen's allowance of three peas, which he brought in upon a 
large dish to make them look smaller; hut as soon as he set it 
down the Uttle mouse came and ate up all three, so that when the 
Queen wanted her dinner there was nothing left for her. Then 
she was quite provoked, and said : 

* What a bad Uttle beast that mouse must be ! If it goes on like 
this I shall be starved.' But when she glanced at the dish again 
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it was covered with all sorts of nice things to eat, and the Queen 
made a very good dinner, and was gayer than usual over it. But 
afterwards as she sat at her spinning-wheel she began to consider 
what would happen if the Httle Priacess did not grow up pretty 
enough to please the King, and she said to herself: 

* Oh I if I could only think of some way of escaping.* 

As she spoke she saw the little mouse playing in a comer with 
some long straws. The Queen took them and began to plait them, 
saying: 

* If only I had straws enough I would make a basket with them, 
and let my baby down in it from the window to any kind passer- 
by who would take care of her.' 

By the time the straws were all plaited the Httle mouse had 
dragged in more and more, until the Queen had plenty to make 
her basket, and she worked at it day and night, while the Httle 
mouse danced for her amusement ; and at dinner and supper time 
the Queen gave it the three peas and the bit of black bread, and 
always found something good in the disli in their place. She 
reaUy could not imagine where all the nice things came from. 
At last one day when the basket was finished, the Queen was look- 
ing out of the window to see how long a cord slie must make to 
lower it to the bottom of the tower, when she noticed a little old 
woman who was leaning ujion her stick and looking up at Her. 
Presently she said : 

* I know your trouble, madam. If you- like I will help you.' 

* Oh ! my dear friend,' said the Queen. ' If you really wish to 
be of use to me you will come at the time that I wiU appoint, and 
I will let down my poor Httle baby in a basket. If you will take 
her, and bring her up for me, when I am rich I wiU reward you 
splendidly.' 

* I don't care about the reward,' said the old woman, * but there 
is one thing I should Hke. You must know that I am very par- 
ticular about what I eat, and if there is one thing that I fancy 
above all others, it is a plump, tender Httle mouse. If there is 
such a thing in your garret just throw it down to me, and in 
return I will promise that your Httle daughter shaU be weU taken 
care of.' 

The Queen when she heard this began to cry, but made no 
answer, and the old woman after waiting a few minutes asked her 
what was the matter. 

* Why,' said the Queen, * there is only one mouse in this garret, 
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and that is such a dear, pretty little thing that I cannot bear to 
think of its being killed.' 

* What ! ' cried the old woman, in a rage. ' Do you care moro 
for a miserable mouse than for your own baby ? Good-bye, mmliiTTi I 
I leave you to enjoy its company, and for my own part I thank my 
stars that I can get plenty of mice without troubling yoa to give 
them to me.' 

And she hobbled off grumbling and growling. As to the Queen, 
she was so disappointed that, in spite of finding a better dinner 
than usual, and seeing the Httle mouse dancing in its merriest 
mood, she could do nothing but' cry. That night when her baby 
was fast asleep she packed it into the basket, and wrote on a slip 
of paper, ' This unhappy little girl is called Delicia 1 ' This she 
pinned to its robe, and then very sadly she was shutting the basket, 
when in sprang the little mouse and sat on the baby's pillow. 

' Ah I little one,' said the Queen, * it cost me dear to save your 
life. How shall I know now whether my Delicia is being taken care 
of or no ? Anyone else would have let the greedy old womian have 
you, and eat you up, but I could not bear to do it.' Whereupon 
the Mouse answered : 

* Believe me, madam, you will never repent of your kindness.* 
The Queen was immensely astonished when the Mouse began 

to speak, and still more so when she saw its little sharp nose turn 
to a beautiful face, and its paws to hands and feet ; then it suddenly 
grew tall, and the Queen recognised the Fairy who had come with 
the wicked King to visit her. 

The Fairy smiled at her astonished look, and said: 

* I wanted to see if you were faithful and capable of feeling a 
real friendship for me, for you see we fairies are rich in everything 
but friends, and those arc hard to find.' 

' It is not possible tliat you should want for fi:iends, you charm- 
ing creature,' said the Queen, kissing her. 

* Indeed it is so,' tlio Fairy said. * For those who are only 
friendly with me for their own advantage, I do not count at all. 
But when you cared for the poor little mouse you could not have 
known there was anything to bo gained by it, and to try you further 
I took tlio form of the old woman whom you talked to from the 
window, and then I was convinced that you really loved me.' Then, 
turning to the httle Princess, she kissed her rosy lips three times, 
saying : 

' Dear little one, I promise that you shall be richer than your 
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&ther, and shall live a hundred years, always pretty and happy, 
without fear of old age and wrinkles.* 

The Queen, quite delighted, thanked the Fairy gratefully, and 
begged her to take charge of the little Delicia and bring her up as 
her own daughter. This she agreed to do, and then they shut the 
basket and lowered it carefully, baby and all, to the ground at the 
foot of the tower. The Fairy then changed herself back into the 
form of a mouse, and this delayed her a few seconds, after which 
she ran nimbly down the straw rope, but only to find when she got 
to the bottom that the baby had disappeared. 

In the greatest terror she ran up again to the Queen, crying : 

* All is lost I my enemy Cancaline has stolen the Princess away. 
Tou must know that she is a cruel fairy who hates me, and as 
she is older than I am and has more power, I can do nothing against 
her. I know no way of rescuing Delicia from her clutches.' 

When the Queen heard this terrible news she was heart-broken, 
and begged the Fairy to do all she cotdd to get the poor little Princess 
back again. At this moment in came the gaoler, and when he 
missed the little Princess he at once told the King, who came in a 
great fury asking what the Queen had done with her. She answered 
that a fairy, whose name she did not know, had come and carried 
her off by force. Upon this the King stamped upon the ground, and 
cried in a terrible voice : 

* You shall be hung I I always told you you should.' And with- 
out another word he dragged the unlucky Queen out into the nearest 
wood, and climbed up into a tree to look for a branch to which he 
could hang her. But when he was quite liigh up, the Fairy, who 
had made herself invisible and followed them, gave him a sudden 
push, which made him lose his footing and fall to the ground with 
a crash and break four of his teeth, and while he was trying to 
mend them the fiairy carried the Queen off in her flying chariot to a 
beautiful castle, where she was so kind to her that but for the loss of 
Delicia the Queen would have been perfectly happy. But though 
the good little mouse did her verj^ utmost, they cotdd not find out 
where Cancaline had hidden the little Princess. 

Thus fifteen years went by, and the Queen had somewhat re- 
covered from her grief, when the news reached her that the son of 
the wicked King wished to marry the little maiden who kept the 
turkeys, and that she had refused him ; the wedding-dresses had been 
mSide, nevertheless, and the festivities were to be so splendid that 
aU the people for leagues roimd were flocking in to be present at 
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them. The Queen feU quite curious about a little turkey-msiden 
who did not wiah to be a Queen, so the tittle moDse convened htx- 
Mlf to the pouUry-^'OTd to find out what she was like. 

Shefoiuid tho liirkej' -maiden sitting upon a big Etone, barefooted, 
and miserably drcBKeU in an old, coarse Imen gown imd cap ; the 




ground at her feet was all strewn with robes oi gold and ailiw, 
ribbons and laces, diaiiioiids and pearls, o-.'er which the turkeys were 
stalking to and fro, while the King's ugly, disagreeable son stood 
opposite her, declaring angrily that if she would not marry him abe 
should be killed. 
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The Turkey-maiden answered proudly : 

* I never will marry you I you are too ugly and too much like 
your cruel father. Leave me in peace with my turkeys, which I like 
far better than all your fine gifts.' 

The httle mouse watched her with the greatest admiration, for 
she was as beautiful as the spring ; and as soon as the wicked Prince 
was gone, she took the form of an old peasant woman and said to 
her: 

* Good-day, my pretty one I you have a fine flock of turkeys 
there.' 

The young Turkey-maiden turned her gentle eyes upon the old 
woman, and answered : 

* Yet they wish me to leave them to become a miserable Queen ! 
what is your advice upon the matter ? ' 

* My child,' said the Fairy, • a crown is a veiy pretty thing, but 
you know neither the price nor the weight of it.' 

* I know so well that I have refused to wear one,' said the Httle 
maiden, * though I don't know who was my father, or who was my 
mother, and I have not a friend in the world.' 

* You have goodness and beauty, which are of more value than 
ten kingdoms,' said the wise Fairy. * But tell me, child, how came 
you here, and how is it you have neither father, nor mother, nor 
friend ? ' 

* A Fairy called Cancaline is the cause of my being here,' answered 
she, * for while I Uved with her I got nothing but blows and harsh 
words, until at last I could bear it no longer, and ran away from 
her without knowing where I was going, and as I came through a 
wood the wicked Prince met me, and offered to give me charge of 
the poultry-yard. I accepted gladly, not knowing that I should 
have to see him day by day. And now he wantR to marry me, but 
that I win never consent to.' 

Upon hearing this the Fairy became convinced that the little 
Turkey-maiden was none other than the Princess DeUcia. 

* What is your name, my little one ? ' said she. 

* I am called DeHcia, if it please you,' she answered. 

Then the Fairy threw her arms round the Princess's neck, and 
nearly smothered her with kisses, saying : 

* Ah, Delicia ! I am a very old firiend of yours, and I am truly 
glad to find you at last ; but you might look nicer than you do in 
that old gown, which is only fit for a kitcb en-maid. Take this pretty 
dress and let us see the difference it will make.' 
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So Delicia took off the ugly cap, and shook out all her fedr shining 
hair, and bathed her hands and fa^e in clear water from the nearest 
spring till her cheeks were like roses, and when she was adorned 
with the diamonds and the splendid robe the Fairy had given her, 
she looked the most boautifiil Princess in the world, and the Fairy 
with great delight cried : 

* Now you look as you ought to look, Delicia : what do you 
think about it yourself? ' 

And Delicia answered : 

* I feel as if I were the daughter of some great king.* 

* And would you be glad if you were ? ' said the Fairy. 

* Indeed I should,' answered she. 

* Ah, well,' said the Fairy, * to-morrow I may have some pleasant 
news for you.* 

So she hurried ba.ck to her castle, where the Queen sat busy with 
her embroidery, and cried : 

* Well, madam I will you wager your thimble and yonr golden 
needle that I am bringing you the best news you could possibly hear? ' 

* Alas I ' sighed the Queen, * since the death of the Jolly King 
and the loss of my Delicia, all the news in the world is not wor& a 
pin to me. 

' There, there, don't be melancholy,' said the Fairy. ' I aaean 
you the Princess is quite well, and I have never seen her equal &c 
beauty. She might be a Queen to-morrow if she chose ; ' and then 
she told all that had happened, and the Queen first rejoiced over the 
thought of Delicia' s beauty, and then wept at the idea of her being 
a Turkey-maiden. 

* I will not hoar of her being made to marry the wicked King's 
son,' she said. * Let us go at once and bring her here.' 

In the meantime the wicked Prince, who was very angry with 
Delicia, had sat himself down luider a tree, and cried and howled 
with rage and spite until the King heard him, and cried out from 
the window : 

* What is the matter with you, that you are making all this dis- 
turbance ? ' 

The Prince replied : 

* It is all because our Turkey-maiden will not love me I * 

* Won't love you ? eh I ' said the King. * We'll very soon see 
about that I ' So he called his guards and told them to go and 
fetch Delicia. * See if I don't make her change her mind pretty 
soon I ' said the wicked King with a chuckle. 
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Than the guards began to search the pooltrj-jard, and conld 
find nobgdj there but Dehcia, who, with her splendid dreee and 
her orown of diamonds, looked such a lovely Princess that they 
hardly dared to speak to her. But she said to them very politely : 

' Vtss tell me what you are looking for here ? ' 

' Uadam,' they answered, ' we are sent for an insignificant little 
persoB called Delioia.' 

' Alas I ' said she, ' that is my name. What can yoa want with 
me?' 

So the goards tied her hands and feet with thick ropes, for fear 




■he mi^t nm away, and brought her to the King, who was waitir g 
with his son. 

'When he saw her he was very much astonished at her beauty, 
which would have made anyone less hard-hearted sorry for her. 
Bnt the wicked K'"g only laughed and mocked at her, and 
cried : ' Well, little fright, little toad I why don't yon love my 
son, who is &r too handsome and too good for you? Make haste 
and begin to love him this instant, or you shaU be tarred and 
feftthared.' 
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Then the poor little Princess, shaking with terror, went down 
on her knees, crying : 

• Oh, don't tar and feather me, please 1 It would be so tmoom- 
fortable. Let me have two or three days to make up my mind, 
and then you shall do as you like with me.* 

The wicked Prince would have liked very mnoh to see her 
tarred and feathered, but the King ordered that she should be shut 
up in a dark dungeon. It was just at this moment that the Qneen 
and the Fairy arrived in the flying chariot, and the Queen was 
dreadfully distressed at the turn affairs had taken, and said 
miserably that she was destined to be unfortunate all her days. 
But the Fairy bade her take courage. 

• I'll pay them out yet,' said she, nodding her head with an air 
of fi^eat determination. 

That very same night, as soon as the wicked King had gone to 
bed, the Fairy changed herself into the little mouse, and creeping 
up on to his pillow nibbled his ear, so that he squealed out quite 
loudly and turned over on his other side ; but that was no good, for 
the little mouse only set to work and gnawed away at the second 
ear until it hurt more tlian the first one. 

Then the Kinjij cried * Murder I ' and * Thieves I ' and all his 
guards ran to see what was the matter, but they could find nothing 
and nobody, for the little mouse had run off to the Prince's room 
and was aervinp; him in exactly the same way. All night long she 
ran from one to the other, imtil at last, driven quite frantic by 
terror and want of sleep, the Kinp; rushed out of the palace crying : 

' Help ! hel}) I I am pursued by rats.' 

The l^rince when he heard this got up also, and ran after the 
King, and they had not gone far when they both fell into the river 
and were never heard of again. 

Then the good Fairy ran to tell the Queen, and they went 
together to the black dungeon where Delicia was imprisoned. The 
Fairy touched each door with her wand, and it sprang open in- 
stantly, but they had to go through forty before they came to the 
Princess, who was sitting on the floor looking very dejected. But 
when the Queen rushed in, and kissed her twenty times in a 
minute, and laughed, and cried, and told Delicia all her history, 
the Princess was wild with delight. Then the Fkiry showed her all 
the wonderful dresses and jewels she had brought for her, and said: 

• Don't let us waste time ; we must go and harangue the people.' 
So she walked first, looking very serious and dignified, and 
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wearing a dress the train of which was at least ten ells long. 
Behind her came the Queen wearing a blue velvet robe embroidered 
with gold, and a diamond crown that was brighter than the sun 
itself. Last of all walked Delicia, who was so beautiful that it was 
nothing short of marvellous. 

They proceeded through the streets, returning the salutations of 
all they met, great or small, and all the people turned and followed 
them, wondering who these noble ladies could be. 

When the audience hall was quite full, the Fairy said to the 
subjects of the Wicked King that if they would accept Delicia, who 
was the daughter of the Jolly King, as their Queen, she would 
undertake to find a suitable husband for her, and would promise 
that during their reign there should be nothing but rejoicing and 
merry-making, and all dismal things should be entirely banished. 
Upon this the people cried with one accord, * We will, we will ! we 
have been gloomy and miserable too long already.' And they all 
took hands and danced round the Queen, and Delicia, and the good 
Fairy, singing : * Yes, yes ; we will, we will ! ' 

Then there were feasts and fireworks in every street in the 
town, and early the next morning the Fairy, who had been all over 
the world in the night, brought back with her, in her flying chariot, 
the most handsome and good-tempered Prince she could find any- 
where. He was so charming that Delicia loved him firom the 
moment their eyes met, and as for him, of course he could not help 
thinking himself the luckiest Prince in the world. The Queen felt 
that she had really come to the end of her misfortunes at last, and 
they all lived happily ever after. ^ 

^ La bonne fetUe Souris, par Madame d'Aulnoy. 
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ONCE upon a time there lived a King and Queen who had one 
charming daughter. She was so graceful and pretty and 
clever that slie was called Graciosa, and the Queen was so fond of 
her that she could think of nothing else. 

Every day she gave the Princess a lovely new frock of gold brocade, 
or satin, or velvet, and when she was hungry she had bowls full of 
sugar-plums, and at least twenty pots of jam. Everybody said she 
was the happiest Princess in the world. Now there lived at this 
same court a very rich old duchess whose name was Grumbly. 
She was more frightfiil than tongue can tell ; her hair was red as 
fire, and she had but one eye, and that not a pretty one ! Her face 
was as broad as a full moon, and her mouth was so large that every- 
body wlio met her would have been afraid they were going to be 
eaten up, only slie had no teeth. As she was as cross as she was 
ugly, she could not bear to hear everyone saying how pretty and 
how cliarming Graciosa was ; so she presently went away from the 
coiurt to her own castle, which was not far off. But if anybody who 
went to see her liappened to mention the charming Princess, she 
would cry angrily : 

* It's not true that she is lovely. I have more beauty in my little 
finger than she has in her whole body.' 

Soon after this, to the great grief of the Princess, the Queen was 
taken ill and died, and the King became so melancholy that for a 
whole year ho shut liimself up in his palace. At last his physicians, 
fearing that he would fall ill, ordered that he should go out and 
amuse himself; so a hunting party was arranged, but as it was very 
hot weather the I^ng soon got tired, and said he would dismount 
and rest at a castle which they were passing. 

This happened to be the Duchess Grumbly*s castle, and when 
she heard that the King was coming she went out to meet him, and 
said that the cellar was the coolest place in the whole castle if he 
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would condeecend to coaie down into it. So down they went to- 
gether, and the King seeing about two hundred great casks ranged 
fdde by side, asked if it was only for hereelf that ehe had thie im- 
niense store of wine. 

' Yes, sire,' answered she, ' it is for myself alone, but I shall be 
most happy to let you taste some of it. Which do you like, canary, 
St. Julien, champagne, hermitage sack, laisin, or cider ? ' 

' Wei],' said t^ King, ' since you are so kind as to ask me, I 
prefer champagne to anything else.' 

Then Duchess Grumlily took up a little hammer and tapped 
npon the cask twice, and out came at least a thousand crowns. 




' 'What's the meaning of this ? ' said she smiling. 

Then she tapped the nest cask, and out came a bnshel of gold 

' I don't understand this at all,' said the Duchess, smiling more 
than before. 

Then she went on to the third cask, tap, tap, and oat came such 
a stream of diamonds and pearls that the ground was covered with 

'Ah 1 ' she cried, ' this ie altogether beyond my comprehension, 
gire. Someone must have stolen mj good wine and put all this 
mbbiah in its place.' 
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* Babbish, do you call it, Madam Gmmbly ? ' cried the Ein^ 
* Bubbish ! why there is enough there to buy ten kingdoms.' 

* Well,' said she, * you must know that all those casks are M 
of gold and jewels, and if you like to marry me it shall all be 

yours.' 

Now the King loved money more than anything else in the world, 
so he cried joyfully : 

* Marry you ? why with all my heart I to-morrow if you like.' 

* But I make one condition,' said the Duchess ; * I must have 
entire control of your daughter to do as I please with her.' 

* Oh certainly, you shall have your own way ; let us shake hands 
upon the bargain,' said the King. 

So they shook hands and went up out of the cellar of treasure 
together, and the Duchess locked the door and gave the key to the 
King. 

When he got back to Ids own palace Graciosa ran out to meet 
him, and asked if he had had good sport. 

* I have caught a dove,' answered he. 

* Oh ! do give it to me,' said the Princess, * and I will keep it and 
take care of it.' 

* I can hardly do that,' said he, * for, to speak more plainly, I 
mean that I met the Duchess Grumbly, and have promised to 
marry her.' 

' And you call her a dove ? ' cried the Princess. * I should have 
called her a screech owl.' 

* Hold your tongue,' said the King, very crossly. * I intend you 
to behave prettily to her. So now go and make yourself fit to be 
seen, as I am going to take you to visit her.' 

So the Princess went very sorrowfully to her own room, and her 
nurse, seeing her tears, asked what was vexing her. 

' Alas I who would not be vexed ? ' answered she, * for the King 
intends to marry again, and has chosen for his new bride my 
enemy, the hideous Duchess Grumbly.' 

* Oh, well I ' answered the nurse, * you must remember that you 
are a Princess, and are expected to set a good example in making 
the best of whatever happens. You must promise me not to let the 
Duchess see how much you dislike her.' 

At first the Princess would not promise, but the nurse showed 
her so many good reasons for it that in the end she agreed to be 
amiable to her step-mother. 

Then the nurse dressed her in a robe of pale green and gold 
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brocade, and combed out her long fair hair till it floated round her 
like a golden mantle, and put on her head a crown of roses and 
jasmine with emerald leaves. 

When she was ready nobody could have been prettier, but she 
still could not help looking sad. 

Meanwhile the Duchess Grumbly was also occupied in attiring 
herself. She had one of her shoe heels made an inch or so higher 
than the other, that she might not limp so much, and put in a cun- 
ningly made glass eye in the place of the one she had lost. She 
dyed her red hair black, and painted her face. Then she put on a 
gorgeous robe of hlac satin lined with blue, and a yellow petticoat 
trimmed with violet ribbons, and because she had heard that queens 
always rode into their new dominions, she ordered a horse to be 
made ready for her to ride. 

While Graciosa was waiting until the King should be ready to 
set out, she went down all alone through the garden into a little 
wood, where she sat down upon a mossy bank and began to think. 
And her thoughts were so doleful that very soon she began to cry, 
and she cried, and cried, and forgot all about going back to the 
palace, until she suddenly saw a handsome page standing before 
her. He was dressed in green, and the cap which he held in his 
hand was adorned with white plumes. When Graciosa looked at 
him he went down on one knee, and said to her : 

* Princess, the King awaits you.' 

The Princess was surprised, and, if the truth must be told, very 
much deHghted at the appearance of this charming page, whom she 
could not remember to have seen before. Thinking he might belong 
to the household of the Duchess, she said : 

* How long have you been one of the King's pages ? ' 

* I am not in the service of the King, madam,' answered he, * but 
in yours.' 

* In mine ? ' said the Princess with great surprise. * Then how 
is it that I have never seen you before ? ' 

* Ah. Princess ! ' said he, * I have never before dared to present 
myself to you, but now the King's marriage threatens you with so 
many dangers that I have resolved to tell you at once how much I 
love you already, and I trust that in time I may win your regard. I 
am Prince Percinet, of whose riches you may have heard, and whose 
foiry gift will, I hope, be of use to you in all your difficulties, if you 
will permit me to lacoompany you under this disguise.' 

* Ah, Percinet I * cried the Princess, ' is it really you ? I have 
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80 often heard of you and wished to see you. If you will indeed be 
my friend, I shall not be afraid of that wicked old Duchess any 
more.' 

So they went back to the palace together, and there Gradosa 
found a beautiful horse which Percinet had brought for her to ride. 
As it was very 6X)irited he led it by the bridle, and this arrangement 
enabled him to turn and look at the Princess often, which he did not 
fail to do. Indeed, she was so pretty that it was a real pleasure to 
look at her. When the horse which the Duchess was to ride appeared 
beside Graciosa's, it looked no better than an old cart horse, and as 
to their trappinfjs, there was simply no comparison between them, 
as the Princess's saddle and bridle were one glittering mass of 
diamonds. Tlio King had so many other things to think of that 
he (lid not notice this, but all his courtiers were entirely taken up 
with admiring the Princess and her charming Page in green, who 
was more handsome and distinguished -looking than all the rest of 
the court put together. 

When they met the Duchess Grmnbly she was seated in an 
open carriage trying in vain to look dignified. The King and the 
Princess saluted her, and her horse was brought forward for her to 
mount. But when slie saw Graciosa's she cried angrily : 

' If that child is to have a better horse than mine, I will go back 
to my own castle this very minute. What is the good of being a 
Queen if one is to be slighted like this ? ' 

Upon this the King commanded Graciosa to dismount and to beg 
the Duchess to honour her by mounting her horse. The Princess 
obeyed in silence, and the Duchess, without looking at her or thank- 
ing her, scrambled up upon the beautiful horse, where she sat looking 
like a bundle of clothes, and eight officers had to hold her up for fear 
she should fall off. 

Even then she was not satisfied, and was still grumbling and 
muttering, so they asked her what was the matter. 

' I wish that Page in green to come and lead the horse, as he did 
when Graciosa rode it,' said she very sharply. 

And the King ordered the Page to come and lead the Queen's 
horse. Percinet and the Princess looked at one another, but said 
never a word, and then he did as the King commanded, and the 
procession started in great pomp. The Duchess was greatly elated, 
and as she sat there in state would not have wished to change places 
even with Graciosa. But at the moment when it was least ex- 
pected the beautiful horse began to plunge and rear and kick, and 
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finally to run away at such a pace that it was impossible to stop 
him. 

At first the Duchess clung to the saddle, but she was very soon 
thrown off and fell in a heap among the stones and thorns, and there 
they found her, shaken to a jelly, and collected what was left of her 
as if she had been a broken glass. Her bonnet was here and her 
shoes there, her face was scratched, and her fine clothes were covered 
with mud. Never was a bride seen in such a dismal plight. They 
carried her back to the palace and put her to bed, but as soon as 
she recovered enough to be able to speak, she began to scold and 
rage, and declared that the whole affair was Graciosa's fault, that 
she had contrived it on purpose to try and get rid of her, and that 
if the King would not have her punished, she would go back to her 
castle and enjoy her riches by herself. 

At this the King was terribly fi*ightened, for he did not at all 
want to lose all those barrels of gold and jewels. So he hastened 
to appease the Duchess, and told her she might punish Graciosa in 
any way she pleased. 

Thereupon she sent for Graciosa, who turned pale and trembled 
at the summons, for she guessed that it promised nothing agreeable 
for her. She looked all about for Percinet, but he was nowhere to 
be seen ; so she had no choice but to go to the Duchess Grumbly's 
room. She had hardly got inside the door when she was seized by 
four waiting women, who looked so tall and strong and cruel that 
the Princess shuddered at the sight of them, and still more when she 
saw them arming themselves with great bundles of rods, and heard 
the Duchess call out to them from her bed to beat the Princess 
without mercy. Poor Graciosa wished miserably that Percinet 
could only know what was happening and come to rescue her. But 
no sooner did they begin to beat her than she found, to her great 
relief, that the rods had changed to bundles of peacock's feathers, 
and though the Duchess's women went on till they were so tired 
that they could no longer raise their arms from their sides, yet she 
was not hurt in the least. However, the Duchess thought she must 
be black and blue after such a beating ; so Graciosa, when she was 
released, pretended to feel very bad, and went away into her own 
room, where she told her nurse all that had happened, and then the 
nurse lefb her, and when the Princess turned round there stood 
Percinet beside her. She thanked him gratefiilly for helping her so 
cleverly, and they laughed and were very merry over the way they 
had talcen in the Duchess and her waiting-maids; but Percinet 
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advised her still to pretend to be ill for a few days, and after promis- 
ing to come to her aid whenever she needed him, he disappeared 
as suddenly as he had come. 

The Duchess was so delighted at the idea that Ghraciosa was 
really ill, that she herself recovered twice as feust as she would have 
done otherwise, and the wedding was held with great magnificence. 
Now as the King knew that, above all other things, the Queen loved 
to be told that she was beautiful, he ordered that her portrait should 
be painted, and that a tournament should be held, at which all the 
bravest knights of his court should maintain against all comers that 
Grumbly was the most beautiful prmcess in the world. 

Numbers of knights came from far and wide to accept the 
challenge, and the hideous Queen sat in great state in a balcony 
hung with cloth of gold to watch the contests, and Graciosa had to 
stand up behind her, where her loveliness was so conspicuous that 
the combatants could not keep their eyes off her. But the Queen 
was so vain that she thought alJ their admiring glances were for her- 
self, especially as, in spite of the badness of their cause, the King's 
knights were so brave that they were the victors in every combat. 

However, when nearly all the strangers had been defeated, a 
young unknown knight presented himself. He carried a portrait, 
enclosed in a box encrusted with diamonds, and he declared him- 
self willing to maintain against them all that the Queen was the 
ugliest creature in the world, and that the Princess whose portrait 
he carried was the most beautiful. 

So one by one the knights came out against him, and one by 
one he vanquished them all, and then he opened the box, and said 
that, to console them, he would show them the portrait of his Queen 
of Beauty, and when he did so everyone recognised the Princess 
Graciosa. The unknown knight then saluted her gracefully and re- 
tired, without telling his name to anybody. But Graciosa had no 
difliculty in guessing that it was Percinet. 

As to the Queen, she was so furiously angry that she could 
hardly speak ; but she soon recovered her voice, and overwhelmed 
Graciosa with a torrent of reproaches. 

' What ! ' she said, * do you dare to dispute with me for the prize 
of beauty, and expect me to endure this insult to my knights ? But 
I will not bear it, proud Princess. I will have my revenge.* 

* I assiire you. Madam,' said the Princess, * that I had nothing to 
do with it and am quite willing that you shall be declared Queen 
of Beauty.' 
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* Ah I you are pleased to jest, popinjay ! * said the Queen, ' but 
it will be my turn soon 1 * 

The King was speedily told what had happened, and how the 
Princess was in terror of the angry Queen, but he only said : 

* The Queen must do as she pleases. Graciosa belongs to her I * 
The wicked Queen waited impatiently until night fell, and then 

she ordered her carriage to be brought. Graciosa, much against 
her wiU, was forced into it, and away they drove, and never stopped 
until they reached a great forest, a hundred leagues from the 
palace. This forest was so gloomy, and so full of lions, tigers, bears 
and wolves, that nobody dared pass through it even by daylight, 
and here they set down the unhappy Princess in the middle of the 
black night, and left her in spite of all her tears and entreaties. The 
Princess stood quite still at first from sheer bewilderment, but when 
the last sound of the retreating carriages died away in the distance 
she began to run aimlessly hither and thither, sometimes knock- 
ing herself against a tree, sometimes tripping over a stone, fearing 
every minute that she would be eaten up by the lions. Presently 
she was too tired to advance another step, so she threw herself 
down upon the ground and cried miserably : 

* Oh, Percinet 1 where are you ? Have you forgotten me al- 
together ? ' 

She had hardly spoken when all the forest was lighted up with 
a sudden glow. Every tree seemed to be sending out a soft 
radiance, which was clearer than moonlight and softer than day- 
light, and at the end of a long avenue of trees opposite to her the 
Princess saw a palace of clear crystal which blazed like the sun. 
At that moment a slight sound behind her made her start round, 
and there stood Percinet himself. 

* Did I frighten you, my Princess ? ' said he. * I come to bid you 
welcome to our fairy palace, in the name of the Queen, my mother, 
who is prepared to love you as much as I do.' The Princess joy- 
fully mounted with him into a Httle sledge, drawn by two stags, 
which bounded off and drew them swiftly to the wonderftd palace, 
where the Queen received her with the greatest kindness, and a 
splendid banquet was served at once. Graciosa was so happy te 
have found Percinet, and to have escaped from the gloomy forest , 
and all its terrors, that she was very hungry and very merry, and 
they were a gay party. After supper they went into another lovely 
room, where the crystal walls were covered with pictures, and the 
Princess saw with great surprise that her own history was repre* 
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sented, even down to the moment when Percinet fonnd her in iht 

' Your painters miiet indeed be diligent,' she said, pointing ont 
the last picture to the Prince. 

'They are obliged to be, for I will not have anything foi^tten 
that happens to j*ou,' he answered. 

When the Princess grew sleepy, twenty-fonr charming maideng 
put her to bed in the prettiest room she had ever seen, and then 
sang to her so sweetly that Gracioaa's dreams were all of □ 




utd coot sea waves, and caverns, in which she wandered witJi 
Percinet; but when she woke up again her first thought was that, 
dehghtfal as this fairy palace seemed to her, yet she could not sta; 
in it, but must go back to her lather. When she had been dressed 
by the four- and- twenty maidens in a charming robe which the 
Queen had sent for her, and in which she looked prettier than ever, 
Prince Percinet came to see her, and was bitterly disappointed whan 
she told him what she had been thinking. He begged her to con- 
sider again how unhappy the wicked Queen would make her, aoi 
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how, if she would but marry him, all the fairy palace would be 
hers, and his one thought would be to please her. But, in spite of 
everything he could say, the Princess was quite determined to go 
back, though he at last persuaded her to stay eight days, which were 
so fiill of pleasure and amusement that they passed like a few 
hours. On the last day, Graciosa, who had often felt anxious to 
know what was going on in her father's palace, said to Percinet 
that she was sure that he could find out for her, if he would, what 
reason the Queen had given her father for her sudden disappear- 
Guice. Percinet at first offered to send his courier to find out, but 
the Princess said : 

* Oh ! isn't there a quicker way of knowing than that ? ' 

* Very well,' said Percinet, * you shall see for yourself.' 

So up they went together to the top of a very high tower, which, 
like the rest of the castle, was built entirely of rock-crystal. 

There the Prince held Graciosa's hand in his, and made her put 
^e tip of her little finger into her mouth, and look towards the town, 
Knd immediately she saw the wicked Queen go to the King, and 
lieard her say to him, * That miserable Princess is dead, and no 
gpreat loss either. I have ordered that she shall be buried at once.' 

And then the Princess saw how she dressed up a log of wood 
smd had it buried, and how the old King cried, and all the people 
oiiinnured that the Queen had killed Graciosa with her cruelties, 
fuid that she ought to have her head cut off. When the Princess 
saw that the King was so sorry for her pretended death that he 
oovld neither eat nor drink, she cried : 

* Ah, Percinet I take me back quickly if you love me.' 

And so, though he did not want to at all, he was obliged to 
promise that he would let her go. 

* You may not regret me. Princess,' he said sadly, * for I fear 
that you do not love me well enough ; but I foresee that you will 
more than once regret that you left this fairy palace where we 
have been so happy.* 

But, in spite of all he could say, she bade farewell to the Queen, 
his mother, and prepared to set out ; so Percinet, very unwillingly, 
brought the Httle sledge with the stags and she mounted beside him. 
But they had hardly gone twenty yards when a tremendous noise 
behind her made Graciosa look back, and she saw the palace of crystal 
fly into a million spHnters, like the spray of a fountain, and vanish. 

* Oh, Percinet I ' she cried, * what has happened ? The palace is 
jone.' 
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* Yes,* he answered, * my palace is a thing of the past ; yon wiU 
see it again, but not until after you have been buried.' 

* Now you are angry with me,' said Graoiosa in her most coax- 
ing voice, * though after all I am more to be pitied than you are.' 

When they got near the palace the Prince made the sledge and 
themselves invisible, so the I'rincess got in unobserved, and ran up 
to the great hall where the King was sitting all by yiirngftlf. At 
first he was very much startled by Graoiosa's sudden appearance, 
but she told him how the Queen had left her out in the forest, and 
how she had caused a log of wood to be buried. The King, who 
did not know what to think, sent quickly and had it dug up, and 
sure enough it was as tlie Princess had said. Then he caressed 
Graciosa, and made her sit down to supper with him, and they were 
as happy as possible. But someone had by this time told the wicked 
Queen that Graciosa had come back, and was at supper with the 
Kinf^y and in she flew in a terrible fiiry. The poor old King quite 
trembled before her, and when she declared that Graciosa was not 
the Princess at all, but a wicked impostor, and that if the King did 
not give her up at once slio would go back to her own castle and 
never see him again, ho had not a word to say, and really seemed 
to believe that it was not Graciosa after all. So the Queen in great 
triumph sent for her waitinj? women, who dragged the unhappy 
Princess away and shut lior up in a garret ; they took away all her 
jewels and hor pretty dress, and t^avcher a rough cotton frock, wooden 
shoes, and a littl(^ cloth cap. Tliere was some straw in a comer, 
which was all she liad for a bod, and they gave her a very little bit 
of black bread to eat. In this miserable plight Graciosa did indeed 
regret tlio fairy palace, and she would have called Percinet to her 
aid, only she felt sure ho was still vexed with her for leaving him, 
and thought that she could not expect him to come. 

Meanwhile the Queen had sent for an old Fairy, as malicious as 
herself, and said to her : 

' You must find me some task for this fine Princess which she 
cannot possibly do, for I mean to punish her, and if she does not do 
what I order, she will not be able to say that I am unjust.' So the 
old Fairy said she would think it over, and come again the next 
day. When she returned she brought with her a skein of thread, 
three times as big as herself; it was so fine that a breath of air would 
break it, and so tangled that it was impossible to see the beginning 
or the end of it. 

The Queen sent for Graciosa, and said to her : 
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■ Do jrou see this ekein ? Set jonr clnmsj' fingers to work npon 
it, for I most have it diBeutangled by sunset, and if yoa break a 
Bingle thread it will be the worse for you.' Bo saying she left her, 
locking the door behind her with three ke;B. 

The Princess stood dismayed at the sight of the terrible skein. 
If she did but turn it over to see where to begin, she broke a 
thousand threads, ajid not one could she disentangle. At last she 
threw it into the middle of the floor, crying : 




' Oh, Percinet 1 this &tal skein will be the deftth of me if yon 
will not forgive me and help me once more.' 

And immediately in came Percinet as easily as if he had all the 
keys in his own possession. 

'Here I am, Princess, as much as ever at your service,' said he, 
'thongh really yon are not very kind to me.' 

Then he jost Htroked the skein with his wand, and all the broken 
threads joined themselves together, and the whole skein wound 
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itself smoothly off in the most snrprising mamier, and the Frinee, 
turning to Graciosa, asked if there was nothing else that she wished 
him to do for her, and if the time would never come when she would 
wish for him for his own sake. 

* Don't be vexed with me, Percinet,* she said. * I am unhappy 
enough without that.' 

* But why should you be unhappy, my Prinoess ? * cried he. * Only 
come with me and we shall be as happy as the day is long together.' 

* But suppose you get tired of me ? ' said Graciosa. 

The I^nce was so grieved at this want of confidence that he left 
her without another word. 

The wicked Queen was in such a hurry to punish Graciosa that 
she thought the sun would never set ; and indeed it was before the 
appointed time that she came with her four Fairies, and as she fitted 
the three keys into the locks she said : 

* I'll venture to say that the idle minx has not done anything at 
all— she prefers to sit with her hands before her to keep them 
white.' 

But, as soon as she entered, Graciosa presented her with the 
ball of thread in perfect order, so that she had no fault to find, and 
could only pretend to discover that it was soiled, for which 
imaginary fault she gave Graciosa a blow on each cheek, that made 
her white and pink skin turn green and yellow. And then she 
sent her back to be locked into the garret once more. 

Then the Queen sent for the Fairy again and scolded her 
furiously. ' Don't make such a mistake again ; find me something 
that it will bo quite impossible for her to do, she said. 

So the next day the Fairy appeared with a huge barrel full of the 
feathers of all sorts of birds. There were nightingales, canaries, 
goldfinches, linnets, tomtits, parrots, owls, sparrows, doves, 
ostriches, bustards, peacocks, larks, partridges, and everylliing else 
that you can think of. These feathers were all mixed up in such 
confusion that the birds themselves could not have chosen out their 
own. * Here,' said the Fairy, * is a little task which it will take all 
your prisoner's skill and patience to accomplish. Tell her to pick 
out and lay in a separate heap the feathers of each bird. She 
would need to be a fairy to do it.' 

The Queen was more than delighted at the thought of the 
despair this task would cause the Princess. She sent for her, and 
with the same threats as before locked her up with the three keys, 
ordering that aU the feathers should be sorted by sunset. Graciosa 
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set to work at once, but before she had taken out a dozen feathers 
she found that it was perfectly impossible to know one from another. 

* Ah 1 well,* she sighed, * the Queen wishes to kill me, and if I 
must die I must. I cannot ask Percinet to help me again, for if 
he really loved me he would not wait till I called him, he would 
come without that.' 

* I am here, my Graciosa,* cried Percinet, springing out of the 
barrel where he had been hiding. * How can you still doubt that I 
love you with all my heart ? ' 

Then he gave three strokes of his wand upon the barrel, and all 
the feathers flew out in a cloud and settled down in neat little 
separate heaps all round the room. 

' What should I do without you, Percinet? ' said Graciosa 
gratefully. But still she could not quite make up her mind to go 
with him and leave her father's kingdom for ever ; so she begged 
him to give her more time to think of it, and he had to go away 
disappointed once more. 

When the wicked Queen came at sunset she was amazed and 
infuriated to find the task done. However, she complained that 
the heaps of feathers were badly arranged, and for that the 
Princess was beaten and sent back to her garret. Then the 
Queen sent for the Fairy once more, and scolded her until she was 
fairly terrified, and promised to go home and think of another task 
for Graciosa, worse than either of the others. 

At the end of three days she came again, bringing with her a 
box. 

* Tell your slave,' said he, * to carry this wherever you please, 
but on no account to open it. She will not be able to help doing 
so, and then you will be quite satisfied with the result.' So the 
Queen came to Graciosa, and said : 

* Carry this box to my castle, and place it upon the table in my 
own room. But I forbid you on pain of death to look at what it 
contains.' 

Graciosa set out, wearing her little cap and wooden shoes and 
the old cotton fi*ock, but even in this disguise she was so beautiful 
that all the passers-by wondered who she could be. She had not 
gone far before the heat of the sun and the weight of the box 
tired her so much that she sat down to rest in the shade of a little< 
wood which lay on one side of a green meadow. She was carefully 
holding the box upon her lap when she suddenly felt the greatest* 
desire to open it. 
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' 'What could poBBibly happen if I did ? ' she said to henelt 
■ I should not taJie an^rthing oat. I should on); just eee whatwu 

And without farther hesitation she lifted the cover. 

Instantly out came swarms of little men and women, no tallei 
than her finger, and scattered themselves all over the meadov, 
singing and dancing, and playing the merriest games, so that st 




first Giaciosa was delighted and watched them with much amuee- 
ment. But presently, when she was rested and wished to go on 
her way, she found that, do what she would, ehe could not get them 
back iuto their box. If she chased them in the meadow the; fled 
into the wood, and if ehe purEued them into the wood they dodged 
round trees and behind sprigs of moss, and with peala of elfin 
laughter scampered back again into the meadow. 
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At last, weary and terrified, she sat down and cried. 

* It is my own fault,' she said sadly. * Percinet, if you can still 
care for such an imprudent Princess, do come and help me once 
more.* 

Immediately Percinet stood before her. 

' Ah, Princess 1 ' he said, * but for the wicked Queen I fear you 
would never think of me at all.' 

' Indeed I should,' said Graciosa ; * I am not so ungrateful as 
you think. Only wait a little and I beheve I shall love you quite 
dearly.' 

Percinet was pleased at this, and with one stroke of his wand 
compelled all the wilful Httle people to come back to their places 
in the box, and then rendering the Princess invisible he took her 
with him in his chariot to the castle. 

When the Princess presented herself at the door, and said that 
the Queen had ordered her to place the box in her own room, the 
governor laughed heartily at the idea. 

* No, no, my little shepherdess,' said he, * that is not the place 
for you. No wooden shoes have ever been over that floor yet.' 

Then Graciosa begged him to give her a written message telling 
the Queen that he had refused to admit her. This he did, and she 
went back to Percinet, who was waiting for her, and they set out 
together for the palace. You may imagine that they did not go 
the shortest way, but the Princess did not find it too long, and 
before they parted she had promised that if the Queen was still 
cruel to her, and tried again to play her any spiteful trick, she 
would leave her and come to Percinet for ever. 

When the Queen saw her returning she fell upon the Fairy, 
wh,om she had kept with her, and pulled her hair, and scratched 
her face, and would really have killed her if a Fairy could be 
killed. And when the Princess presented the letter and the box 
she threw them both upon the fire without opening them, and 
looked very much as if she would like to throw the Princess after 
them. However, what she really did do was to have a great hole 
as deep as a well dug in her garden, and the top of it covered with 
a flat stone. Then she went and walked near it, and said to 
Graciosa and all her ladies who were with her : 

* I am told that a great treasure Hes under that stone ; let us see 
if we can lift it.* 

So they all began to push and pull at it, and Graciosa among 
the others, which was just what the Queen wanted ; for as soon aa 
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the stone was lifted high enough, she gave the Princess a posh 
which sent her down to the bottom of the well, and then the stone 
was let fall again, and there she was a prisoner. Graciosa felt 
that now indeed she was hopelessly lost, surely not even Fercinet 
could find her in the heart of the earth. 

* This is like being buried alive,' she said with a shudder. ' Oh, 
Fercinet I if you only knew how I am suffering for my want of 
trust in you I But how could I be sure that you would not be like 
other men and tire of me from the moment you were sure I loved 
you ? ' 

As she spoke she suddenly saw a little door open, and the sun- 
shine blazed into the dismal well. Graciosa did not hesitate an 
instant, but passed through into a charming garden. Flowers and 
fruit grow on every side, foimtains plashed, and birds sang in the 
branches overhead, and when she reached a great avenue of trees 
and looked up to see where it would lead her, she found herself 
close to the palace of crystal. Yes I there was no mistaking it, 
and the Queen and Fercinet were coming to meet her. 

* Ah, Frincess 1 ' said the Queen, * don't keep this poor Fercinet 
in suspense any longer. You little guess the anxiety he has 
suffered while you were in the power of that miserable Queen.' 

The Frincess kissed her gratefully, and promised to do as she 
wished in everything, and holding out her hand to Fercinet, with a 
smile, she said : 

' Do you remember telling me that I should not see your palace 
again until I had been buried ? I wonder if you guessed then 
that, when that happened, I should tell you that I love you with all 
. my heart, and will marry you whenever you like ? ' 

Frince Fercinet joyfully took the hand that was given him, and, 
for fear the Frincess should change her mind, the wedding was 
held at once with the greatest splendour, and Graciosa and Fercinet 
lived happily ever after.^ 

' Oraeietue et Ptrcinet. Mdme. d'Aulnoy. 
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THE THREE PBINCESSES OF WHITELAND 

rERE was once upon a time a fisherman, who lived hard by a- 
palace and fished for the King's table. One day he was out 
Qahing, but caught nothing at all. Let him do what he might with. 
rod and line, there was never even so much as a sprat on his hook ? 
but when the day was well nigh over, a head rose up out of the 
nrater, and said : * If you will give me what your wife shows you 
when you go home, you shall catch fish enough.' ' 

So the man said * Yes ' in a moment, and then he caught fish in 
plenty ; but when he got home at night, and his wife showed him a 
baby which had just been bom, and fell a- weeping and wailing 
when he told her of the promise which he had given, he was very 
unhappy. 

All this was soon told to the King up at the palace, and when he 

heard what sorrow the woman was in, and the reason of it, he said 

that he himself would take the child and see if he could not save it. 

The baby was a boy, and the King took him at once and brought 

him up as his own son until the lad grew up. Then one day he 

begged to have leave to go out with his father to fish ; he had a 

strong desire to do this, he said. The King was very unwilling to 

permit it, but at last the lad got leave. He stayed with his father, 

sad all went prosperously and well with them the whole day, imtil 

they came back to land in the evening. Then the lad found that 

he had lost his pocket-handkerchief, and would go out in the boat 

after it ; but no sooner had he got into the boat than it began to 

move off with him so quickly that the water foamed all round about, 

uidall that the lad did to keep the boat back with the oars was done 

to no purpose, for it went on and on the whole night through, and 

&t last he came to a white strand that lay far, far away. There he 

Wed, and when he had walked on for some distance he met an 

old man with a long white beard. 

* What is the name of this country ? ' said the youth. 
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* Whiteland,' answered the man, and then he begged the yonth 
to tell hiiu whence he came and what he was going to do, and the 
youth did so. 

* Well, tlien,' said the man, * if you walk on farther along the sea- 
sliore here, you will come to three princesses who are standing in 
the cartli so thai; their heads alone are out of it. Then the first of 
them will call you — she is the eldest — and will beg you very prettily 
to come to her and help her, and the second will do the same, batyoa 
must not ^o near either of them. Hurry past, as if you nfliihBr 
saw nor heard them ; but you shall go to the third and do vhit 
she bids you ; it will bring you good fortune.' 

When tlio youth came to the first princess, she called to him 
and bo^p^cd liim to come to her very prettily, but he walked on as 
if ho did not oven see her, and ho passed by the second in the Bame 
way, but lie went up to tlie third. 

* If thou wilt do what I tell thee, thou shalt choose among ns 
three,' said the Trincess. 

So the lad said tliat he was most willing, and she told him tiiat 
three Trolls had planted tlicni all three there in the earth, but that 
formerly they had dwelt in the castle which he could see at sODDe 
distance in the wood. 

*• Now,' she Kiiid, ' thou shalt ^o into the castle, and let theTroDs 
boat thee one ni<:^lit for each of us, and if thou canst but endue 
that, thou wilt set us free.' 

* Yes,' answered the lad, * I will certainly try to do so.* 

* When thou f:;oest in,' continued the l^*rincess, * two lions will 
stand by the doorway, but if thou only goest straight between them 
they will do thee no harm ; go straight forward into a small daik 
chamber ; there thou shalt lie down. Then the Troll will come and 
beat thee, but thou shalt take the fiask which is hanging oa the 
wall, and anoint thyself wheresoever he has wounded thee, ate 
which thou shalt be as well as before. Then lay hold of the swcri 
which is han(^n<j; by the side of the fiask, and smite the Troll dead.' 

So he did what the Princess had told him. He walked straight 
in between the lions just as if he did not see them, and then intotbe 
small chamber, and lay down on the bed. 

The first ni<,'ht a Troll came with three heads and three rods, 
and beat the lad most urmaercifully ; but he held out until the Troll 
was done with him, and then he took the fiask and rubbed him- 
self. Having done this, he grasped the sword and smote the Troll 
dead. 
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In the moming when he went to the sea-shore the FrinoeBsea 
nrere ont of the earth as &r as their waists. 

The next night everything happened in the same way, but the 
Froll who oame then had six heads and six reds, and he beat him 




much more severely than the first had done but when the lad 
went out of doors next moming, the Princesses were out of the 
earth as iar as their knoos. 

On the third night a Troll come who nad nine heads and nine 
tods, and he struck the lad and flogged him so long, that at last he 
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swooned away ; so the Troll took him up and flung hixn agamst the 
wall, and this made the flask of ointment &11 down, And it splashed 
all over him, and he became as strong as ever again. 

Then, without loss of time, he grasped the sword and strack the 
Troll dead, and in the morning when he went out of the castle the 
Princesses were standing there entirely out of the earth. So he 
took the yoimgest for his Queen, and lived with her very happily 
for a long time. 

At last, however, he took a fancy to go home for a short time to 
see his parents. His Queen did not like this, but when his longing 
grew so great that he told her he must and would go, she said to 
him : 

' One thing shalt thou promise me, and that is, to do what thy 
father bidH thee, but not what thy mother bids thee,* and this he 
promised. 

So she gave him a ring, which enabled him who wore it to obtain 
two wishes. 

He wished himself at home, and instantly found himself tiiere ; 
bat his parents wore so amazed at the splendour of his apparel 
that tlieir wonder never ceased. 

When he had been at home for some days his mother wanted 
him to go up to the palace, to show the King what a great man he 
had become. 

The father said, * No ; he must not do that, for if he does we shall 
have no more delight in him this time ; * but he spoke in vain, ftr 
the mother begged and prayed until at last he went. 

When he arrived there he was more splendid, both in raimeiit 
and ill all else, tlian tlie other King, who did not like it, and sud: 

* Well, you can see what kind of Queen mine is, but I can't ■■• 
yours. I do not believe you have such a pretty Queen as I have.' 

* W^ould to heaven she were standing here, and then you would 
be able to see I ' said the young King, and in an instant she wtf 
standing there. 

But she was very sorrowful, and said to him, * Why didst thou 
not remember my words, and listen only to what thy father said? 
Now must 1 go home again at once, and thou hast wasted both thy 
wishes.' 

Then she tied a ring in his hair, which had her name upon it, and 
wished herself at home again. 

And now the young King was deeply afflicted, and day out and 
day in went about thinking of naught else but how to get back 
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■gain to his Queen. ' I will try to see if there ia any place where 
I can learn howtofindWhiteland,' he thought, and journeyed forth 
ont into the world. 

When he had gone some distance he oune to a mduntaio, 
where he met a man who was Lord over all the beasts in the forest 
— for they all came to him whon ho blew a horn which he had. 
So the King aaked where Whiteland was. 

' I do not know that,' he answered, ' but I will aak my beasts. 
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Then he blew hw horn and inquired whether any of thom knew 
where Whiteland lay, but there was not one who knew that. 

So the man gave hi"! a pair of snow ahoes. ' When you have 
these on,' he said, ' you will come to my brother, who hves hundreds 
of miles from here ; he is Lord over all the birds in the air— ask him. 
When yon have got there, just turn the shoes so that the toes 
point this way, and then they will come home again of their own 
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When the Ein^ arrived there he turned the shoes as the Loid 
of the beasts had bidden him, and they went back. 

And now he once more asked after Whiteland, and the man sam- 
moned all the birds together, and inquired if any of them knew 
where Whiteland lay. No, none knew this. Long afler the othen 
there came an old eagle. He had been absent ten whole years, but 
he too knew no more than the rest. 

* Well, well,* said the man, * then you shall have the loan of a 
pair of snow shoes of mine. If you wear them you will get to my 
brother, who lives hundreds of miles from here. He is Lord of 
all the fish in the sea— you can ask him. But do not forget to turn 
the shoes round.' 

The King thanked him, put on the shoes, and when he had got 
to him who was Lord of all the fish in the sea, he turned the snow 
choes round, and back they went just as the others had gone, and 
he asked once more where Whiteland was. 

The man called the fish together with his horn, but none of 
them knew anything about it. At last came an old, old pike, which 
ho had great difficulty in bringing home to him. 

When he asked the pike, it said, * Yes, Whiteland is well known 
to me, for I have been cook there these ten years. To-morrow 
morning I have to go back there, for now the Queen, whose King is 
staying away, is to marry some one else.' 

* If that be the case I will give you a piece of advice,' said the 
man * Not far from here on a moor stand three brothers, who have 
stood there a himdred years fighting for a hat, a cloak, and a pair 
of boots ; if any one has these three things he can make himself 
invisible, and if he desires to go to any place, he has but to wish and 
he is there. You may tell them that you have a desire to try these 
things, and then you will be able to decide which of the men is to 
have them.' 

So the King thanked him and went, and did what he had said. 

*What is this that you are standing fighting about for ever 
and ever ? ' said he to the brothers ; * let me make a trial of these 
things, and then I will judge between you.' 

They willingly consented to this, but when he had got the hat, 
the cloak, and the boots, he said, * Next time we meet you shall have 
my decision,' and hereupon he wished himself away. ' 

While he was going quickly through the air he fell in with the 
North Wind. 

* And where may you be going ? ' said the North Wind. 
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* To Wbiteland,* said the King, and then he related what had 
happened to him. 

* Well,' said the North Wind, * you can easily go a Httle quicker 
than I can, for I have to puff and blow into every comer ; but when 
you get there, place yourself on the stairs by the side of the door, 
and then I will come blustering in as if I wanted to blow down the 
whole castle, and when the Prince who is to have your Queen 
comes out to see what is astir, just take him by the throat and fling 
him out, and then I will try to carry him away from court.' 

As the North Wind had said, so did the King. He stood on the 
stairs, and when the North Wind came howling and roaring, and 
caught the roof and walls of the castle till they shook again, the 
Prince went out to see what was the matter ; but as soon as he came 
the King took him by the neck and flung him out, and then the 
North Wind laid hold of him and carried him off. And when he 
was rid of him the King went into the castle. At first the Queen 
did not know him, because he had grown so thin and pale from 
having travelled so long and so sorrowfully ; but when she saw her 
ring she was heartily glad, and then the rightful wedding was held, 
and held in such a way that it was talked about far and wide.^ 

* From J. Moe. 
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THE VOICE OF DEATH . 



ONCE upon a time there lived a man whose one wish and pnyer 
was to got rich. Day and night he thought of nothing else, 
and at last liis prayers were granted, and he became very wealthy. 
Now being so rich, and liaving so much to lose, he felt that it would 
be a terrible thing to die and leave all his possessionB behind; so he 
made up liis mind to Ret out in search of a land where there was no 
death. lie got ready for his joiurney, took leave of hie wife, and 
started, ^vilenever he cjune to a new country the first qnestum 
that he asked was wliether people died in that land, and when he 
heard that tlioy did, ho set out again on his quest. At last he 
reached a country where he was told that the people did not even 
know the moaning of the word death. Our traveller was delighted 
when he heard this, and said : 

* JUit surely there are great numbers of people in your land, if 
no one ever dies *? ' 

* No,' they replied, * there are not great numbers, for you see 
from time to time a voice is heard calling first one and then another, 
and whoever hears that voice gets up and goes away, and neTsr 
comes back.* 

* And do they see the person who calls them,* he asked, ' or do 
they only hear his voice ? ' 

* They both see and hear him,' was the answer. 

Well, the man was amazed when he heard that the people were 
stupid enough to follow the voice, though they knew that if they 
went when it called them they would never return. And he went 
back to his own home and got all his possessions together, and, 
taking his wife and family, he set out resolved to go and live in that 
coimtry where the people did not die, but where instead they heard 
a voice calling them, which they followed into a land from which 
they never returned. For he had made up his own mind that when 
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he or ftny of his fomilj heard that voice they would pa; no heed to 
it, however loudly it called. 

After he had settled down in bis new home, and had got every- 
thing is order about him, be warned his wife andfamUy that, unleftx 
they wanted to die, they must on no acoonnt listen to a voice which 
they might some day hear calling them. 

For some years everything went well with them, and tbey lived 
happily in thek new home. But one day, while they were all ait- 




ting together toimd the table, hia wife suddenly started up, ex- 
ftlfl.iming in A loud voice I 

* I am coming I I am coming I ' 

And she began to look round the room for her for eoat, but her 
hnsbond jumped up, and taking firm hold of her by the hand, held 
her fast, and reproadied her, saying : 

'Don't yon remember what I told you? Stay where yon are 
onleBS you '^eh to die.' 

' But don't you hear that voice calling me ? ' she answered. I 
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am merely going to see why I am wanted. I shall come back 
directly.* 

Bo she fought and straggled to get away from her husband, and 
to go where the voice summoned. But he would not let her go, 
and had all the doors of the house shut and holted. When she saw 
that he had done this, she said : 

* Very well, dear husband, I shall do what yon wish, and remain 
where I am/ 

So her husband believed that it was all right, and that she bad 
thought better of it, and had got over her mad impulse to obey the 
voice. But A few minutes later she made a sudden dash for one of 
the doors, opened it and darted out, followed by her hoshand. He 
caught her by the ixvc coat, and begged and implored her not to go, 
for if she did she would certainly never return. She said nothing, 
but let her arms fall backwards, and suddenly bending herself for- 
ward, she slipped out of the coat, leaving it in her husband's hands. 
He, poor man, seemed turned to stone as he gazed after her hurry- 
ing away from him, and calUng at the top of her voice, as she 
ran : 

* I am coming I I am coming 1 * 

AVhen she was (piite out of sight her husband recovered his wits 
and went back into his house, murmuring : 

* If she is so foolish as to wish to die, I can't help it. I warned 
and implored her to pay no heed to that voice, however loudly it 
niiglit call.' 

Well, days and weeks and months and years passed, and 
nothing happened to disturb the peace of the household. But one 
day the man was at the barber's as usual, being shaved. The shop 
was full of people, and his chin had just been covered with a lather 
of soap, when, suddenly starting up from the chair, he called out in 
a loud voice : 

* I won't come, do you hear ? I won't come 1 ' 

The barber and the other people in the shop listened to him 
with amazement. But again looking towards the door, he ex- 
claimed : 

'I tell you, once and for all, I do not mean to come, so go 
away.' 

And a few minutes later he called out again : 

* Go away, I tell you, or it will be the worse for you. You may 
call as much as you like but you will never get me to come.* 

And he got so angry that you might have thought that some 
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one was actually standing at the door, tormenting him. At last 
he jumped up, and caught the razor out of the barber's hand, ex- 
claiming : 

* Give me that razor, and I'll teach him to let people alone for 
the future.' 

And he rushed out of the house as if he were running after some 
one, whom no one else saw. The barber, determined not to lose 
his razor, piu-sued the man, and they both continued running at full 
speed till they had got well out of the town, when all of a sudden 
the man fell head foremost down a precipice, and never was seen 
again. So he too, like the others, had been forced against his will 
to follow the voice that called him. 

The barber, who went home whistling and congratulating him- 
self on the escape he had made, described what had happened, and 
it was noised abroad in the coimtry that the people who had gone 
away, and had never returned, had all fallen into that pit ; for till 
then they had never known what had happened to those who had 
heard the voice and obeyed its call. 

But when crowds of people went out from the town to examine 
the ill-fated pit that had swallowed up such numbers, and yet never 
seemed to be fall, they could discover nothing. All that they could 
see was a vast plain, that looked as if it had been there since the 
beginning of the world. And from that time the people of the 
country began to die like ordinary mortals all the world over.' 

' Romnanian Tales from the German of Mite Thremnltz. 
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THE SIX SILLIES 



ONCE upon a time there was a young girl who reached the age of 
thirty-seven without ever having had a lover, for she was ao 
foolish that no one wanted to marry her. 

One day, however, a yoimg man arrived to pay his addresses (o 
har, and her mother, beaming with joy, sent her daughter down to 
the cellar to draw a jug of beer. 

Ah the girl never came back the mother went down to 8ee>what 
had become of her, and found her sitting on the stairs, her head in 
her hands, while by her side the beer was running all over the floor, 
as she had forgotten to close the tap. * What are you doing there ? * 
asked the mother. 

' I was thinking what I shall call my first child after I am 
married to that young man. All the names in the calendar ore 
taken already.' 

The mother sat down on the staircase beside her daughter and 
said, * I will think about it with you, my dear.* 

The father who had stayed upstairs with the young man WM 
8uq)rised that neither his wife nor his daughter came back, and in 
his tiu'n went down to look for them. He found them both sittiqg 
on the stairs, while beside them the beer was running all over the 
groimd from the tap, which was wide open. 

* What are you doing there ? The beer is running all over the 
cellar.' 

* We were thinking what we should call the children that our 
daughter will have when she marries that young man. All the 
names in the calendar are taken already.' 

* Well,' said the father, * I will think about it with you.' 

As neither mother nor daughter nor father came upstairs again, 
the lover grew impatient, and went down into the cellar to see 
what they could all be doing. He found them all three sitting on 
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the stairs, while beside them the beer was numiDg all over t 
ground from the tap, which waa wide open. 

' What in the world are you all doing that you don't cos 
upstairs, and that you let the beer run all over the cellar ? ' 

' Yes, 1 know, my boy,' said the father, ' but if you marry o 
daughter what ahall you call your children? All the names in'tl 
onlendar are token.' 




When the yonng man heard this answer he replied : 

' Well I good-bye, I am going away. When I shall have found 

tiiree people sillier than you I will come back and marry your 

daughter.' 

So he continued his journey, and after walking a long way he 

reached an orchard. I^en he saw some people knocking down 

walnuts, and trying to throw them into a cart with a fork. 
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' What are you doing there ? * he asked. 

* We want to load the cart with our wahints, but we can't 
manage to do it/ 

The lover advised them to get a basket and to pnt the wahiuts 
in it, BO as to turn them into the cart. 

' Well/ he said to himself, * I have already found someone more 
foolish than those three.* 

So he went on his way, and by-and-by he came to a wood. 
There he saw a man who wanted to give his pig some acorns to 
eat, and was trying with all his might to make him climb up the 
oak-tree. 

* What are you doing, my good man ? ' asked he. 

* I want to make my pig eat some acorns, and I can*t get him 
to go up the tree.* 

* If you were to climb up and shake down the acorns the pig 
would pick them up.' 

* Oh, I never thought of that.' 

* Here is the second idiot,' said the lover to himself. 

Some way farther along the road he came upon a man who 
had never worn any trousers, and who was trying to put on a pair. 
So he had fastened them to a tree and was jumping with all his 
might up in the air so that he should hit the two legs of the trousers 
as he camo down. 

* It would be much bettor if you held them in your hands,* said 
the young man, ' and then put your legs one after the other in each 
hole.' 

' Dear me, to be sure ! You are sharper than I am, for that 
never occurred to me.* 

And having found three people more foolish than his bride, or 
her father or her mother, the lover went back to marry the young 
lady. 

And in courEC of time they had a great many children. 

story from Hainant. 
(M. Lemoine. La Tradition. No. 34.) 
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fTTHERE was once upon a time a King who had become a widower. 
JL His Queen had left one daughter behind her, and she was so 
wise and so pretty that it was impossible for any one to be wiser or 
prettier. For a long time the King went sorrowing for his wife, for 
he had loved her exceedingly ; but at last he grew tired of living 
Alone, and married a Queen who was a widow, and she also had 
a daughter, who was just as ill-favoured and wicked as the other 
was good and beautiful. The stepmother and her daughter were 
envious of the King's daughter because she was so pretty, but so 
long as the King was at home they dared do her no harm, because 
his love for her was so great. 

Then there came a time when he made war on another King and 
went away to fight, and then the new Queen thought that she could 
do what she liked ; so she both hungered and beat the King's daughter 
and chased her about into every corner. At last she thought that 
everything was too good for her, and set her to work to look after 
the cattle. So she went about with the cattle, and herded them in 
the woods and in the fields. Of food she got Httle or none, and 
grew pale and thin, and was nearly always weeping and sad. Among 
the herd there was a great blue bull, which always kept itself very 
smart and sleek, and often came to the King's daughter and let her 
stroke him. So one day, when she was again sitting crying and 
sorrowing, the Bull came up to her and asked why she was always 
so full of care ? She made no answer, but continued to weep. 

* Well,' said the Bull, * I know what it is, though you will not tell 
me ; you are weeping because the Queen is unkind to you, and because 
she wants to starve you to death. But you need be under no concern 
about food, for in my left ear there lies a cloth, and if you will but 
take it and spread it out, you can have as many dishes as you like.' 

So she did this, and took the cloth and spread it out upon the 
grass, and then it was covered with the daintiest dishes that any one 
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could desire, and there was wine, and mead, and cake. And no* 
she became briBk and well again, and grew so TOBy.and plnmp,*iid 
fiur that the Queen and her ecraggy daughter tamed bine and wbitt 
with vexation at it. The Queen could not imagine bow her st^ 
daughter could look so well on such bad food, so she ordered one of 
her handmaidens to follow her into the wood and watch her BItl 
Bee how it nan for she tho ight that Bome of the sen ants most Im 
giMng her food bo the maid followed her into the wood and 
watched and saw how the step daughter look the doth ont of the 




BlueBiiU'scar, and spread it out, and how the cloth was then covered 
mtli the must delicate dishoE, which the step -daughter ate and re- 
galed herself witii. bo the waiting-maid went home and told the 
Queen. 

And now the King came home, and he had conquered the other 
King with whom he hod been at war. So there waa great gladness 
in the palace, but no one was more glad than the King's daughter. 
The Queen, however, pretended to be ill, and gave the doctor mneb 
money to say that she would never be well again nnlesa she had 
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some of the flesh of the Blue Bull to eat. Both the King's daughter 
and the people in the palace asked the doctor if there were no other 
means of saving her, and hegged for the Bull's life, for they were all 
fond of him, and they all declared that there was no such Bull in the 
whole country ; but it was all in vain, he was to be killed, and should 
be killed, and nothing else would serve. "When the King's daughter 
heard it she was full of sorrow, and went down to the byre to tlie 
Bull, He too was standing there hanging his head, and looking so 
downcast that she fell a-weeping over him. 

* What are you weeping for ? ' said the Bull. 

So she told him that the King had come home again, and that 
the Queen had pretended to be ill, and that she had made the doctor 
say that she could never be well again unless some of the flesh of 
the Blue Bull was given her to eat, and that now he was to be 
kiUed. 

* When once they have taken my life they will soon kill you 
also,' said the Bull. * If you are of the same mind with mo, we will 
take our departure this very night.' 

The King's daughter thought that it was bad to go and leave 

her father, but that it was worse still to be in the same house with 

the Qneen, so she promised the Bull that she would come. 

At night, when all the others had gone to bed, the King's dangliter 

stole softly down to the byre to the Bull, and ho took hor on his 

back and got out of the courtyard as quickly as he could. So at 

cock-orow next morning, when the people came to kill the I*ull, he 

was gone, and when the King got up and asked for his daughter she 

WM gone too. He sent forth messengers to all parts of the kingdom 

to Mioroh for them, and published his loss in all the parish churches, 

bat there was no one who had seen anything of them. 

In the meantime the Bull travelled through many lands with the 

King's daughter on his back, and one day they came to a great 

copper-wood, where the trees, and the branches, and the loaves, and 

the flowers, and everything else was of copper. 

But before they entered the wood the Bull said to the King^s 

daughter: 

* When we enter into this wood, you must take the greatest care 

not to touch a leaf of it, or all will be over both with me and with 

you, for a Troll with three heads, who is the owner of the wood, 

lives here.' 

So she said she would be on her guard, and not touch anything. 

And she was very careful, and bent herself out of the way of the 
n (A 
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branches, and put them aside with her hands ; bnt it was so thickly 
wooded that it was all but impossible to get forward, and do what 
she might, she somehow or other tore off a leaf which got into her 
hand. 

* Oh 1 oh 1 What have you done now ? ' said the BnlL * It will 
now cost us a battle for life or death ; but do be carefdl to keep the 
leaf I • 

Very soon afterwards they came to the end of the wood, and the 
Troll with three heads came rushing up to them. 

* Who is that who is touching my wood ? ' said the Troll. 

* The wood is just as much mine as yours 1 * said the BulL 

* We shall have a tussle for that 1 ' shrieked the TrolL 

* That may be,' said the Bull. 

So they rushed on each other and fought, and as for the Boll 
he butted and kicked with all the strength of his body, but the 
Troll fought quite as well as he did, and the whole day went by 
before the Bull put an end to him, and then he himself was so fall 
of woimds and so worn out that he was scarcely able to move. So 
they had to wait a day, and the Bull told the King's daughter to 
take the horn of ointment which hung at the Troll's belt, and rub 
him with it ; then he was himself again, and the next day they set 
off once more. And now they journeyed on for many, many days, 
and then after a lonj?, long time they came to a silver wood. The 
trees, and the boughs, and the leaves, and the flowers, and every- 
thing else was of silver. 

Before the Bull went into the wood, he said to the King's 
daughter : * When we enter into this wood you must, for Heaven's 
sake, be very careful not to touch anything at all, and not to pluck 
off even so much as one leaf, or else all will be over both with yoa 
and with me. A Troll with six heads lives here, who is the owner 
of the wood, and I do not think I should be able to overcome him.' 

* Yes,' said the King's daughter, * I will take good care not to 
touch what you do not wish me to touch.' 

But when they got into the wood it was so crowded, and the 
trees so close together, that they could scarcely get forward. She 
was as careful as she could be, and bent aside to get out of the way of 
the branches, and thrust them away from before her with her hands; 
but every instant a branch struck against her eyes, and in spite of 
all her care, she happened to pull off one leaf. 

* Oh I oh ! What have you done now ? ' said the Bull. * It will 
now cost us a battle for Ufe or death, for this Troll has six heads 
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and 18 twice as strong as the other, hut do he carefnl to keep the 
leaf.' 

Just as he said this came the Troll. 'Who is that who is 
touching my wood ? * he said. 

* It is just as much mine as yours 1 ' 

' We shall have a tussle for that ! * screamed the Troll. 

' That may he/ said the Bull, and rushed at the Troll, and gored 
out his eyes, and drove his horns right through him so that his 
entrails gushed out, but the TroU fought just as well as he did, and 
it was three whole days before the Bull got the life out of him. But 
the Bull was then so weak and worn out that it was only with pain 
and effort that he could move, and so covered with wounds that 
the blood streamed from him. So he told the King's daughter to 
take the horn of ointment that was hanging at the Troll's belt, and 
anoint him with it. She did this, and then he came to himself 
again, but they had to stay there and rest for a week before the 
Bull was able to go any farther. 

At last they set forth on their way again, but the Bull was still 
weak, and at first could not go quickly. The King's daughter 
wished to spare him, and said that she was so young and light of 
foot that she would willingly walk, but he would not give her leave 
to do that, and she was forced to seat herself on his back again. 
So they travelled for a long time, and through many lands, and 
the King's daughter did not at all know where he was taking her, 
but after a long, long time they came to a gold wood. It was so 
golden that the gold dripped off it, and the trees, and the branches, 
and the flowers, and the leaves were all of pure gold. Here all 
happened just as it had happened in the copper wood and silver 
wood. The Bull told the King's daughter that on no account was 
she to touch it, for there was a Troll with nine heads who was the 
owner, and that he was much larger and stronger than both the 
others put together, and that he did not believe that he could over- 
come him. So she said that she would take great care not to 
touch anything, and he should see that she did. But when they got 
into the wood it was still thicker than the silver wood, and the farther 
they got into it the worse it grew. The wood became thicker and 
thicker, and closer and closer, and at last she thought there was 
no way whatsoever by which they could get forward ; she was so 
terrified lest she should break anything off, that she sat and twisted, 
and turned herself on this side and on that, to get out of the way of 
the branches, and pushed them away from her with her hands, but 

oa 
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every moment they struck Etgomat her eyes, so that ahe oonld ni 
we what she was clutching at, and before the knew what she m 
doing she hod a golden apple in her hands. She was now in mc 
terror that she began to cry, and wanted to throw it away, but U 
Bull said that ehe was to keep it, and tt^e the greatest care of i 
and comforted her aa well as he could, bat he believed that it wonl 
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be a hard struggle, and he doubted whether it would go well -^ 

Just then the TroU with nine heads came, and he was bo fri( 
ftil that the King's daughter scarcely dared to look at him. 
' Who is this who is breaking my wood ? ' lie screamed, 
* It ie as much mine as yours I ' said the Bull. 
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' We shall have a tussle for that I ' screamed the Troll. 

* That may be,* said the Bnll ; so they rushed at each other, and 
fought, and it was such a dreadful sight that the King's daughter very 
nearly swooned. The Boll gored the Troll's eyes out and ran his 
horns right through him, but the TroU fought as well as he did, and 
when the Bull had gored one head to death the other heads breathed 
hfe into it again, so it was a whole week before the Bull was able 
to kill him. But then he himself was so worn out and weak that he 
could not move at alL His body was all one wound, and he could 
not even so much as tell the King's daughter to take the horn of 
omtment out of the Troll's belt and rub him with it. She did this 
without being told ; so he came to himself again, but he had to he 
there for three weeks and rest before he was in a state to move. 

Then they journeyed onwards by degrees, for the Bull said that 
they had still a Httle farther to go, and in this way they crossed 
many high hills and thick woods. This lasted for a while, and 
then they came upon the fells. 

' Do you see anything ? ' asked the Bull. 

•No, I see nothing but the sky above and the wild fell side,' 
said the King's daughter. 

Then they cHmbed up higher, and the fell grew more level, so 
that they could see farther around them. 

* Do you see anything now ? ' said the Bull. 

'Yes, I see a small castle, far, far away,' said the Princess. 
' It is not so very httle after all,' said the Bull. 
After a long, long time they came to a high hill, where there 
was a precipitous wall of rock. 

*Do you see nothing now ? ' said the Bull. 

* Yes, now I see the castle quite near, and now it is much, much 
larger,' said the King's daughter. 

* Thither shall you go,' said the Bull ; ' immediately below the 

castle there is a pig-sty, where you shall dwell. When you get 

there, you will find a wooden gown which you are to put on, and 

then go to the castle and say that you are called Kari Woodengown, 

and that you are seeking a place. But now you must take out your 

little knife and cut off my head with it, and then you must flay me 

and roll up my hide and put it there under the rock, and beneath 

the hide you must lay the copper leaf, and the silver leaf, and the 

golden apple. Close beside the rock a stick is standing, and when 

you want me for anything you have only to knock at the wall of 

rock with that.* 
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At first she wotild not do it, bnt when the Btill said that ttat 
wu the only rewfurd that he would have for what he had done foi 
her, ahe oonld do no otherwise. So though she thouf^t it very 
cruel, ahe slaved on and cnt at the great animal with the knife till 
she had cut off his head and hide, and then she folded up the hide 
and laid it beneath the mountain wall, and put the copper leaf, and 
the silver leaf, and the golden apple inside it. 

When she had done 
that she went away to the 
p g sty but all the way 
as she went she wept, and 
wae very sorrowful. Then 
she put OS the wooden 
gown and walked to the 
King s palace When she 
got there she went into 
the kitchen and begged 
for a place saying that 
her name was Eari 
Woodengown. 

The cook told her that 
she might have a place 
and lea e to stay there at 
on e and wash up, for the 
gu;l who had done that 
before had just gone 
away And as soon aa 
you get tued of being 
here j on will take your- 
self off too,' said he, 

' No,' said she, ' that 
I shall certainly not.' 

And than she washed 
up, and did it very tidily. 
On Sunday some Etrangers were coming to the King's palace, 
so Kari begged to have leave to carry up the water for the Prince's 
hath, but the others laughed at her and said, ' What do you want 
there ? Do yon think the Prince will ever look at such a fright as 
yon?' 

She would not give it up, however, but went on begging untilat 
last Bhe got leave. When she was going upstairs her wooden gom 
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node saeh a clatter that the Prince came out and said, ' What sort 
of a creature may you be ? * 

*I was to take this water to you,' said Eari. 

'Do you suppose that I will have any water that you bring ? ' 
said the Prince, and emptied it over her. 

She had to bear that, but then she asked permission to go to 
church. She got that, for the church was very near. But first she 
went to the rock and knocked at it with the stick which was stand- 
ing there, as the Bull had told her to do. Instantly a man came 
forth and asked what she wanted. The King's daughter said that 

had got leave to go to church and Hsten to the priest, but that 

had no clothes to go in. So he brought her a gown that was as 
bright as the copper wood, and she got a horse and saddle too from 
him. When she reached the church she was so pretty and so 
splendidly dressed that every one wondered who she could be, and 
hardly anyone listened to what the priest was saying, for they 
were all looking feu too much at her, and the Prince himself liked 
her so well that he could not take his eyes off her for an instant. 
As she was walking out of church the Prince followed her and 
shut the church door after her, and thus he kept one of her 
gloves in his hand. Then she went away and mounted her horse 
again ; the Prince again followed her, and asked her whence she 
came. 

* Oh ! I am from Bathland,' said Kari. And when the Prince 
took out the glove and wanted to give it back to her, she said : 

* Darkness behind me, but light on my way, 
That the Prince may not see where I'm going to-day ! ' 

The Prince had never seen the equal of that glove, and he went 
&r and wide, asking after the country which the proud lady, who 
rode away without her glove, had said that she came from, but 
there was no one who could teU him where it lay. 

Next Sunday some one had to take up a towel to the Prince. 

* Ah 1 may I have leave to go up with that ? ' said Kari. 

' What would be the use of that ? ' said the others who were in 
the kitchen ; ' you saw what happened last time.' 

Kari would not give in, but went on begging for leave till she 
sot it, and then she ran up the stairs so that her wooden gown 
clattered again. Out came the Prince, and when he saw that it 
vas Eari, he snatched the towel from her and flung it right in her 
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* Be off at onoe, yon ngly TroU,* said he ; * do you think that I 
will have a towel that has been touched by yonr dirty fingers ? ' 

After that the Prince went to church, and Eari also aaked leave 
to go. They all asked how she could want to go to church when 
she had nothing to wear but that wooden gown, which was so 
black and hideous. But Kari said she thought the priest was such 
a good man at preaching that she got so much benefit firom what 
he said, and at last she got leave. 

She went to the rock and knocked, whereupon out came the 
man and gave her a gown which was much more magnificent than 
the first. It was embroidered with silver all over it, and it shone 
Hke the silver wood, and he gave her also a most beautiful horse, 
with housings embroidered with silver, and a bridle of silver too. 

When the King's daughter got to church all the people were 
standing outside upon the hillside, and all of them wondered who 
on earth she coul^ be, and the Prince was on the alert in a moment, 
and came and wanted to hold her horse while she alighted. Bnt 
she jumped off and said that there was no need for that, for the 
horse was so well broken in that it stood still when she bade it 
and came when she called it. So they all went into the church to- 
gether, but there was scarcely any one who listened to what the 
priest was saying, for they were all looking far too much at her, 
and the Prince fell much more deeply in love with her than he had 
been before. 

When the sermon was over and she went out of the church, and 
was just going to mount her horse, the Prince again came and 
asked her where she came from. 

* I am from Towelland,' said the King's daughter, and as she 
spoke she dropped her riding-whip, and while the Prince was 
stooping to pick it up she said : 

* Darkness behind me, but light on my way. 
That the Prince may not see where I'm going to-day I ' 

And she was gone again, neither could the Prince see what bad 
become of her. He went far and wide to inquire for that country 
from whence she had said that she came, but there was no one who 
could tell him where it lay, so he was forced to have patience once 
more. 

Next Sunday some one had to go to the Prince with a comb. 
Kari begged for leave to go with it, but the others reminded her of 
what had happened last time, and scolded her for wanting to let the 
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Prince see her when she was so black and so ugly in her wooden 
gown, but she would not give up asking until they gave her leave 
to go up to the Prince with the comb. When she went clattering 
up the stairs again, out came the Prince and took the comb and 
flung it at her, and ordered her to be ofif as fast as she could. After 
that the Prince went to church, and Eari also begged for leave to 
go. Again they all asked what she would do there, she who was so 
black and ugly, and had no clothes that she could be seen in by 
other people. The Prince or some one else might very easily catch 
sight of her, they said, and then both she and they would suffer for 
it; but Kari said that they had something else to do than to look 
at her, and she never ceased begging until she got leave to go. 

And now all happened just as it had happened twice already. 
She went away to the rock and knocked at it with the stick, and 
then the man came out and gave her a gown which was very much 
more magnificent than either of the others. It was almost entirely 
made of pure gold and diamonds, and she also got a noble horse 
with housings embroidered with gold, and a golden bridle. 

When the King's daughter came to the church the priest and people 
were all standing on the hillside waiting for her, and the Prince ran 
up and wanted to hold the horse, but she jumped ofif, saying : 

*No, thank you, there is no need; my horse is so well broken in 
that it will stand still when I bid it.' 

So they all hastened into the church together and the priest got 
mto the pulpit, but no one listened to what he said, for they were 
looking for too much at her and wondering whence she came ; and 
the Prince was far more in love than he had been on either of the 
former occasions, and he was mindful of nothing but of looking at her. 

When the sermon was over and the King's daughter was about 
to leave the church, the Prince had caused a firkin of tar to be 
emptied out in the porch in order that he might go to help her over 
^t; she, however, did not trouble herself in the least about the tar, 
but Bet her foot down in the middle of it and jumped over it, and 
thus one of her gold shoes was left sticking in it. When she had 
seated herself on the horse the Prince came running out of the 
church and asked her whence she came. 

' From Combland,' said Kari. But when the Prince wanted to 
reach her her gold shoe, she said : 

* Darkness behind me, but hght on my way, 
That the Prince may not see where I'm going to-day 1 * 
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The Prince did not know what had become of her, bo he tnvelled 
for a Ion|{ and wearisome time all ovet the world, aeldiig where 
Combland was ; but when no one could (ell bim where that ocnmtry 
was, he caused it to be made known everfwhen that he would 
marry any woman who could put on the gold shoe. So fair maidens 
and ugly maidene came thither from all regions, but there was none 
who had a foot bo small that she ooold pat on the gold shoe. After 
a long, long while came Kari Woodengown's wicked Btepmother, 
with her daughter too, and the shoe fitted her. But she was s<? 




ugly and looked ao loathBome that the Pnnce waa very unwilling 
to do what be had prounsed NevcrlheleEs all tvaa got ready for 
the weddinf; and she uas decked out as a bride but as they were 
nding to church a Little bird sat upon a tree and sang : 

'A slice off her heel 
And a slice off her tue^, 
Eari Woodengown's shoe 
Fills with blood as she goes I ' 
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And when they looked to it the bird had spoken the truth, for blood 
was triokling out of the shoe. So all the waiting-maids, and aU the 
womenkind in the castle had to come and try on the shoe, but 
there was not one whom it would fit. 

* But where is Eari Woodengown, then ? ' asked the Prince, 
when all the others had tried on the shoe, for he understood the 
song of birds and it came to his mind what the bird had said. 

' Oh ! that creature ! ' said the others ; * it's not the least use for 
her to come here, for she has feet like a horse ! ' 

' That may be,' said the Prince, * but as aU the others have tried 
it, Eari may try it too.' 

* Eari ! ' he called out through the door, and Eari came upstairs, 
and her wooden gown clattered as if a whole regiment of dragoons 
were coming up. 

* Now, you are to try on the gold shoe and be a Princess,' said 
the other servants, and they laughed at her and mocked her. Eari 
took np the shoe, put her foot into it as easily as possible, and then 
threw off her wooden gown, and there she stood in the golden gown 
which flashed like rays of sunshine, and on her other foot she had 
the fiellow to the gold shoe. The Prince knew her in a moment, 
and was so glad that he ran and took her in his arms and kissed 
her, and when he heard that she was a King's daughter he was 
l^adder still, and then they had the wedding.^ 

' From P. 0. Asbj^msen. 
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DRAKE ST AIL was very little, that is why he was called Drakes- 
tail ; but tiny as ho was he had brains, and he knew what he 
was about, for having begun with nothing he ended by amassing a 
hundred crowns. Now the King of the country, who was very ex- 
travagant and never kept any money, having heard that Drakestail 
had some, went one day in his own person to borrow his hoard, and, 
my word, in those days Drakestail was not a little proud of having 
lent money to the King. But after the first and second year, seeing 
that they never even dreamed of paying the interest, he became un- 
easy, so much so that at last he resolved to go and see His Majesty 
himself, and get repaid. So one fine morning Drakestail, very spruce 
and fresh, takes the road, singing : * Quack, quack, quack, when shall 
I get my money back ? ' 

He had not gone far when he met friend Fox, on his rounds 
that way. 

* Good-morning, neighbour,' says the friend, * where are you off 
to so early ? ' 

* I am going to the King for what he owes me/ 

* Oh ! take me with thee ! ' 

Drakestail said to himself: * One can't have too many fiiends.' 
... * I will,' says he, * but going on all-fours you will soon be tired. 
Make yourself quite small, get into my throat — go into my gizzard 
and I will carry you.' 

* Happy thought ! ' says Mend Fox. 

He takes bag and baggage, and, presto I is gone like a letter into 
the post. 

And Drakestail is ofif again, all spruce and fresh, still singing: 
* Quack, quack, quack, when shall I have my money back ? ' 

He had not gone iax when he met his lady-Mend Ladder, 
leaning on her wall. 
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'Good-morning, my duckling,* says the lady friend, 'whither 
away so bold ? * 

' I am going to the King for what he owes me.' 

< Oh 1 take me with thee ! ' 

Drakestail said to himself : * One can't have too many friends.* 
... * I will,' says he, * but with your wooden legs you will soon be 
tired. Make yourself quite small, get into my throat — go into my 
gizzard and I will carry you.' 

* Happy thought ! ' says my friend Ladder, and nimble, bag and 
baggage, goes to keep company with friend Fox. 

And ' Quack, quack, quack.' Drakestail is off again, singing and 
spruce as before. A little farther he meets his sweetheart, my friend 
Biver, wandering quietly in the sunshine. 

* Thou, my cherub,' says she, * whither so lonesome, with arch- 
ing tail, on this muddy road ? ' 

* I am going to the King, you know, for what he owes me.' 

* Oh I take me with thee I ' 

Drakestail said to himself : * We can't be too many friends.' ... * I 
will,' says he, * but you who sleep while you walk will soon be tired. 
Make yourself quite small, get into my throat — go into my gizzard 
and I will carry you.' 

* Ah I happy thought I ' says my friend River. 

She takes bag and baggage, and glou, glou, glou, she takes her 
place between friend Fox and my friend Ladder. 

And * Quack, quack, quack.' Drakestail is off again singing. 

A little farther on he meets comrade Wasp's-nest, manoeuvring 
his wasps. 

*Well, good-morning, friend Drakestail,' said comrade Wasp's- 
nest, * where are we bound for so spruce and fresh ? ' 

* I am going to the King for what he owes me.' 

* Oh ! take me with thee I ' 

Drakestail said to himself, * One can't have too many friends.' . . . 
' I will,' says he, * but with your battalion to drag along, you will soon 
be tired. Make yourself quite small, go into my throat — get into my 
gizzard and I will carry you.' 

* By Jove 1 that's a good idea 1 ' says comrade Wasp's-nest. 
And left file 1 he taiies the same road to join the others with all 

big party. There was not much more room, but by closing up a bit 
they managed. . . . And Drakestail is off again singing. 

He arrived thus at the capital, and threaded his way straight up 
the High Street, still rmming and singing * Quack, quack, quack, 
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when shall I get my money back ? ' to the great aBtonifihmentof the 
good folks, till he came to the King's palace. 

He strikes with the knocker : * Toe 1 too t ' 

' Who is there ? ' asks the porter, putting his head ont of the 
wicket. 

* 'Tis I, Drakestail. I wish to speak to the King.* 

* Speak to the King I . . . That's easily said. The King is 
dining, and will not be disturbed.' 

' Tell him that it is I, and I have come he well knows why.' 

The porter shuts his wicket and goes up to say it to the King, 
who was just sitting down to dinner with a napkin round his neck, 
and all his ministers. 

' Good, good ! ' said the King laughing. * I know what it is i 
Make him come in, and put him with the turkeys and chickens.' 

The porter descends. 

* Have the goodness to enter.' 

* Good ! ' says Drakestail to himself, ' I shall now see how they 
eat at coiirt.' 

* This way, this way,' says the porter. * One step further. . . , 
There, there you are.' 

' How ? what ? in the poultry yard ? ' 
Fancy how vexed Drakestail was ! 

* Ah I so that's it,' says he. * Wait I I will compel you to receive 
me. Quack, quack, quack, when shall I get my money back?' 
But turkeys and chickens are creatures who don't like people that 
are not as themselves. When they saw the new-comer and how he 
was made, and when they heard him crying too, they began to look 
black at him. 

' What is it ? what does he want ? ' 

Finally they rushed at him all together, to overwhelm him with 
pecks. 

' I am lost ! ' said Drakestail to himself, when by good luck he 
remembers his comrade friend Fox, and he cries : 

* Reynard, Reynard, come out of your earth, 
Or Drakestail' s life is of little worth.' 

Then friend Fox, who was only waiting? for these words, hastens 
out, throws himself on the wicked fowls, and quick ! quack ! he tears 
them to pieces ; so much so that at the end of five minutes there 
was not one left alive. And Drakestail, quite content, began to sing 
again, * Quack, quack, quack, when shall I get my money back ? ' 
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When the T^ing who was still at table heard this refrain, and the 
poultry woman came to tell him what had been going on in the yard, 
he was terribly annoyed. 

He ordered them to throw this tail of a drake into the well, to 
make an end of him. 

And it was done as he commanded. Drakestail was in despair 
of getting himself out of snch a deep hole, when he remembered his 
lady friend, the Ladder. 

• Ladder, Ladder, come out of thy hold, 
Or Drakestail's days will soon be told.' 

My friend Ladder, who Was only waiting for these words, hastens 
out, leans her two arms on the edge of the well, then Drakestail 
climbs nimbly on her back, and hop I he is in the yard, where he 
begins to sing louder than ever. 

When the King, who was still at table and laughing at the good 
trick he had played his creditor, heard him again reclaiming his 
money, he became livid with rage. 

He commanded that the furnace should be heated, and this 
tail of a drake thrown into it, because he must be a sorcerer. 

The furnace was soon hot, but this time Drakestail was not so 
afraid; he counted on his sweetheart, my friend Kiver. 

* Biver, Biver, outward flow, 
Or to death Drakestail must go.* 

My friend Biver hastens out, and errouf ! throws herself into the 
ftimace, which she floods, with all the people who had lighted it ; 
^r which she flowed growling into the hall of the palace to the 
lieight of more than four feet. 

And Drakestail, quite content, begins to swim, singing deafen - 
^ly» * Quack, quack, quack, when shall I get my money back ? ' 

The King was still at table, and thought himself quite sure of his 
game ; but when he heard Drakestail singing again, and when they 
told him all that had passed, he became furious and got up from 
table brandishing his fists. 

'Bring him here, and 1*11 cut his throat 1 bring him here quick 1 ' 
cried he. 

And quickly two footmen ran to fetch Drd.kestail. 

'At last,* said the poor chap, going up the great stairs, *they 
We decided to receive me.* 

Imagine his terror when on entering he sees the King as red as 
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a turkey cock, and ftll hiB minJBters attending him Btanding Ewoid 
in haad. He thought this time it was all up with him. Happilj, 
he remembered that there waa still one remaining friend, and he 
cried with djing accents : 

' 'Wasp'B-nest, Wasp'B-neHt, make a sally, 
Or DrakeetaU nevermore may rally.' 

Hereupon the ecene changes. 

* Bb, ba, bayonet thent 1 ' The brave Waap'a-neat raahea ont 




with all his wasps. They threw themselves on the infuriated King 
and hia ministers, and Etiuig them so fiercely in the face that they 
lost tlieir heads, and nut knowing where to hide themselves they all 
jnmped pell-mell from the window and broke their necks on tbe 
pavement. 

Behold Drakestail much aatoniahed, all alone in the big salooa 
and master of the field. He could not Ret over it. 

Nevertheless, he remembered shortly whiit he had come for to 
the palace, and improving the occasion, he set to work to hunt for 
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his dear money. But in vain he mmmaged in all the drawers ; he 
found nothing ; all had been spent. 

And ferreting thus from room to room he came at last to the one 
with the throne in it, and feeling fatigued, he sat himself down on it 
to think over his adventure. In the meanwhile the people had foimd 
their King and his ministers with their feet in the air on the pave- 
ment, and they had gone into the palace to know how it had occurred. 
On entering the throne-room, when the crowd saw that there was 
already someone on the royal seat, they broke out in cries of surprise 

and joy : 

• The King is dead, long live the King I 

Heaven has sent us down this thing.' 

Drakestail, who was no longer surprised at anything, received the 
Molamations of the people as if he had never done anything else all 
bislife. 

A few of them certainly murmured that a Drakestail would make 
A fine King ; those who knew him rex)lied that a knowing Drakestail 
was a more worthy King than a spendthrift like him who was lying 
on the pavement. In short, they ran and took the crown off the 
bead of the deceased, and placed it on that of Drakestail, whom it 
fitted like wax. 

ThoB he became King. 

• And now,' said he after the ceremony, ' ladies and gentlemen, 
les'B go to supper. I am so hungry I ' ^ 

^ Contet of Ch. Marclles. 



^^ 
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TEE RATGATGHEB 



AVEBY long time ago the town of Hamel in Germany was in- 
vaded by bands of rats, the like of which had never been seen 
before nor will ever be again. 

They were great black creatures that ran boldly in broad day- 
light through the streets, and swarmed so, all over the hounes, that 
people at last could not put their hand or foot down anywhere with- 
out touching one. When dressing in the morning they found them 
in their breeches and petticoats, in their pockets and in their boots; 
and when they wanted a morsel to eat, the voracious horde had 
swept away everything from cellar to garret. The night was even 
worse. As soon as the lights were out, these untiring nibblers set 
to work. And everywhere, in the ceilings, in the floors, in the cup- 
boards^ at the doors, there was a chase and a rummage, and so forions 
a noise of gimlets, pincers, and saws, that a deaf man could not have 
rested for one hour together. 

Neither cats nor dogs, nor poison nor traps, nor prayers nor 
candles burnt to all the saints — nothing would do anything. The 
more they killed the more came. And the inhabitants of Hamel 
began to go to the dogs (not that they were of much use), when one 
Friday there arrived in the town a man with a queer face, who 
played the bagpipes and sang this refrain : 

* Qui vivra verra : 
Le voiU, 
Le preneur des rats.' 

He was a great gawky fellow, dry and bronzed, with a crookec 
nose, a long rat-tail moustache, two great yellow piercing anc 
mocking eyes, under a large felt hat set off by a scarlet cock's feather 
He was dressed in a green jacket with a leather belt and red breeches 
and on his feet were sandals fastened by thongs passed round bi< 
legs in the gipsy fashion. 
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That is how he may be seen to this day, painted on a window of 
the cathedral of Hamel. 

He stopped on the great market-place before the town hall, 
turned his back on the church and went on with his music, singing : 

* "Who lives shall see : 
This is he. 
The ratcatcher.' 

The town council had jusi assembled to consider once more this 
)lague of Egypt, from which no one could save the town. 

The stranger sent word to the counsellors that, if they would 
oake it worth his while, he would rid them of all their rats before 
light, down to the very last. 

* Then he is a sorcerer ! ' cried the citizens with one voice ; * we 
Qust beware of him.' 

The Town Counsellor, who was considered clever, reassured 
tiem. 

He said : * Sorcerer or no, if this bagpiper speaks the truth, it 
^as he who sent us this horrible vermin that he wants to rid us of 
)-day for money. Well, we must learn to catch the devil in his 
wn snares. You leave it to me.* 

* Leave it to the Town Counsellor,' said the citizens one to another. 
And the stranger was brought before them. 

* Before night,' said he, ' I shall have despatched all the rats in 
lamel if you will but pay me a gros a head.' 

* A gro8 a head ! ' cried the citizens, * but that will come to milHons 
f florins ! ' 

The Town Counsellor simply shrugged his shoulders and said to 
he stranger : 

* A bargain 1 To work ; the rats will be paid one groa a head as 
fou ask.' 

The bagpiper announced that he would operate that very evening 
vhen the moon rose. He added that the inhabitants should at that 
lour leave the streets free, and content themselves mth looking out 
)f their windows at what was passing, and that it would be a pleasant 
jpectacle. When the people of Hamel heard of the bargain, they 
HK) exclaimed : ' A groa a head I but this will cost us a deal of 
oaoney ! ' 

' Leave it to the Town Counsellor,' said the town council with a 
iiialieious air. And the good people of Hamel repeated with their 
counsellors, ' Leave it to the Town Counsellor. 
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Toward nine at night the bagpiper re-appeared on the m 
place. He turned, aBatfirBt,hiHbaokta the church, and themi 
the moon rose on the horizon, ' Trarira, trari I ' the bagpip 
soimded. 

It 4as first a slow, oaroaaing sound, then more and more 




and urgent, and so sonorous and piercing that it penetrated 
as the farthest alleys and retreats of the town. 

Soon fi;om the bottom of the cellars, the top of the garrets 
nnder all the ftimiture, &om all the nooks and comers of the h 
out come the rats, search for the door, fling themaelves in 
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'. trip, trip, trip, begin to ran in file towards the front of 

lall, so squeezed together that they covered the pavement 

ives of flooded torrent. 

the square was quite full the bagpiper faced about, and, 

ig briskly, turned towards the river that runs at the foot 

s of Hamel. 

I there he turned round ; the rats were following. 

hop 1 * he cried, pointing with his finger to the middle of 
n, where the water whirled and was drawn down as if 

fdnnel. And hop ! hop I without hesitating, the rats 
sip, swam straight to the funnel, plunged in head foremost 
»eared. 

mging continued thus without ceasing till midnight. 
, dragging himself with difficulty, came a big rat, white 
md stopped on the bank. 
the king of the band. 

ley all there, friend Blanchet ? ' asked the bagpiper. 
are all there,' replied friend Blanchet. 
.ow many were they ? ' 

bondred and ninety thousand, nine hundred and ninety- 
reckoned ? ' 
reckoned.' 

go and join them, old sire, and au revoir,* 
he old white rat sprang in his turn into the river, swam 
rlpool and disappeared. 

the bagpiper had thus concluded his business he went to 
inn. And for the first time during three months the 
^amel slept quietly through the night. 
ixt morning, at nine o'clock, the bagpiper repaired to the 
where the town council awaited him. 
3ur rats took a jump into the river yesterday,' said he to 
)llors, * and I guarantee that not one of them comes back. 
B nine hundred and ninety thousand, nine hundred and 
le, at one gros a head. Beckon ! ' 

s reckon the heads first. One gros a head is one head the 
lere are the heads ? ' 

itcatcher did not expect this treacherous stroke. He 
L anger and his eyes flashed fire. 

leads 1 ' cried he, * if you care about them, go and find 
le river.* 
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* So,* replied the Town Counsellor, ' you refuse to hold to the tenns 
of your agreement ? We ourselves could refuse you all payment 
But you have been of use to us, and we will not let you go without 
a recompense,' and he ofifered him fifty crowns. 

*Keep your recompense for yourself,* replied the ratcatcha 
proudly. * If you do not pay me I will be paid by your heirs.' 

Thereupon he pulled his hat down over his eyes, went hastfly 
out of the hall, and left the town without speaking to a soul. 

When the Hamel people heard how the affair had ended they 
rubbed their hands, and with no more scruple than their Town 
Counsellor, they laughed over the ratcatcher, who, they said, was 
caught in his own trap. But what made them laugh above all 
was his threat of getting himself paid by their heirs. Ha I they 
wished that they only had such creditors for the rest of their lives. 

Next day, which was a Sunday, they all went gaily to church, 
thinking that after Mass they would at last be able to eat some good 
thing that the rats had not tasted before them. 

They never suspected the terrible surprise that awaited them on 
their return home. No children anywhere, they had all disappeared! 

* Our children 1 where are our poor children ? ' was the cry that 
was soon heard in all the streets. 

Then through the east door of the town came three little boySj 
who cried and wept, and this is what they told : 

While the parents were at church a wonderful music had re* 
sounded. Soon all the Httle boys and all the Httle girls that had 
been left at home had gone out, attracted by the magic sounds, and 
had rushed to the great market-place. There they found the rat- 
catcher playing his bagpipes at the same spot as the evening before. 
Then the stranger had begun to walk quickly, and they had followed, 
running, singing and dancing to the sound of the music, as far as 
the foot of the mountain which one sees on entering Hamel. At 
their approach the mountain had opened a Httle, and the bagpiper 
had gone in with them, after which it had closed again. Only the 
three Httle ones who told the adventure had remained outside, as 
if by a miracle. One was bandy-legged and could not run fast 
enough ; the other, who had left the house in haste, one foot shod 
the other bare, had hurt himself against a big stone and could not 
walk without difficulty ; the third had arrived in time, but in 
hurrying to go in with the others had struck so violently against the 
wall of the mountain that he fell backwards at the moment it 
closed upon his comrades. 
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At this Btor; the parents redoubled their lamentations. They 
nm with pikea and mattocks to the mountain, and searched till 
iveainK to find the opening by which their children had disappeared, 
nithoat being able to find it. At last, the night falling, they re- 
turned desolate to Hamel. 

Bat the most unhappy of all was the Town Counsellor, for be 
k«t throe little boya and two pretty Lttle girls, and to crown all, the 
pwple of Hamel overwhelmed him with reproaches, forgetting that 
the erening before they had all i^eed with him. 

What had become of all these unfortunate children ? 

The parents always hoped they were not dead, and that the rat- 




Mptoher, who certainly must have come out of the mountain, would 
have taken them with him to his country. That is why for several 
jeara they sent in search of them to different countries, but no one 
tver came on the trace of the poor little ones. 

It was not till much later that anything was to be heard of them. 

About one hundred and fifty years after the event, when there 
Tu no longer one left of the fathers, mothers, brothers or sisters 
of that day, there arrived one evening in Hamel some merchants 
of Bremen returning firom the Eaet, who asked to speak with the 
citizens. They told that they, in crossing Hungary, had sojourned 
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in a monntainonB conntry called Transylvania, where the inhabitants 
only spoke German, while all around them nothing was spoken bat 
Hungarian. These people also declared that they came from 
Germany, but they did not know how they chanced to be in this 
strange country. *Now,* said the merchants of Bremen, * these 
Germans cannot be other than the descendants of the lost children 
of Hamel.' 

The people of Hamel did not doubt it ; and since that day they 
regard it as certain that the Transylvanians of Hungary are their 
country folk, whose ancestors, as children, were brought there by the 
ratcatcher. There are more difficult things to believe than that.' 

' OlLMareUes. 
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THE TBUE HISTOBY OF LITTLE GOLDEN- 
HOOD 

YOU know the tale of poor Little Bed Biding- hood, that the Wolf 
deceived and devoured, with her cake, her Httle butter can, 
and her Grandmother ; well, the true story happened quite diflfer- 
ently, as we know now. And first of all the little girl was called and 
is still called Little Golden-hood ; secondly, it was not she, nor the 
good grand-dame, but the wicked Wolf who was, in the end, caught 
and devoured. 

Only listen. 

The story begins something like the tale. 

There was once a little peasant girl, pretty and nice as a star in 
its season. Her real name was Blanchette, but she was more often 
called Little Golden -hood, on account of a wonderful little cloak with 
a hood, gold- and fire-coloured, which she always had on. This 
little hood was given her by her Grandmother, who was so old that 
she did not know her age ; it ought to bring her good luck, for it was 
made of a ray of sunshine, she said. And as the good old woman 
was considered something of a witch, everj^one thought the little 
hood rather bewitched too. 

And so it was, as you will see. 

One day the mother said to the child : * Let us see, my little 
Golden-hood, if you know now how to find your way by yourself. 
You shall take this good piece of cake to your Grandmother 
for a Sunday treat to-morrow. You will ask her how she is, and 
come back at once, without stopping to chatter on the way with 
people you don't know. Do you quite understand ? ' 

*I quite understand,' replied Blanchette gaily. And ofif she 
Went with the cake, quite proud of her errand. 

But the Grandmother lived in another village, and there was a 
% wood to cross before getting there. At a turn of the road under 
the trees, suddenly ' Who goes there ? * 
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* Friend Wolf.' 

He had seen the child start alone, and the villain was waiting 
to devour her ; when at the same moment he perceived some wood- 
cutters who might observe him, and he changed his mind. Instead 
of falling upon Blanchette he came frisking up to her like a good dog. 

* 'Tis you I my nice Little Golden-hood,' said he. So the little 
girl stops to talk with the Wolf, who, for all that, she did not know 
in the least. 

* You know me, then ! * said she ; * what is your name ? ' 

* My name is friend Wolf. And where are you going thus, my 
pretty one, with your Httle basket on your arm ? * 

* I am going to my Grandmother, to take her a good piece of 
cake for her Sunday treat to-morrow.' 

* And where does she live, your Grandmother ? * 

* She lives at the other side of the wood, in the first house in the 
village, near the windmill, you know.' 

* Ah ! yes ! I know now,' said the Wolf. * Well, that's just where 
I'm going ; I shall get there before you, no doubt, with your little 
bits of legs, and I'll tell her you're coming to see her ; then she'll 
wait for you.' 

Thereupon the Wolf cuts across the wood, and in five minutes 
arrives at the Grandmother's house. 

He knocks at the door : toe, toe. 

No answer. 

He knocks louder. 

Nobody. 

Then he stands up on end, puts his two fore-paws on the latch 
and the door opens. 

Not a soul in the house. 

The old woman had risen early to sell herbs in the town, and 
she had gone ofif in such haste that she had left her bed unmade, 
with her great night-cap on the pillow. 

* Good I • said the Wolf to himself, ' I know what I'll do.' 

He shuts the door, pulls on the Grandmother's night-cap down 
to his eyes, then he lies down all his length in the bed and draws 
the curtains. 

In the meantime the good Blanchette went quietly on her way, 
as little girls do, amusing herself here and there by picking Easter 
daisies, watching the little birds making their nests, and running 
after the butterflies which fluttered in the sunshine. 

At last she arrives at the door. 
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Knock, knock. 

' Who is there ? * says the Wolf, softening his rough voice as 
best he can. 

' It's me. Granny, your little Golden-hood. I'm bringing you a 
big piece of cake for your Sunday treat to-morrow.' 

' Press your finger on the latch, then push and the door opens - 

* Why, you've got a cold. Granny,' said she, coming in. 

* Ahem ! a Httle, a little . . .' replies the Wolf, pretending to 
cough. ' Shut the door well, my Httle lamb. Put your basket on 
the table, and then take off your frock and come and He down by 
me : you shall rest a Httle.' 

The good child undresses, but observe this I She kept her Httle 
hood upon her head. When she saw what a figure her Granny 
cut in bed, the poor Httle thing was much surprised. 

* Oh I ' cries she, * how like you are to friend Wolf, Grandmother I ' 

* That's on account of my night-cap, child,' repHes the Wolf. 

* Oh ! what hairy arms you've got, Grandmother I ' 

* AH the better to hug you, my child.' 

* Oh I what a big tongue you've got, Grandmother I 

* AH the better for answering, child.' 

* Oh I what a mouthful of great white teeth you have, Grand- 
mother I ' 

' That's for crunching Httle children with I ' And the Wolf opened 
hft jaws wide to swallow Blanchette. 
But she put down her head crying : 

* Mamma I Mamma 1 ' and the Wolf only caught her little hood. 
Thereupon, oh dear 1 oh dear ! he draws back, crying and 

shaking his jaw as if he had swallowed red-hot coals. 

It was the Httle fire-coloured hood that had burnt his tongue 
right down his throat. 

The Httle hood, you see, was one of those magic caps that they 
used to have in former times, in the stories, for making oneself 
invisible or invulnerable. 

So there was the Wolf with his throat burnt, jumping off the 
bed and trying to find the door, howling and howling as if aU the 
dogs in the country were at his heels. 

Just at this moment the Grandmother arrives, returning from 
the town with her long sack empty on her shoulder. 

' Ah, brigand 1 ' she cries, ' wait a bit ! ' Quickly she opens her 
sack wide across the door, and the maddened Wolf springs in head 
downwards. 
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It is he now that is oan^t, swaJloved like a letter id the poi 
For the brave old dama BhutB har sock, so ; and efae nnu i 

emptieB it in the well, where the vagabond, still howling, toinl 

in and is drowned. 

' Ah, scDondrel I 70a thought yon would oronob my little gn 

child I Well, to-morrow we will make her a mnff of yont akin, 1 




you yourself shall be cnmched, for we will give your oarCBSi 
the dogs.' 

Iheroupon tlio Grandmother hagtcned to dregs poor Blttncb 
who was still trembling with fear in the bed. 

', Well,' she said to her, ' without my little hood where w 
you be now, darling ? ' And, to restore heart oaiL legs to the c 
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she made her eat a good piece of her cake, and drink a good draught 
of wine, after which she took her by the hand and led her back to 
ihe house. 

And then, who was it who scolded her when she knew all that 
bad happened ? 

It was the mother. 

But Blanchette promised over and over again that she would 
never more stop to listen to a Wolf, so that at last the mother for- 
gave her. 

And Blanchette, the Little Golden-hood, kept her word. And in 
fine weather she may still be seen in the fields with her pretty 
little hood, the colour of the sun. 
But to see her you must rise early.^ 

' Oh. Marelles. 
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THE GOLDEN BRANCH 



ONCE upon a time there was a King who was so morose and 
disagreeable that he was feared by all his subjects, and with 
good reason, as for the most trifling offences he would have their 
heads cut ofiF. This King Grumpy, as he was called, had one 
son, who was as different from his father as he could possibly be. 
No prince equalled him in cleverness and kindness of heart, but un- 
fortunately he was most terribly ugly. He had crooked legs and 
squinting eyes, a large mouth all on one side, and a hunchback. 
Never was there a beautiful soul in such a frightful httle body, but 
in spite of his appearance everybody loved him. The Queen, his 
mother, called him Curlicue, because it was a name she rather 
liked, and it seemed to suit him. 

King Grumpy, who cared a great deal more for his own grandeur 
than for his son's happiness, wished to betroth the Prince to the 
daughter of a neighbouring King, whose great estates joined his 
own, for he thought that this alliance would make him more power- 
ful than ever, and as for the Princess she would do very well for 
Prince Curhcue, for she was as ugly as himself. Indeed, though she 
was the most amiable creature in the world, there was no concealing 
the fact that she was frightful, and so lame that she always went 
about with a crutch, and people called her Princess Cabbage- Stalk. 

The King, having asked for and received a portrait of this 
Princess, had it placed in his great hall under a canopy, and sent 
for Prince Curlicue, to whom he said that as this was the portrait 
of his future bride, he hoped the Prince found it charming. 

The Prince after one glance at it turned away with a disdainftd 
air, which greatly offended his father. 

* Am I to understand that you are not pleased ? ' he said very 
sharply. 

* No, sire,' repUed the Prince. * How could I be pleased to 
marry an ugly, lame Princess ? ' 
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rfcainly it is becoming in you to object to that,' said King 

7, * since you are ugly enough to frighten anyone yourself.' 

at is the very reason,' said the Prince, • that I wish to 

someone who is not ugly. I am quite tired enough of 

nyself.' 

iell you that you shall marry her,' cried King Grumpy 

the Prince, seeing that it was of no use to remonstrate, 
uad retired, 
ang Grumpy was not used to being contradicted in anything, 

very much displeased with his son, and ordered that he 
be imprisoned in the tower that was kept on purpose for 
as Princes, but had not been used for about two hundred 
ecause there had not been any. The Prince thought all the 
ooked strangely old-fashioned, with their antique furniture, 
here was a good library he was pleased, for he was very fond 
Qg, and he soon got permission to have as many books as 
l. But when he looked at them he found that tliey were 
in a forgotten language, and he could not understand a single 
lough he amused himself with trying. 

J Grumpy was so convinced that Prince Curlicue would soon 
1 of being in prison, and so consent to marry the Princess 
3-Stalk, that he sent ambassadors to her father proposing 
) should come and be married to liis son, who would make 
'ectly happy. 

King was delighted to receive so good an offer for his un- 
Eiughter, though, to tell the truth, he found it impossible to 
the Prince's portrait which had been sent to him. IIow- 

had it placed in as favourable a light as possible, and sent 
Princess, but the moment she caught sight of it she looked 
)r way and began to cry. The King, who was very much 
I to see how greatly she disliked it, took a mirror, and hold- 
p before the unhappy Princess, said : 

3e you do not think the Prince handsome, but look at your- 
l see if you have any right to complain about that.' 
3,' she answered, * I do not wish to complain, only I beg of you 
lake me marry at all. I had rather be the unhappy Princess 
J- Stalk all my life than inflict the sight of my ugliness on 
else.' 

the King would not listen to her, and sent her away with 
)assadors. 

Q 
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In the meantime the Prince was kept safely locked up in hi 
tower, and, that he might be as dull as possible, King Gmmp; 
ordered that no one should speak to him, and that they should giv* 
him next to nothing to eat. But all the Prince's guards were » 
fond of him that tliey did everything they d^ed, in spite of ihi 
King, to make the time pass i)leasantly. 

One day, as tlie Prince was walking up and down the great 
gallery, thinking how miserable it was to be so ugly, and to be 
forced to marr^^ an equally frightful Princess, he looked up suddenly 
and noticed that the i)ainted windows were particularly bright and 
beautiful, and for the sake of doing something that would change 
his sad thoughts he began to examine them attentively. He found 
that the pictures seemed to be scenes from the life of a man who 
appeared in every window, and the Prince, fancying that he saw in 
this man some resemblance to himself, began to be deeply interested. 
In the first window there was a picture of him in one of the turrets 
of the tower, farther on he was seeking something in a chink in the 
wall, in the next picture he was opening an old cabinet with a 
golden key, and so it went on through numbers of scenes, and 
presently the Prince noticed that another figure occupied the naost 
important place in each scene, and this time it was a tall handsome 
young man : poor Prince Curlicue found it a pleasure to look at him, 
he was so strai«jjht and strong. By this time it had grown dark, 
and the Prince had to go back to his own room, and to amuse him- 
self he took up a quaint old book and began to look at the pictures. 
But his surprise was great to fhid that they represented the same 
scenes as the windows of the gallery, and what was more, that they 
seemed to be alive. In looking at pictures of musicians he saw their 
hands move and heard sweet sounds ; there was a picture of a ball, 
and the Prince could watch the little dancing people come and go. 
He turned a page, and there was an excellent smell of a savoury 
dinner, and one of the figures who sat at the feast looked at him 
and said : 

* We drink your health, Curlicue. Try to give us our Queen 
again, for if you do you will be rewarded ; if not, it will be the worse 
for you.' 

At these words the Prince, who had been growing more and more 
astonished, was fairly terrified, and dropping the book with a crash 
he sank back insensible. The noise he made brought his guards to 
his aid, and as soon as he revived they asked him what was the 
matter. He answered that he was so faint and giddy with hunger 
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that he had imagined he saw and heard all sorts of strange things. 
Thereupon, in spite of the King's orders, the guards gave him an 
excellent supper, and when he had eaten it he again opened his 
book, but could see none of the wonderful pictures, which convinced 
him that he must have been dreaming before. 

However, when he went into he gallery next day and looked at 
ihe painted windows again, he foimd that they moved, and the figures 
came and went as if they had been alive, and after watching the one 
who was like himself find the key in the crack of the turret wall 
and open the old cabinet, he determined to go and examine the 
place himself, and try to find out what the mystery was. So he 
went up into the turret and began to search about and tap upon 
the walls, and all at once he came upon a place that sounded hollow. 
Taking a hammer he broke away a bit of the stone, and found behind 
it a little golden key. The next thing to do was to find the cabinet, 
and the Prince soon came to it, hidden away in a dark corner, 
though indeed it was so old and battered-looking that he would 
never have noticed it of his own accord. At first he could not see 
any keyhole, but after a careful search he found one hidden in the 
carviug, and the golden key just fitted it ; so the Prince gave it a 
vigorous turn and the doors flew open. 

Ugly and old as the cabinet was outside, nothing could have been 
more rich and beautiful than what met the Prince's astonished eyes. 
Every drawer was made of crystal, of amber, or of some precious 
Btone, and was quite full of every kind of treasure. Prince Curlicuo 
was dehghted ; he opened one after another, until at last he came to 
one tiny drawer which contained only an emerald key. 

* I believe that this must open that little golden door in the 
middle,' said the Prince to himself. And he fitted in the httle key 
and turned it. The tiny door swung back, and a soft crimson light 
Reamed over the whole cabinet. The Prince found that it proceeded 
from an immense glowing carbimcle, made into a box, which lay 
before him. He lost no time in opening it, but what was his horror 
when he found that it contained a man's hand, which was holding 
^ portrait. His first thought was to put back the terrible box and 
fly from the turret ; but a voice in his ear said, * This hand belonged 
to one whom yon can help and restore. Look at this beautiful 
portrait, the original of which was the cause of all my misfortunes, 
ftod if yon wish to help me, go without a moment's delay to the 
great gallery, notice where the sun's rays fall most brightly, and if 
you seek there you will find my treasure.' 

<4 2 
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The voice ceased, and though the Prince in his bewilderment 
asked various questions, he received no answer. So he put back the 
box and locked the cabinet up again, and, having replaced the key 
in the crack in the wall, hastened down to the gallery. 

When he entered it all the windows shook and clattered in the 
strangest way, but the Prince did not heed them ; he was looking 
so carefully for the place where the sun shone most brightly, and it 
Beemed to him that it was upon the portrait of a most splendidly 
handsome young man. 

He went up and examined it, and found that it rested against the 
ebony and gold panelling, just like any of the other pictures in the 
gallery. He was puzzled, not knowing what to do next, nntfl it 
occurrt3d to liini to see if the windows would help him, and, loddng 
at the nearest, he saw a x^icture of himself lifting the picture from 
the wall. 

The Prince took the hint, and lifting aside the picture without 
difficulty, found himself in a marble hall adorned with statues ; from 
this he passed on througli numbers of splendid rooms, until al Itft 
he reached one all hung with blue gauze. The walls were oltiDP* 
quoises, and upon a low couch lay a lovely lady, who seemed to bo 
asleep. Her hair, black as ebony, was spread across the pJBowSi 
makins; her face look ivory white, and the Prince noticed thai riw 
was unquiet ; and when he softly advanced, fearing to wake ha» 1* 
could hear her sifj^h, and murmur to herself : 

' Ah ! how dared you think to win my love by separatingJIK 
from my beloved Florimond, and in my presence cutting oflF Art . 
dear hand tliat even jou should have feared and honoured ? * 

And then the tears rolled slowly down the lovely lady's cheiflh 
and Prince Curlicue began to comprehend that she was under tt 
encliantment, and that it was the hand of her lover that he had 
found. 

At this moment a huge Eagle flew into the room, holding in its 
talons a Golden Branch, upon which were growing what looked like 
clusters of cherries, only every cherry was a single glowing ruby. 

This he presented to the Prince, who guessed by this time that 
he was in some way to break the enchantment that surrounded the 
sleeping lady. Taking the branch he touched her lightly with iti 
saying : 

• Fair one, I know not by what enchantment thon art bound, btt* 
in the name of thy beloved Florimond I conjure thee to come bacl^ 
to the life which thou hast lost, but not forgotten.' 
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Inetantlj the lad; opened her Inatrotts eyes, ani saw the Eagle 
hovering oeEir. 

' Ah 1 Btay, dear love, stay,' ehe cried. But the Ea^e, uttering a 
dolorous cry, fluttered hia broad winga ajid dieappeared. Then the 
lady torned to Prince Curlicue, and said : 

' I Itnow that it is to you I owe my deliverance from an enchant- 
ment which has held me for two hundred years. If there is any. 
thing that I can do for yon in retum, you have only to telt me, ahd 
■U my fciiy power shall be need to make you happy.' 




' Madam,' eoid Prince Cnrlicne, ' I wish to be allowed to restore 
jrmx beloved Florimond to his natural loim, aince 1 cannot forget 
Ihe tesTH you shed for him.' 

' That IB very amiable of yon, dear Prince,' said Iho Fairy, ' but 
it is reserved for another person to do that. I cannot e:i)ilain mote 
it present. But is there nothing you wish for yonn<clf ? ' 

' Madam,' cried the Prince, flinging himEcIf down at her feet, 
' only look at my ugliness. I am called Curlicue, end am an 
ojiiject of derision ; I entreat you to make me lees ridiculous.' 
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* Rise, Prince,' said the Fairy, touching him with the Golden 
Branch. * Be as accomplished as you are handsome, and take the 
name of Prince Peerless, since that is the only title which will 
suit you now.' 

Silent from joy, the Prince kissed her hand to express his thanks, 
and when he rose and saw his new reflection in the mirrors which 
surrounded him, he understood that Curhcue was indeed gone for 
evfer. 

* How I wish,' said the Fairy, * that I dared to tell you what is 
in store for you, and warn yon of the traps which lie in jour path, 
but I must not. Fly from the tower. Prince, and remember that 
the Fairy Douceline will be your friiend always.' 

When she had finished speaking, the Prince, to his great aston- 
ishment, found himself no longer in the tower, but set down in a 
thick forest at least a hundred leagues away from it. And there 
we must leave him for the present, and see what was happening 
elsewhere. 

When the guards fornid that the Prince ilid not ask for his snppei 
as usual, they went into his room, and not finding him there, were 
very much alarmed, and searched tlie tower from turret to dungeon, 
but without success. Knowing that the King would certainly have 
their heads cut olT for allowing the Prince to escape, they then 
agreed to say that he was ill, and after making the smallest among 
them look as nnicli like Prince Curlicue as i)0ssible, they put hifli 
into his bed and sent to inform the King. 

King Grumi)y was cpiite delighted to hear that his son was ill- 
for he thought tliat he would all the sooner be brought to do as he 
wished, and marry the Princess. So he sent back to the guards tc 
say that the Prmce was to bo treated as severely as before, which 
was just what they had hoped he would say. In the meantime the 
Princess Cabbage- Stalk had reached the palace, travelling in a litter 

King Grumpy went out to meet her, but when he saw her, witl 
a skin like a tortoise's, her thick eyebrows meeting above her larf?< 
nose, and her mouth from ear to ear, he could not help crying out 

• Well, I must say Curlicue is ugly enough, but I don't thinl 
you need have thought twice before consenting to marry him.' 

• Sire,' she replied, • I know too well what I am like to be hur 
by what you say, but I assure you that I have no wish to marr 
your son I had rather be called Princess Cabbage -Stalk than Queei 
Curlicue.' 

This made King Grumpy very angry. 
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T fother has sent yoa here to marr; my eon,' he seii, ' and* 
' be sore that I am not goinj; to otTend him by altering his 
nentB.' So the poor Princess was sent away in disgrace to 
I apartments, and the ladies who attended upon her were 
to bring her to a better mind. 




lis jnnotnte the gnards, who were in ftrcat frar that they 
e found out, sent to tell the King tliaC liis son was dead, 
Jinoyed him very mutli. He at once made up hie mind 
ras entirety the Princess's fault, and gave orders that she 
« imprisoned in the towci in Prince Curlicue's place. Tho 
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Princess Cabbage -Stalk was immensely astonished at this unjust 
proceeding, and sent many messages of remonstrance to Sing 
Grumpy, but he was in such a temper that no one dared to delivei 
them, or to send the letters wliich the Princess wrote to her father. 
However, as she did not know this, she Hved in hope of soon going 
back to her own country, and tried to amuse herself as well as 
she could until the time should come. Every day she walked up 
and down the long gallery, until she too was attracted and fascinated 
by the ever-changing pictures in the windows, and recognised herself 
in one of the figures. * They seem to have taken a great delight in 
painting me since I came to this country,' she said to herself. * One 
would think that I and my crutch were put in on purpose to make 
that slim, charming young shepherdess in the next picture look 
prettier by contrast. Ah ! how nice it would be to be as pretty as 
that.' And then she looked at herself in a mirror, and turned away 
quickly with tears in her eyes from the doleful sight. All at once 
she became aware that she was not alone, for behind her stood a 
tiny old woman in a cap, who was as ugly again as herself and 
quite as lame. 

' Princess,' she said, * your regrets are so piteous that I have 
come to offer you the choice of goodness or beauty. If you wish to 
be j)rotty you shall have your way, but you will also be vain, 
capricious, and frivolous. If you remain as you are now, you shall 
be wise and amiable and modest.' 

* Alas ! madam,' cried the Princess, * is it impossible to be at once 
wise and beautiful ? ' 

* No, child,' answered the old woman, * only to you it is decreed 
that you must choose between the two. See, I have brought with 
me my white and yellow muff. Breathe upon the j^ellow side and 
you will become like the pretty shepherdess you so much admire, and 
you will have won the love of the handsome shepherd whose picture 
I have alreadj^ seen you studying with interest. Breathe upon the 
white side and your looks will not alter, but you will grow better 
and happier day by day. Now you may choose.' 

* Ah well,' said the Princess, * I suppose one can't have every- 
thing, and it's certainly better to be good than pretty.' 

And so she breathed upon the white side of the muff and thanked 
the old fairy, who immediately disappeared. The Prmcess Cabbage- 
Stalk felt ver}' forlorn when she was gone, and began to think that 
it was quite time her father sent an army to rescue her. 

* If I could but get up into the turret,' she thought, * to see if any- 



b 
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le is coming.* But to climb up there seemed impossible. Never- 
leless she presently hit upon a plan. The great clock was in the 
irret, as she knew, though the weights hung down into the gallery, 
ftking one of them off the rope, she tied herself on in its place, and 
hen the clock was wound, up she went triumphantly into the 
iiret. She looked out over the country the first thing, but seeing 
othing she sat down to rest a httle, and accidentally leant back 
gainst the wall which Curlicue, or rather Prince Peerless, had so 
astily mended. Out fell the broken stone, and with it the golden 
ey. The clatter it made upon the floor attracted the Princess 
labbage- Stalk's attention. 

She picked it up, and after a moment's consideration decided 
hat it must belong to the curious old cabinet in the corner, which 
lad no visible keyhole. And then it was not long before she had it 
)pen, and was admiring the treasures it contained as much as Prince 
Peerless had done before her, and at last she came to the carbimcle 
)ox. No sooner had she opened it than with a shudder of horror 
she tried to throw it down, but found that some mysterious power 
Jompelled her to hold it against her will. And at this moment a 
?oice in her ear said softly : 

' Take courage, Princess ; upon this adventure your future happi- 
aess depends.' 

' What am I to do ? ' said the Princess trembling. 

'Take the box,' replied the voice, * and hide it under your pillow, 
md when you see an Eagle, give it to him without losing a moment.' 

Terrified as the Princess was, she did not hesitate to obey, and 
bastened to put back all the other precious things precisely as she 
bad found them. By this time her guards were seeking her every- 
where, and they were amazed to find her up in the turret, for they 
said she could only have got there by magic. For three days nothing 
happened, but at last in the night the Princess heard something 
flutter against her window, and drawing back her curtains she saw 
hi the moonlight that it was an Eagle. 

Limping across at her utmost speed she threw the window open, 
and the great Eagle sailed in beating with his wings for joy. The 
Princess lost no time in otfering it the carbimcle box, which it 
grasped in its talons, and instantly disappeared, leaving in its place 
the most beautiful Prince she had ever seen, who was splendidly 
Messed, and wore a diamond crown. 

' Princess,* said he, * for two hundred years has a wicked en- 
chanter kept me here. We both loved the same Fairy, but she pre- 
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ferrod me. However, he was more powerful than I, and succeeded, 
when for a moment I was off my guard, in changing me into an 
Eaglo, while my Queen was left in an enchanted sleep. I knew 
that after two liundrod years a Prince would recall her to the light 
of day, and a Princess, in restoring to ine the hand which my enemy 
had cut off, would give me hack my natural form. The Fairy who 
watches over your destiny told me this, and it was she who guided 
you to the cabinet in tlie turret, where she had placed my hand. It 
is she also who permits me to sliow my gratitude to you by granting 
whatever favour you may ask of me. Tell me, Princess, what is it 
that you wish for most '? Shall 1 make you as beautiful as you de- 
serve to be ? ' 

* Ah, if you only would I ' cried the Princess, and at the same 
moment slio heard a crick -cracking in all her bones. She grew tall 
and straight and pretty, with eyes like shining stars, and a skin as 
white as milk. 

* Oh, wonderful ! can this really be my poor httle self? ' she ex- 
claimed, looking down in amazement at her tiny worn-out crutch 
as it lay upon the floor. 

* Indeed, Princess,' replied Florimond, * it is yourself, but you 
must have a now name, since the old one docs not suit you now. 
Be called Princess Siuibeani, for you ai*e bright and charming 
enough to deserve the name.' 

And so saying he disappeared, and the Princess, without know- 
ing how she got there, found herself walking under shady trees by 
a clear river. Of course, the iirst thing she did was to look at her 
own reHection in th(j water, and she was extremely surprised to find 
that she was exactly like the shei)herdess she had so much admired, 
and wore the same white dress ami llowery wreath that she had seen 
in the painted windows. To complete the resemblance, her flock 
of sheep ai)peared, grazing round her, and she found a gay crook 
adorned with llowers upon the bank of the river. Quite tired out by so 
many new and wonderful experiences, the Princess sat down to rest 
at the foot of a tree, and there she fell fast asleep. Now it happened 
that it was in this very country that Prince Peerless had been set 
down, and while the Princess Smibeam was still sleeping peacefuUyi 
he came strolling along in search of a shady pasture for his sheep. 

The moment he caught sight of the Princess he recognised her 
as the charming shepherdess whose i)ictiu*e he had seen so often 
in the tower, and as she was far i)rettier than he had remembered 
her, he was dehghted that chance had led him that way. 
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He was still watching her admiringly when the Princess opened 
ler eyes, and as she also recognised him they were soon great 
riends. The Princess asked Prince Peerless, as he knew the 
ioimtry better than she did, to tell her of some peasant who would 
live her a lodging, and he said he knew of an old woman whose cottage 
¥ould be the very place for her, it was so nice and so pretty. So 
liey went there together, and the Princess was charmed with the 
)ld woman and everything belonging to her. Supper was soon 
spread for her under a shady tree, and she invited the Prince to 
share the cream and brown bread which the old woman provided. 
Ihis he was delighted to do, and having first fetched from his own 
garden all the strawberries, cherries, nuts and flowers he could find, 
they sat down together and were very merry. After tliis they met 
Bvery day as they guarded their flocks, and were so happy that Prince 
Peerless begged the Princess to maiTy him, so that they might never 
be parted again. Now though the Princess Sunbeam appeared to 
be only a poor shepherdess, she never forgot that she was a real 
Princess, and she was not at all sure that she ought to marry a 
humble shepherd, though she knew she would hke to do so very 
much. 

So she resolved to consult an Enchanter of whom she had heard 
i great deal tince she had been a shepherdess, and without saying 
a word to anybody siie set out to find the castle in which he lived 
with his sister, who was a powerful Fairy. Tlie way was long, 
and lay through a thick wood, where tlie Princess heard strange 
voices calling to her fi-om every side, but slie was in such a huriy 
that she stopped for nothing, and at last she came to the courtyard 
of the Enchanter's castle. 

The grass and briers were growing as high as if it were a 
hundred years since anyone had set foot there, but the Princess got 
through at last, though she gave herself a good many scratches by 
the way, and then she went into a dark, gloomy hall, where there 
'^as but one tiny hole in the wall through which the daylight could 
enter. The hangings were all of bats' wings, and firom the ceiling 
bung twelve cats, who filled the hall with their ear- piercing yells. 
Upon the long table twelve mice were fastened by the tail, and just 
m front of each one's nose, but quite beyond its reach, lay a tempt- 

■ 

ing morsel of fat bacon. So the cats could always see the mice, 
but could not touch them, and the hungry mice were tormented by 
the sight and smell of the dehcious morsels which they could never 
seize. 
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The FrinceHB was looking at the poor creatnreH in dismay, when 
the Encboater suddenly entered, wearing a lonf; black robe ud 
with a crocodile upon his head. In his hand he carried a wlqi 
made of twenty long snokea, all alive and writhing, and the PrinMM 




was so terrified at the sight that she heartil> nished she had never 
come. Without eaying a word she ran to the door but it was 
ooveied with a thick spider's web and when she broke it she foimd 
another, and another, and another In &ot there was no end to 
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[n ; the Princess's arms ached with tearing them down, and yet 
was no nearer to getting out, and the wicked Enchanter behind 
laughed maliciously. At last he said : 

' You might spend the rest of your life over that without doing 
good, but as you are young, and quite the prettiest creature I 
8 seen for a long time, I will marry you if you like, and I will 
3 you those cats and mice that you see there for your own. 
)y are princes and princesses who have happened to offend 
They used to love one another as much as they now hate one 
ther. Aha I It*s a pretty little revenge to keep them like that.' 
' Oh I If you would only change me into a mouse too,' cried the 
acess. 

* Oh I so you won't marry me ? ' said he. * Little simpleton, you 
old have everything heart can desire.' 

' No, indeed ; nothing should make me marry you ; in fact, I 
't think I shall ever love anyone,' cried the Princess. 
' In that case,' said the Enchanter, touching her, * you had 
er become a particular kind of creature that is neither fish nor 
I ; you shall be light and airy, and as green as the grass you live 

Off with you. Madam Grasshopper.' And the Princess, rejoicing 
ind herself free once more, skipped out into the garden, the 
tiest little green Grasshopper in the world. But as soon as she 

safely out she began to be rather sorry for herself. 

Ah! Florimond,' she sighed, 'is this the end of your gift? 

iainly beauty is short-lived, and this funny little face and a green 

)e dress are a comical end to it. I had better liave married my 

able shepherd. It must be for my pride that I am condemned 

e a Grasshopper, and sing day and night in the grass by tins 

)k, when I feel far more inclined to cry.' 

[n the meantime Prince Peerless had discovered the Princess's 

3nce, and was lamenting over it by the river's brim, when he 

denly became aware of the presence of a little old woman. She 

• quaintly dressed in a ruff and farthingale, and a velvet hood 
Bred her snow-white hair. 

' You seem sorrowful, my son,' she said. * What is the matter ? ' 
' Alas I mother,' answered the Prince, * I have lost my sweet 
pherdess, but I am determined to find her again, though I should 
e to traverse the whole world in search of her.' 
' Go that way, my son,' said the old woman, pointing towards the 
1 that led to the castle. * I have an idea that you will soon 
rtake her.' 
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The Prince thanked her heartily and set out. As he met with 
no hindrance, he soon reached the enchanted wood which «ar- 
roundcd the castle, and there he thought ho saw the Princess Sun- 
beam fi^HdinfT before him among the trees. Prince Peerless hastened 
after licr at tlie top. of his speed, but could not get any nearer ; 
then he called to hor : 

* Sunbeam, my darling — only wait for me a moment.* 

But the phantom did but i\y the faster, and the Prince spent 
the whole day in this vain pursuit. When night came he nw 
the castle before him all lighted up, and as he imagined that the 
PrinceRs muKt be in it, he made haste to get there too. He entered 
without diniculty, and in the hall tlie terrible old Fairy met him. 
She was so thin that the light shone through her, and her eyes 
glowed like lamps ; her skin was like a shark's, her arms were thin 
as laths, and hor lingers like spindles. Nevertheless she wore 
rouge and patches, a mantle of silver brocade and a crown of 
diamonds, and hor dress was covered with jewels, and green and 
pink ribbons. 

* At last you have come to see me. Prince,' said she. * Don't 
waste another thought upon that little shepherdess, who is ^- 
wortliy of your notice. 1 am the Queen of the Comets, and oan 
brin*^ vuu to «j:r('at honour if you will marry me.' 

* Marry you, ^railani,' cried the Prince, in horror. * No, I will 
never consent to that.' 

TliereuiHMi the Fairy, in a rage, gave two strokes of her wand 
and 11 lied the gallery with horrible goblins, against whom the 
Prince had to light for his life. Though he had only his dagger, he 
defended himself so well that he escaped without any harm, and 
presently the old Fairy stopped the fray and asked the Prince if 
ho was still of the same mind. When he answered firmly that he 
was, she calh^l up the appearance of the Princess Sunbeam to the 
other end of the gallery, and said : 

* You see your beloved there ? Take care what you are abont, 
for if you again refuse to marry me she shall be torn in pieces by 
two tigers.' 

The Prince was distracted, for ho fancied he heard his dear 
shepherdess weeping and begging him to save her. In despair he 
cried : 

* Oh, Fairy Douceline, have you abandoned me after so many 
promises of friendship ? Help, help us now I ' 

Immediately a soft voice said in his ear : 



\ 
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■ Be firm, happen wbnt may, anil seek the Golden Branch.' 

Thns encouraged, the Prince peiEevered in his refusal, [U)d at 
length the old Fair; in a fury cried : 

' Get out of mj sight, obstinate Prince. Become a Cricket t ' 
And instantly the handsome Prince PeerleEs became a poor liille 




black Cricket, whose only idea would have been to find himself a 
nosy cranny behind some bla>;ing hearth, if he had not luckily re- 
membered the Fairy DouceltnD'a injunction to seek the Golden 
finnoh. 

So he hastened to depart from the fatal castle, and sought shelter 
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in a hollow tree, where he found a forlorn looking little Grasshopper 
crouching in a comer, too miserable to sing. 

Without in the least expecting an answer, the Prince asked it; 

*And where may you be going, Ganmier Grasshopper? * 

* Where are you going yourself, Gaffer Cricket ? ' replied the 
Grasshopper. 

* What ! can you speak ? ' said he. 

* Why should I not speak as well as you ? Isn't a Grasshopper 
as good as a Cricket ? ' said she. 

* I can talk because I was a Prince,* said the Cricket. 

* And for that very same reason I ought to be able to talk more 
than you, for I was a Princess,' replied the Grasshopper. 

* Then you have met with the same fate as I have,' said he. * But 
where are you fjoing now ? Cannot we journey together ? ' 

* I seemed to hear a voice in the air which said : " Be firm, 
happen what may, and seek the Golden Branch," ' answered the 
Grasshopper, * and I thought the conunand must be for me, so I 
started at once, though I don't know the way.' 

At tbi", moment their conversation was interrupted by two mice, 
who, br *- jtiiess from running, flung themselves headlong through 
the hole into the tree, nearly crushing the Grasshopper and the 
Cricket, though they got out of the w&y as fast as they could and 
stood up in a dark corner. 

* Ah, Madam,' said the fatter of the two, * I have such a pain in 
my side from running so fast. How does your Highness find your- 
self ? • 

* I have pulled my tail off,' replied the younger Mouse, * but as I 
should still be on the sorcerer's table unlef s I had, I do not regret 
it. Are we pursued, think you ? How lucky we were to escape I ' 

* I only trust that we may escape cats and traps, and reach the 
Golden Branch soon,' said the fat Mouse. 

* You know the way then ? ' said the other. 

* Oh dear, yes ! as well as the way to my own house, Madam. 
This Golden Branch is indeed a marvel, a single leaf from it makes 
one rich for ever. It breaks enchantments, and makes all who 
approach it young and beautiful. We must set out for it at the 
break of day.' 

* May we have the honour of travelling with you — this respect- 
able Cricket and myself ? ' said the Grasshopper, stepping forward. 
* We also are on a pilgrimage to the Golden Branch.' 

The Mice courteously assented, and after many polite speeches 
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^he whole party fell asleep. ^Vith the earliest dawn they were on 
;heir way, and though the Mice were in constant fear of heing over- 
taken or trapped, they reached the Golden Branch in safety. 

It grew in the midst of a wonderful garden, all the paths of which 
were strewn with pearls as big as peas. The roses were crimson 
iiamonds, with emerald leaves. The pomegranates were garnets, 
the marigolds topazes, the daffodils yellow diamonds, the violets 
Bi4)phire8, the corn-flowers turquoises, the tulips amethysts, opals 
and diamonds, so that the garden borders blazed like the sim. The 
Golden Branch itself had become as tall as a forest tree, and sparkled 
with niby cherries to its topmost twig. No sooner had the Grass- 
hopper and the Cricket touched it than they were restored to their 
natural forms, and their surprise and joy were great when they re- 
cognised each other. At this moment Floriniond and the Fairy 
Douceline appeared in great splendour, and the Fairy, as she de- 
scended from her chariot, said with a smile : 

' So you two have found one another again, I see, but I have still 
a surprise left for you. Don't hesitate, Princess, to tell your devoted 
shepherd how dearly you love him, as he is the very Prince your 
fitther sent you to marry. So come here both of you and let me 
crown you, and we will have the wedding at once.' 

The Prince and Princess thanked her ^vith all their hearts, and 
declared that to her they owed all their happiness, and then the two 
ftincesses, who had so lately been Mice, came and begged that the 
I'airy would use her power to release their unhappy friends who 
Were still under the Enchanter's spell. 

' Really,' said the Fairy Douceline, * on this hapi)y occasion I 

cannot find it in my heart to refuse you anything.' And she gave 

^bree strokes of her wand upon the Golden Branch, and innnediately 

*J1 the prisoners in the Enchanter's castle found themselves free, 

*nd came with all speed to the wonderful garden, where one touch 

of the Golden Branch restored each one to his natural form, and 

. tiiey greeted one another with many rejoicings. To complete her 

[ S^eroos work the Fairj' presented them with the wonderful cabmet 

Uid all the treasures it contained, which were worth at least ten 

Kmgdoms. But to Prince Peerless and the Princess Sunbeam she 

S&ve the palace and garden of the Golden Branch, where, immensely 

rich and greatly beloved by all their subjects, they Uved happily 

•ver after.^ 

^ Le Rameau iVOr. Par Mailuine d'Auluoy. 
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THERE was once upon a time a man who lost his wife, and a 
woman who lost her husband ; and the man had a daughter 
and so had the woman. The two girls were great friends and used 
often to play together. One day the woman turned to the man's 
daughter and said : 

' Go and teU your father that I will marry him, and then you , 
shall wash in milk and drink wine, but my own daughter shall wash 
in water and drink it too.' 

The girl went straight home and told her father what the woman 
had said. 

' What am I to do ?' he answered. * Marriage is either a success 
or it is a failure.' 

At last, bein^ of an undecided character and not being able to 
make up his mind, he took off his boot, and handing it to his 
daughter, said : 

' Take this boot which has a hole in the sole, hang it up on a nail 
in the hayloft, and pour water into it. If it holds water I will 
marry again, but if it doesn't I won't.' The girl did as she was bid, 
but the water drew the hole together and the boot filled up to the 
very top. So she went and told her father the result. He got up 
and went to see for himself, and when he saw that it was true and 
no mistake, he accepted his fate, proposed to the widow, and they 
were married at once. 

On the morning after the wedding, when the two girls awoke, 
milk was standing for the man's daughter to wash in and wine for 
her to drink ; but for the woman's daughter, only water to wash in 
and only water to drink. On the second morning, water towashin 
and water to drink was standing for the man's daughter as well 
And on the third morning, water to wash in and water to drink was 
standing for the man's daughter, and milk to wash in and wine to 
drink for the woman's daughter ; and so it continued ever after. The 
woman hated her stepdaughter from the bottom of her heart, and 
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did &11 dfae ootild to niake her life nuBerable. She was as jeaJone as 
she could possibly be, becanae the pil was ao beautiful and charming, 
^thile her owd dsaghter was both ugly and repulaive. 

One wiiiter'a day when there waa a hard &0Gt, and motmtaiii 




*Dd valley were covered with snow, the woman made a dress of 
ps^r, and calling the girl to her Baid : 

' There, put on this drees and go out into the wood and fetch me 
k bosket of Btrawbeiries 1 ' 
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* Now Heaven help us/ replied her stepdanghter ; ' strawbeiries 
don*t ^ow in winter ; the earth is all frozen and the snow has 
covered iip everything ; and why send me in a paper dress ? it is so 
cold outside that one's very breath freezes ; the wind will whistle 
through my dress, and the brambles tear it from my body.' 

* How dare you contradict me I ' said her stepmother ; ' be off with 
you at once, and don't show your fi&ce again till you have filled the 
basket with strawberries.* 

Then she gave her a hard crust of bread, saying : < 

* That will bo enough for you to-day,' and she thought to herself : 
* The girl will certainly perish of hunger and cold outside, uid I 
shan't be bothered with her any more.* 

The girl was so obedient that she put on the paper dress and set 
out with her little basket. There was nothing but snow &r and 
near, and not a grcon blade of grass to be seen anywhere. When 
she came to the wood she saw a little house, and out of it peeped 
three little dwarfs. She wished them good-day, and knocked 
modestly at the door. They called out to her to enter, so she stepped 
in and sat down on a scat by the fire, wishing to warm herself and 
oat hor breakfast. The Dwarfe said at once : * Give ub some of your 
food ! • 

' Gladly,' she said, and breaking her crust in two, she gave them 
the half. 

Then Ihoy asked her what she was doing in the depths of winter 
in hor thin dross. 

* Oh,' she answered, * I have been sent to get a basketfnl of 
8tra\vb(Trios, and I daren't show my face again at home till I bring 
thoni with nie.' 

^Vhon slio liad finished her bread they gave her a broom and 
told hor to swoop away tlie snow from the back door. As soon as 
she loft the room to do so, tho thrte httle men consulted what they 
slu>uKl jjivo hor as a reward for being so sweet and good, and for 
sharin-jj hor last crust with them. 

Tho tirst said : * Everv day she shall grow prettier.' 
Tho socv>nd : * Every lime she opens her mouth a piece of gold 
shall tall out.* 

And tlio third : * A Kin<; shall come and marry her.* 

Tho girl in the moaniimo was doing as the Dwarfs had bidden 

hor. and was swoopin«T tho snow away from the back door, and what 

do you think she lomul there ?— heaps of fine ripo strawberries that 

ishowod out dtirk rod against the white snow. She joyfully picked 
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enough to fill hei basket, thanked the little men for their kindness, 
■book handa with them, and ran home to bring her Htepmother what 
■he bad aaked for. When she walked in and said ' Gooil -evening,' a 
piece of gold fell ont of her mouth. Then she told what had hap- 




pened to her in the wood, and at every word pieces of f^old dropped 
from her mouth, so that the room was Boon covered with them. 

' She's Bnrelj more money tlian wit to throw RolJ about like 
that,' said her stepBister, but in her secret heart she was very jealoua. 
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and determined that she too would go to the wood and look for 
strawberries. But her mother refused to let her go, sayins: : 

* My dear child, it is far too cold ; you might freeze to death.' 
The girl however left her no peace, so she was forced at last to 

give in, but she insisted on her putting on a beautiful fiir cloak, and 
she gave her bread and butter and cakes to eat on the way. 

The girl went straight to the little house in the wood, and as 
before the three httle men were looking out of the window. She 
took no notice of them, and without as much as * By your leave,' or 
* \Vith your leave,' she flounced into the room, sat herself down at 
the fire, and began to eat her bread and butter and cakes. 

* Give us some,' cried the Dwarfs. 

But she answered : * No, I won't, it's hardly enough for myself; 
so catch me giving you any.' 

When she had finished eating they said : 

* There's a broom for you, go and clear up our back door.* 

* I '11 see myself further, ' she answered rudely. * Do it your8el?68 ; 
I'm not your servant.' 

When she saw that they did not> mean to give her anything, she 
left the house in no amiable frame of mind. Then the three little 
men consulted what they should do to her, because she was so bad 
and had such an evil, covetous heart, that she grudged everybody 
their good fortune. 

The first said : * She shall grow uglier every day.* 
The second : * Every time she speaks a toad shall jump out of 
her mouth.' 

And the third : * She shall die a most miserable death.' 
The girl searched for strawberries, but she found none, and re- 
turned liome in a very bad temper. When she opened her moath 
to tell her mother what had befallen her in the wood, a toad jumped / 
out, so that everyone was quite disgusted with her. 

Then the stepmother was more furious than ever, and did 
nothing but plot mischief against the man's daughter, who was daily 
growing more and more beautiful. At last, one day the wicked 
woman took a large pot, put it on the fire and boiled some yam in 
it. When it was well scalded she hung it round the poor girl's 
shoulder, and giving her an axe, she bade her break a hole in the 
frozen river, and rinse the yarn in it. Her stepdaughter obeyed 
as usual, and went and broke a hole in the ice. When she was in 
the act of wringing out the yam a magnificent carriage passed, and 
the King sat inside. The carriage stood still, and the King asked her : 
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'My child, who are yon, and what in the wide world are you 
doing here ? ' 

' I am only a poor girl,' she answered, ' and am rinsini; out my 
jwn in the river.' Then the King was sorry for her, and when he 
U.W how beautiful she was he said : 

' Will you come away with mo ? ' 

' MoBt gladly,' she replied, for she knew how willingly slie would 
leave her stepmother and sister, and how glad they would be to 
bt rid of her. 

So she stepped into the carriage and drove away with the Eingi 




Md when tbey reached his palace the weddinq; was celebrated with 
nmch splendour. So all turned out just as the three little Dwarfs 
lad said. Aftera year the Quaen gave birth to a httle son. When 
her stepmother heard of her good fortune she came to the palace with 
ber daughter by way of paying a call, and look up her abode there. 
How one day, when tlie King was out and nobody else near, the 
l»d woman took the Queen by her head, and the daughter took her 
by her heele, and they dragged her from her bed, and flung her out 
tf the window into the stream which flowed beneath it. Then the 
rtepmother laid her ugly daughter in the Queen's place, and covered 
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her np with the clothes, ro that nothing of her was seen. 
King came home and wished to speak to his wife the wo 
out : 

* Quietly, quietly 1 this will never do ; your wife is v 
must let her rest all to-day.' The King suspected no evil, 
come again till next morning. ^Vhen he spoke to his wi 
answered him, instead of the usual piece of gold a toad ji 
of her mouth. Then he asked what it meant, and the < 
told him it was nothing but weakness, and that she wou 
all right again. 

But that same evening the scullion noticed a duck 
np the gutter, saying as it passed : 

* What does the King, I pray you tell, 
Is he awake or sleeps he well ? ' 

and receiving no reply, it continued : 

* And all my guests, are they asleep ? ' 
and the Scullion answered : 

* Yes, one and all they slumber deep.' 

Then the Duck wont on : 

* And what about my baby dear ? ' 
and he answered : 

* Oh, it sleeps soundly, never fear.' 

Then the Duck assumed the Queen's shape, went up to 
room, tucked him up comfortably in his cradle, and them 
down the gutter again, in the likeness of a Duck. This wj 
for two nights, and on the third the Duck said to the Sen 

* Go and toll the King to swing his sword three time 
on the threshold.' 

The Scullion did as the creature bade him, and the] 
with his sword and swung it three times over the bird, a 
behold I his wife stood before him once more, alive, and ai 



as ever. 

riT 



The King rejoiced greatly, but he kept the Queen in 
the Sunday on which the child was to be christened, 
christening he said : 

* What punishment does that person deserv^e who dra 
out of bed, and throws him or her, as the case may be 
water ? ' 

Then the wicked old stepmother answered : 
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• No better fate than to be put into a barrel lined with sharp 
niuls, and to be rolled in it down the hill into the water.' 

•-You have pronounced your own doom,' said the King ; and he 
ordered a barrel to be made lined with sharp nails, and in it he put 
the bad old woman and her daughter. Then it was fiistened dowTi 
securely, and the barrel was rolled down the hill till it fell into the 



river.* 



Grimm. 
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THEBE was once upon a time a couple of rich folks who had twelve 
sons, and when the youngest was grown up he would not stay 
at home any longer, but would go out into the world and seek his 
fortune. His father and mother said that they thought he was very 
well off at home, and that he was welcome to stay with them ; but 
he could not rest, and said that he must and would go, so at last 
they had to give him leave. When he had walked a long way, he 
came to a King's palace. There he asked for a place and got it. 

Now the daughter of the King of that country had been carried 
off into the mountains by a Troll, and the King had no other childztti • 
and for this cause botli he and all his people were full of sorrowaai 
affliction, and the King had promised the Princess and half loi 
kingdom to anyone who could set her free ; but there was no die 
who could do it, though a great number had tried. So when the 
youth had been there for the space of a year or so, he wanted to go 
home again to pay his parents a visit ; but when he got there his fettiff 
and mother were dead, and his brothers had divided everytlifli^ 
that their parents possessed between themselves, so that there wit 
nothing at all left for him. 

* Shall I, then, receive nothing at all of my inheritance ? ' asked 
the youth. 

* Who could know that you were still alive — you who have been 
a wanderer so long ? ' answered the brothers. * However, there are 
twelve mares upon the hills which we have not yet divided among 
us, and if you would like to have them for your share, you may take 
them.' 

So the youth, well pleased with this, thanked them, and at once 
set off to the hill where the twelve mares were at pasture. "When 
he got up there and found them, each mare had her foal, and by the 
side of one of them was a big dapple-grey foal as well, which was so 
sleek that it shone again. 
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'Well, my little foal, jon are a fine fellow ! ' aaXA the yonth. 

'Yes, but if you will kill all the other little foalB bo that I can 
mck all the marea for a year, yoii shall ebb how big and liandEomo 
[ ehall be then I ' Raid the Foal. 

80 the youth did this— he killed all the twcl\'e foala, and then 
vent back again. 

Next year, when he came home again to look after his mares and 
ha foal, it was as fat as it could be, and its coat shone with bright- 
less, and it was so big that the lad had the greatest difficnlty in 
retting on its back, and each of the mares had another foal. 

'Well, it's very evident that I have lost nothing by letting you 




ick all my mares,' said the lad to the yearling ; ' but now yon are 
uite big enough, and must come away with me.' 

'No,' said the Colt, 'I must stay here another year; kill the 
welve little foals, and then I can suck all the mares this year aiKO, 
Old you shall see how big and handsome I shall be by summer.' 

80 the youth did it again, and when he went up on the hill nest 
rw to look after his colt and the mares, each of the mares had her 
Ibal again ; but the dappled colt was so big that when tlie lad wanted 
>(i feel its neck to see how fat it was, he could not reach np to it, it 
Vu so high, and it was so bright that the tight glanced off its coat. 
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' Big and handsome yon were last year, my colt, bnt this year 
you are ever so much handsomer/ said the youth ; ' in all the King's 
court no such horse is to be found. But now you shall come away 
with me.* 

' No/ said the dappled Colt once more ; * here I must stay foi 
another year. Just kill the twelve little foals again, so that I can 
suck the mares this year also, and then come and look at me in the 
summer.' 

So the youth did it— he killed all the little foals, and then went 
home again. 

But next year, when he returned to look after the dappled colt 
and the mares, he was quite appalled. He had never imagined 
that any horse could become so big and overgrown, for the dappled 
horse had to lie down on all fours before the youth could get on his 
back, and it was very hard to do that even when it was lying down, 
and it was so plump that its coat shone and glistened just as if ft 
had been a looking-glass. This time the dappled horse was notun- 
willing to go away with the youth, so he mounted it, and when he 
came riding home to his brothers they all smote their hands to- 
gether and crossed themselves, for never in their lives had they 
either seen or hoard tell of such a horse as that. 

* If yon will procure me the best shoes for my horse, and the 
most magnificent saddle and bridle that can be found,' said the 
youth, • you may have all ray twelve raares just as they are stand- 
ing out on the hill, and their twelve foals into the bargain.* For 
this year also each mare had her foal. The brothers were quite 
willing to do this ; so the lad got such shoes for his horse that the 
sticks and stones flew high up into the air as he rode away over the 
hills, and such a gold saddle and such a gold bridle that they could 
be seen glittering and glancing from afar. 

* And now we will go to the King's palace,' said Dapplegrim— 
that was the horse's name, ' but bear in mind that you must ask the 
King for a good stable and excellent fodder for me.' 

So the lad promised not to forget to do that. He rode to the 
palace, and it will be easily understood that with such ahorse as be 
had he was not long on the way. 

When he arrived there, the King was standing out on the steps, 
and how he did stare at the man who carae riding up I 

* Nay,' said he, ' never in my whole Hfe have I seen such a man 
and such a horse.' 

And when the youth inquired if he could have a place in the 
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King's palace, the King was so delighted that he coiild have danced 
on the steps where he was standing, and there and then the lad was 
told that he should have a place. 

* Yes ; but I must have a good stable and most excellent fodder 
for my horse,* said he. 

So they told him that he should have sweet hay and oats, and as 
much of them as the dappled horse chose to have, and all the other 
riders had to take their horses out of the stable that Dapplegrim 
might stand alone and really have plenty of room. 

But this did not last long, for the other people in the King's 
Court became envious of the lad, and there was no bad tiling that 
they would not have done to him if they had but dared. At last 
they bethought themselves of telling the King that the youth had 
said that, if he chose, he was quite able to rescue the Princess who 
had been carried ofif into the mountain a long time ago by the 
Troll. 

The King immediately summoned the lad into his presence, and 
Said that he had been informed that he had said that it was in his 
power to rescue the Princess, so he was now to do it. If he suc- 
ceeded in this, he no doubt knew that the King had i)romised his 
daughter and half the kingdom to anyone who set her free, which 
promise should be faithfully and honom*ably kept, but if he failed 
he should be put to death. The youth denied that he had said this, 
but all to no purpose, for the King was deaf to all his words ; so there 
Was nothing to be done but say that he would make the attempt. 

He went down into the stable, and very sad and full of care 
he was. Then Dapplegrim inquired why he was so troubled, and 
the youth told him, and said that he did not know what to do, * for 
as to setting the Princess free, that was downright impossible.' 

' Oh, but it might be done,' said Dapplegrim. * I will help you ; 
but you must first have me well shod. You must ask for ten pounds 
of iron and twelve pounds of steel for the shoeing, and one smith to 
hammer and one to hold.' 

So the youth did this, and no one said him nay. He got both 
the iron and the steel, and the smiths, and thus was Dapplegrim 
shod strongly and well, and when the youth went out of the King's 
palace a cloud of dust rose up behind him. But when he came to 
the mountain into which the Princess had been carried, the difficulty 
Was to ascend the precipitous wall of rock by which he was to get 
on to the mountain beyond, for the rock stood right iq) on end, as 
steep as a house side and as smooth as a sheet of glass. The first 
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time the jcmth rode at it he got a little way up the precipise, M 
then both Uaj^jplei^riiu'B fore legs slipped, and down came horse and 
rider with a sound like thunder ainong the mountaina. The ned 
time that he rodo at it he got a tittle farther up, but then one o( 
Dftpiilegrim's fore Icrb slipped, and down they went with the sonnd ' 
of a landslip. Uut the third time DappleRrim said : ' Now we mnri 
show what we can do,' and went at it once more till the elonw 
sprang up eky liif;h, mid tliUB they got up. Then the lad rode into 
the mountain cleft at full gallop and cau^'ht up the FrinceBa on his 




soddlD-bow, and tlion out again before tlie Troll even had time W 
Btatid ii]i, and thuii tlio Triucci-'B tvas Bet free. 

Wlien the yontli returned to the palace the King was bolli 
happy imd dtiiglitcd to got liis daughter Lack again, as may easily 
be believed, but Koiiichow or other the people about the Court had 
BO worked on him ilwt lie was angry with the lad too. ' Thou 
shalt have my tliaukH fur setting' luy TrincesB free,' he said, wben 
the youth came iuto the paiaeo with her, and was thin about to g" 
away. 
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She ought to be just as much my Princess as she is yours now, 
for you are a man of your word,' said the youth. 

Yes, yes,* said the King. * Have her thou shalt, as I have said 
it ; but first of all thou must make the sun shine into my palace 
here.* 

For there was a large and high hill outside the windows which 
overshadowed the palace so much that the sim could not shine in. 

' That was no part of our bargain,' answered the youth. * But 
as nothing that I can say will move you, I suppose I shall have to 
try to do my best, for the Princess I will have.' 

So he went down to Dapplegrim again and told him what the 
King desired, and Dapplegrim thought that it might easily be 
done ; but first of all he must have new shoes, and ten pounds of 
iron and twelve pounds of steel must go to the making of them, 
and two smiths were also necessary, one to hammer and one to 
hold, and then it would be very easy to make the sun shine into 
the King's palace. 

The lad asked for these things and obtained them instantly, 
for the King thought that for very shame he could not refuse to 
give them, and so Dapplegrim got new shoes, and lliey were good 
ones. The youth seated himself on him, and once more they went 
their way, and for each hop that Dapplegrim made, down went the 
hill fifteen ells into the earth, and so they went on until there was 
no hill left for the King to see. 

When the youth came down again to the King's palace he 
asked the King if the Princess should not at last be his, for now no 
one could say that the sun was not shining into the palace. But 
the other people in the palace had again stirred up the King, and 
ba answered that the youth should have her, and that he had never 
intended that he should not ; but first of all he nnist- get her (piite 
as good a horse to ride to the wedding on as that which he had him- 
self! The youth said that the King had never told him he was to 
do that, and it seemed to him that he had now really earned the 
I*rincess ; but the King stuck to what he had said, and if the youth 
Were unable to do it he was to lose his life, the King said. The 
youth went down to the stable again, and very sad and sorrowful 
he was, as anyone may well imagine. Then he told Dapplegrim 
that the King had now required that he should get the Princess as 
good a bridal horse as that which the bridegroom had, or he should 
lose his hfe. ' But that will be no easy thing to do,' said he, ' for 
y^ur equal is not to be found in all the world.' 
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* Oh yes, there is one to match me/ said Dapplegrim. * But it 
will not be easy to f^et him, for he is underground. However, we 
will trj'. Now you must go uj) to the King and ask for new shoes 
for me, and for them we must again have ten pounds of iron, 
twelve pounds of steel, and two smiths, one to hammer and one 
to hold, but bo very particular to see that the hooks are very sharp. 
And 3'ou must also ask for twelve barrels of rye, and twelve 
Slaughtered oxen must we have with us, and all the twelve ox-hides 
with twelve hundred spikes set in each of them ; all these things 
must we have, likewise a barrel of tar with twelve tons of tar in it. 
The youth went to the King and asked for all the things that 
Dapple;,^im had named, and once more, as the King thought that 
it would be disgraceful to refuse them to him, he obtained them lU. 

So he mounted Dapplegrim and rode away from the Court, and 
when he had ridden for a long, long time over hills and moon, 
Dapplegrim asked : * Do you hear anything ? * 

* Yes ; there is such a dreadful whistling up above in the air 
that I think I am growing alarmed,* said the youth. 

*That is all the wild birds in the forest flying about ; they an 
sent to stop us,' said Dapplegrim. * But just cut a hole in the com 
sacks, and then they will be so busy with the com that they will 
forgot us.' 

Tlie youth did it. lie cut holes in the com sacks so that barley 
and rve ran out on every side, and all tlie wild birds that were in 
the forest came in such numbers that they darkened the sun. But 
when they caught sight of the corn they could not refrain from it» 
but llew down and began to scratch and i)ick at the corn and rye, 
and at last thoy began to fight among themselves, and forgot all 
about the youth and Dapplcgrhn, and did them no harm. 

And now the youth rode onwanis for a long, long time, over 
hill and dale, over rocky places and morasses, and then Dapple- 
gri»n began to listen again, and asked the youth if he heard any- 
thing now. 

' Yes ; now I hear such a dreadful crackling and crashing in the 
forest on every side that I think I sliull be really afraid,* said the 
youth. 

' That is all the wild beasts in the forest,' said Dapplegrim ; 
* they are sent out to stop us. Ihit just throw out the twelve car- 
casses of the oxen, and they will be so much occupied with them that 
they will quite forgot us.' So the youth threw out the carcasses of 
the oxen, and then all the wild beasts in the forest, both bears and 



I 
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woItas, and lions, fknd grim beosta of all kinds, came. But when 
they caught sight of the carcasses of the oxen they began to fi^t 
far them till the blood flowed, and they entirely forgot Dapplegrim 
and the yoatfi. 

So the youth rode onwards again, and many and many were 
the DOW scenes tliey saw, for travelling on Dapplegrim's back was 
not travelling slowly, as may be imagined, and then Dapplegrim 
neighed, 

' Do yoa hear anything ? ' he said. 




'Tes; I heard somethmg lilce a foal neighing quite plamly 
k long, long way off answered the ) outh 

'That's a full grown colt said Dapplegnm if you hear it so 
Idainly when it is so foe awaj from as 

Bo they travelled onwards a long tune and aa-v, one new scene 
after another once more. Then Dapplegnm neighed again. 

*Do yoa hear anything now ? ' said he. 

* Tes ; now I heard it quite distinctly, and it neighed like a full- 
Sroim borae.' answered tbe youth. 

'Ye«, and yen will hear it again very soon,' said Dapplegrim; 
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* and then you will hear what a voice it has.' So they travelled on 
through many more different kinds of country, and then Dapple- 
grim neighed for the third time ; but before he could ask the youth 
if he heard anything, there was such a neighing on the other side 
of tlie heath that the youth thought that hills and rocks would be 
rent in pieces. 

* Now he is here ! * said Dapplegrim. * Be quick, and fling over 
me the ox-hides that have the spikes in them, throw the twelve 
tons of tiu> over the field, and climb up into that great spruce fir 
tree. When lie comes, tiro will spiurt out of both his nostrils, and 
then the tar will catch tire. Now mark what I say — if the flame 
ascends I conquer, and if it sinks I fail ; but if you see that I am 
winning, fling the bridle, which you must take off me, over his 
head, and then he will become quite gentle.' 

Just as the youth had flung all the hides with the spikes over 
Papplegrim, and the tar over the field, and had got safely up into 
tlie spruce fir, a horse came with flame sj^KJUting firom his nostrils, 
and the tar caught fire in a moment ; and Dapplegrim and the 
horse began to tiglit until the stones leapt up to the sky. They 
bit, and thoy fought with their fore legs and their hind legs, and 
sonu'tinies the youth looked at them, and sometimes h^ looked 
at the tar, but at last the flames began to rise, for wheresoever 
the stranj^o horse bit or wheresoever he kicked he hit upon 
the spikes in the hides, and at length he had to yield. When 
the youth saw that, he was not long in getting down fi:om the tree 
and fliiij^'ing the bridle over the horse's head, and then he became 
so tamo tliat he might have been led by a thin string. 

This horso was dappled too, and so like Dapplegrim that no 
one could distinj^uish the one from the other. The youth seated 
himself on the dappled liorse which he had captured, and rode 
home again to the King's palace, and Dapplegrim ran loose by his 
side. AVhen he got there, the King was standing outside in the 
courtyard. 

* Can you tell nio which is the horse I have caught, and which 
is the one I had before ? ' said the youth. * If you can't, I think 
your daughter is mine.' 

The King went and looked at both the dappled horses; he 
looked high and he looked low, he looked before and he looked 
behind, but there was not a hair's difference between the two. 

' No,' said the Iving ; ' that I cannot tell thee, and as thou hast 
procured such a splendid bridal horse for my daughter thou slialt 
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liave her ; but first we must have one more trial, just to see if thou 
art fated to have her. She shall hide herself twice, and then thou 
shalt hide thyself twice. If thou canst find her each time that 
she hides herself, and if she cannot find thee in thy hiding-places, 
then it is fated, and thou shalt have the Princess.' 

* That, too, was not in our bargain,' said the youth. * But we will 
make this trial since it must be so.' 

So the King's daughter was to hide herself first. 

Then she changed herself into a duck, and lay swimming in a 
lake that was just outside the palace. But the youth went down 
into the stable and asked Dapplegrim what she had done with her- 
self. 

' Oh, all that you have to do is to take your gun, and go down to 
the water and aim at the duck which is swimming about there, 
and she will soon discover herself,' said Dapplegrim. 

The youth snatched up his gun and ran to the lake. * I will 
just have a shot at that duck,' said he, and began to aim at it. 

*0h, no, dear friend, don't shoot I It is I,' said the Princess. 
So he liad found her once. 

The second time the Princess changed herself into a loaf, and 
laid herself on the table among four otlier loaves ; and she was so 
like the other loaves that no one could see any difference between 
them. 

But the youth again went down to the stable to Dapplegrim, 
and told him that the Princess had hidden herself again, and that 
he had not the least idea what had become of her. 

* Oh, just take a very large bread-knife, sharpen it, and pretend 
that you are going to cut' straight through the third of the four 
loaves which are lying on the kitchen table in the King's palace 
—count them from right to left — and you will soon find her,' said 
Dapplegrim. 

So the youth went up to the kitchen, and began to sharpen the 
largest bread-knife that he could find ; then he caught hold of the 
third loaf on the left-hand side, and put the knife to it as if he 
meant to cut it straight in two. ' I will have a bit of this bread 
for myself,' said he. 

' No, dear firiend, don't cut, it is 1 1 ' said the Princess again ; 
80 he had found her the second time. 

And now it was his turn to go and hide himself ; but Dapplegrim 
had given him such good instructions that it was not easy to find 
him. First he turned himself into a horse-fiy, and hid himself in 

82 
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Dapplegrim's left nostril. The Princess went poking about &nd 
searching ever3rwhere, high and low, and wanted to go into 
Dapplegrim*s stall too, but he began to bite and kick about bo 
that she was afraid to go there, and could not find the youth. 
* Well,' said she, * as I am unable to find you, you must show your- 
self; * whereupon the youth inunediately appeared standing there 
on the stable floor. 

Dapplegrim told him what he was to do the second time, and 
he turned himself into a liunp of earth, and stuck himself between 
the hoof and the shoe on Dapplegrim' s left fore foot. Once more 
the King's daughter went and sought everywhere, inside and out- 
side, until at last she came into the stable, and wanted to go into 
the stall beside Dapplegrim. So this time he allowed her to go 
into it, and she peered about high and low, but she could not look 
under his hoofs, for he stood much too firmly on his legs for that, 
and she could not find the youth. 

* Well, you will just have to show where you are yourself, for I 
can't find you,' said the Princess, and in an instant the youth WM 
standing by her side on the floor of the stable. 

* Now you are mine I ' said he to the Princess. 

^ Now you can see that it is fated that she should be mine,' he 
said to the King. 

* Yes, fated it is,' said the King. * So what must be, must.' 
Then everything was made ready for the wedding with great 

splendour and promptitude, and the youth rode to church on 
Dapplegrim, and the King's daughter on the other horse. So every- 
one must see that they could not be long on their way thither.* 

' From J. Moe. 
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THE ENCHANTED CANARY 



ONCE upon a time, in the reign of King Cambrinus, there lived at 
Avesnes one of his lords, who was the finest man — by which I 
mean the fattest — in the whole country of Flanders. He ate four 
meals a day, slept twelve hours out of the twenty- four, and the only 
thing he ever did was to shoot at small birds with his bow and 

MTOW. 

Still, with all his practice he shot very badly, he was so fat and 
heavy, and as he grew daily fatter, he was at last obliged to give up 
Walking, and be dragged about in a wheel-chair, and the people 
Hade fun of him, and gave him the name of my Lord Tubby. 

Now, the only trouble that Lord Tubby had was about his son, 
whom he loved very much, although they were not in the least 
alike, for the young Prince was as thin as a cuckoo. And what 
vexed him more than all was, that though the young ladies through- 
out all his lands did their best to make the Prince fall in love with 
them, he would have nothing to say to any of them, and told his 
fether he did not wish to marry. 

Instead of chatting with them in the dusk, he wandered about 
the woods, whispering to the moon. No wonder the young ladies 
thought him very odd, but they liked him all the better for that ; 
*nd as he had received at his birth the name of Desir^, they all 
called him d' Amour D^sir^. 

•What is the matter with you ? ' his father often said to him. 
* You have everything you can possibly wish for : a good bed, good 
^•ood, and tuns full of beer. The only thing you want, in order to 
hecome as fat as a pig, is a wife that can bring you broad, rich 
*^d8. So marry, and you will be perfectly happy.' 

' I ask nothing better than to marry,' replied Desire, * but I have 
'^ever seen a woman that pleases me. All the girls here are pink 
^d white, and I am tired to death of their eternal lilies and roses. 
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* My faith ! ' cried Tubby ; * do you want to marry a negress, 
and give mc grandchildren as ugly as monkeys and as stupid as 
owls ? ' 

* No, fiather, nothing of the sort. But there must be women 
somewhere in the world who are neither pink nor white, and I teU 
you, once for all, that I will never marry imtil I have found one 
exactly to my taste.' 

II 

Some time afterwards, it happened that the Prior of the Abbey 
of Saint Amand sent to the Lord of Avesnes a basket of oranges, njft 
a beautifiilly-written letter saying that these golden fruit, thenw 
known in Flanders, came straight from a land where the sonalwijl 
shone. 

That evening Tubby and his son ate the golden apples at snpfttr; 
and thought them delicious. 

Next morning as the day dawned, Desir^ went down to (1m 
stable and saddled his pretty white horse. Then he went, all droBOw! 
for a journey, to the bedside of Tubby, and found him smoking fail 
first pipe. 

* Father,' he said gravely, * I have come to bid yon fareweO. 
Last night I dreamed that I was walking in a wood, where ihe 
trees were covered with golden apples. I gathered one of them, 
and when I opened it there came out a lovely princess with » 
golden skin. That is the wife I want, and I am going to look for 
her.' 

The Lord of Avesnes was so much astonished that he let hisppe 
fall to the ground ; then he became so diverted at the notion of to 
son marrying a yellow woman, and a woman shut np inside w 
orange, that he burst into fits of laughter. 

Desir^ waited to bid him good-bye until he was quiet again; 
but as his father went on laughing and showed no signs of stoppingf 
the young man took his hand, kissed it tenderly, opened the door, 
and in the twinkling of an eye was at the bottom of the staircase. 
He jumped lightly on his horse, and was a mile from home before 
Tubby had ceased laughing. 

* A yellow wife ! He must be mad ! fit for a strait waistcoat!' 
cried the good man, when he was able to speak. * Here I quick I 
bring him back to me.' 

The servants mounted their horses and rode after the Prince; 
but as they did not know which road he had taken, they went all 
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njB except the right one, and inBtead of bringing him back they 
retnined themBeWes when it grew dark, with their horses worn out 
md covered with dnat. 



When D^sir^ thought they coold n 
bis horse into a walk, like a prudent a 



longer catch him, he pulled 
an who knows he has far to 




ffo. He travelled in this way for many woeks, passing hy villagef , 
towns, mountains, valleys, and plains, hut always pii»hing Hontb, 
where every day the sun seemed hotter and more hrilliant. 

At last one day at simset Di^'Sirii felt the siin so wnrin, that he 
thought he must now be near the place of his dreain. He waa at 
that moinont close to the corner of a wood ivliere slood a little hiu. 
Wore the door of which his horse stopped of his own accord- An 
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old man with a white beard was sitting on the doorstep enjoying ' 

the fresh air. The Prince got down from his horse and asked leave j 

to rest. ] 

* Come in, my young friend,' said the old man ; * my house is not 
large, but it is big enough to hold a stranger.* : 

The traveller entered, and his host put before him a simple meaL [ 
When his himger was satisfied the old man said to him : \ 

* If I do not mistake, you come from fa^. May I ask where yon 
are going ? * 

* I will tell you,' answered D^sir^, * though most likely you will 
laugh at me. I dreamed that in the land of the sun there was a 
wood full of orange trees, and that in one of the oranges I should 
find a beautiful princess who is to be my wife. It is she I am 
seeking.' 

* Why should I laugh ? ' asked the old man. * Madness in youth 
is tnie wisdom. Go, young man, follow your dream, and if you do 
not find the happiness that you seek, at any rate you will have had 
the happiness of seeking it.' 

IV 

The next day the Prince arose early and took leave of his host. 

* The wood that you saw in your dream is not far from here,' 
said the old man. ' It is in the depth of the forest, and this road 
will lead you there. You wUl come to a vast park surrounded by 
high walls. In the middle of the park is a castle, where dwells a 
horrible witch who allows no hving being to enter the doors. Be- 
hind the castle is the orange grove. Follow the wall till yon come 
to a heavy iron gate. Don't try to press it open, but oil the hinges 
with this,' and the old man gave him a small bottle. 

* The gate will open of itself,' he continued, * and a huge dog 
which guards the castle will come to you with his mouth wide open, 
but just throw him this oat cake. Next, you will see a baking 
woman leaning over her heated oven. Give her this brush. 
Lastly, you will find a well on your left ; do not forget to take the 
cord of the bucket and spread it in the sun. When you have done 
this, do not enter the castle, but go round it and enter the orange 
grove. Then gather three oranges, and get back to the gate as fast 
as you can. Once out of the gate, leave the forest by the opposite 
Bide. 

* Now, attend to this : whatever happens, do not open your oranges 
till you reach the bank of a river, or a foimtain. Out of each orange 
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will come a princess, and you can choose which you hke for your 
wife. Your choice once made, be very careful never to leave your 
bride for an instant, and remember that the danger which is most 
to be fepred is never the danger we are most a&aid of.' 



D^sir^ thanked his host warmly, and took the road he pointed 
out. In less than an hour he arrived at the wall, which was very 
high indeed. He sprang to the ground, fastened his horse to a tree, 
and soon found the iron gate. Then he took out his bottle and oiled 
the hinges, when the gate opened of itself, and he saw an old castle 
standing inside. The Prince entered boldly into the courtyard. 

Suddenly he heard fierce howls, and a dog as tall as a donkey, 
with eyes like billiard balls, came towards him, showing his teeth, 
which were like the prongs of a fork. Desire flung him the oat 
cake, which the great dog instantly snapped up, and the young 
Prince passed quietly on. 

A few yards further he saw a huge oven, with a wide, 
red-hot gaping mouth. A woman as tall as a giant was leaning 
over the oven. D^sir^ gave her the brush, which she took in 
silence. 

Then he went on to the well, drew up the cord, which was half- 
rotten, and stretched it out in the sun. 

Lastly he went round the castle, and plunged into the orange 
grove. There he gathered the three most beautiful oranges he could 
find, and turned to go back to the gate. 

But just at this moment the sun was darkened, the earth trembled, 
and D^sir^ heard a voice crying : 

* Baker, baker, take him by his feet, and throw him into the oven ! ' 

* No,' replied the baker ; * a long tune has passed since I first 
^Jegan to scour this oven with my own flesh. You never cared to 
give me a brush ; but he has given me one, and he shall go in peace.' 

* Bope, O rope 1 ' cried the voice again, ' twine yourself round 
neck and strangle him.' 

' No,' replied the rope ; * you have left me for many years past 
^ fidl to pieces with the damp. He has stretched me out in the 
8nn. Let him go in peace.' 

*Dog, my good dog,' cried the voice, more and more angry, 
jump at his throat and eat him up.' 

'No,' replied the dog; 'though I have served ^ou long, you never 
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^ve me any bread. He has given me aa much as I want. Let 
him RO in peace.' 

' Iron gate, iron gate,' cried the voice, growliog like thiuid«T, 
' fall on him and grind him to powder.' 




' Nil,' replied tlio cilIp; 'it is n, hundred years since j-ou left ml 
to rust, and he has oiled inc. Let him go in peace.' 



Once outflitle, the yuiini; adventurer pnt his orangea into a bfS 
that hung from liis saddle, monnted his horse, and rode qnicklyant 

of the forest. 
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Now, as he was longing to see the princesses, he was very anxious 
io come to a river or a fountain, but, though he rode for hours, a 
iver or fountain was nowhere to be seen. Still his heart was light, 
br he felt that he had got through the most difficult part of his task, 
md the rest was easy. 

About mid-day he reached a sandy plain, scorching in the sun. 
lere he was seized with dreadful thu-st ; he took his gourd and 
liaed it to his lips. 

But the gourd was empty ; in the excitement of his joy he had 
ioigotten to fill it. He rode on, struggling with his sufferings, but 
A last he could bear it no longer. 

He let himself slide to the earth, and lay down beside his horse, 
UUB throat burning, his chest heaving, and his head going round. 
ilr^Mly he felt that death was near him, when his eyes fell on the 
»ag where the oranges peeped out. 

Poor D^sir^, who had braved so many dangers to win the lady 
>f his dreams, would have given at this moment all the princesses 
n the world, were they pink or golden, for a single drop of water. 

* Ah I * he said to himself. * If only these oranges were real fruit — 
Mt as refreshing as what I ate in Flanders ! And, after all, who 
knows?' 

This idea put some life into him. He had the strength to lift 
himself up and put his hand into his bag. He drew out an orange 
uid opened it with his knife. 

Out of it flew the prettiest little female canary that ever was 
Been. 

* Give me something to drink, I am dying of thirst,' said the 
golden bird. 

*Wait a minute,' rephed Desire, so much astonished that he 
fcrgot his own sufferings ; and to satisfy the bird he took a second 
oraoge, and opened it without thinking what he was doing. Out 
of it flew another canary, and she too began to cry : 

* I am dying of thirst ; give me something to drink.' 
Then Tubby' s son saw his folly, and while the two canaries 

away he sank on the ground, where, exhausted by his last 
effort, he lay imconscious. 

YII 

When he came to himself, he had a pleasant feeling of fireshiiess 
»1I about him. It was niglit, the sky was si)arkling with stars, and 
the earth was covered with a lieavy dew. 
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Tlie traveller having recovered, mounted his horse, and at the 
first streak of dawn he saw a stream dancing in front of him, and 
stooped down and drank his fill. 

He hardly had courage to open his last orange. Then he re* 
menibered that the night before he had disobeyed the orders of the 
old man. Perliaps his terrible thirst was a trick of the cmming 
witch, and suppose, even though he opened the orange on the 
banks of the stream, that he did not find in it the princess that he 
sought ? 

He took his knife and cut it open. Alas ! out of it flew a little 
canary, just like the others, who cried : 

* I am thirsty ; give me something to drink.* 

Great was the disappointment of Desir^. « However, he ww 
dotennined not to let this bird fiy away ; so he took up some water 
in the palm of his hand and held it to its beak. 

Scarcely had the canary* drunk when she became a beaatifol 
girl, tall and straight as a poplar tree, with black eyes and a golden 
skin. Desire had never seen anyone half so lovely, and he stood 
gazing at her in delight. 

On her side she seemed quite bewildered, but she looked about 
her with happy eyes, and was not at all afraid of her deliverer. 

He asked her name. She answered that she was called the 
rrincoss Zizi ; she was about sixteen years old, and for ten yean of 
tliat time the witch had kept her shut up in an orange, in the 
shape of a canary. 

* Well, then, my charming Zizi,' said the young Prince, who 
was longing to marry her, ' let us ride away quickly so as to 
escape from tlie wicked witch.' 

But Zizi wis! led to know where he meant to take her. 

* To my father's castle,' he said. 

He moimted his horse and took her in front of him, and, holding 
her carefully- in his arms, they began their journey. 

VIII 

Everything the Princess saw was new to her, and in passing 
through mountains, valleys, and towns, she asked a thousand 
questions. D^sir^ was charmed to answer them. It is so delighting 
to teach those one loves 1 

Once she inquired what the girls in his country were like. 

* They are pink and white,' he replied, * and their eyes are bine. 
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* Do you like blue eyes ? * said the Princess ; but Desire thought 
it was a good opportunity to find out what was in her heart, so he 
iid not answer. 

* And no doubt,* went on the Princess, * one of them is your 
intended bride ? * 

Still he was silent, and Zizi drew herself up proudly. 

* No,' he said at last. * None of the girls of my own country 
are beautiful in my eyes, and that is why I came to look, for a wife 
in the land of the sun. Was I wrong, my lovely Zizi ? ' 

This time it was Zizi's turn to be silent. 

IX 

Talking in this way they drew near to the castle. When they 
Avere about four stone-throws from the gates they dismounted in 
the forest, by the edge of a fountain. 

* My dear Zizi,' said Tubby's son, * we cannot present ourselves 
"before my father like two common people who have come back 
from a walk. We must enter the castle with more ceremony. 
Wait for me here, and in an hour I will return with carriages and 
liorses fit for a princess.' 

' Don't be long,' replied Zizi, and she watched him go with 
^wistful eyes. 

When she was left by herself the poor gii-l began to feel afraid. 
She was alone foe the first time in her hfe, and in the middle of a 
thick forest. 

Suddenly she heard a noise among the trees. Fearing lest it 
shouU be a wolf, she hid herself in the hollow trunk of a willow 
tree which hung over the fountain. It was big enough to hold 
her altogether, but she peeped out, and her pretty head was re- 
jected in the clear water. 

Then there appeared, not a wolf, but a creature quite as wicked 
•^d quite as ugly. Let us see who this creature was. 

X 

Not far from the fountain there lived a family of bricklayers. 
^ow, fifteen years before this time, the father in walking through 
the forest found a little gii'l, who had boon deserted by the gypsies. 
^e carried her home to his wife, and the good woman was sorry 
^or her, and brought her up with her own sons. As she grew 
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older, the little gypsy became much more remarkable for streDjth 
and cunninp; than fur sense or beauty. She had a low forehead, 
a Hat nose, thick lips, coarse hair, and a skin not golden like that 
of Zizi, but the colour of clay. 

As she was always being teased about her complexion, she got 
as noisy and cross as a titmouse. So they used to call her Titty. 

Titty was often sent by the bricklayer to fetch water from the 
fountain, and as she was very proud and lazy the gypsy disliked 
this very much. 

It was she who had fri<^'htened Zizi by appearing with her 
pitcher on her shoulder. Just as she was stooping to fill it, she 
saw reflected in the water the lovely image of the Princefls. 

* ^Vhat a pretty face ! ' she exclaimed, * Why, it must be 
mine ! How in the world can they call me ugly ? I am certainly 
much too pretty to be their water-carrier I * 

So sayinj^, she broke her pitcher and went home. 

* Where is your i)itcher ? ' asked the bricklayer. 

* Well, what do you expect ? The pitcher may go many times 
to the well. . . .' 

* But at last it is broken. Well, here is a bucket that will not 
break.' 

The f?ypsy returned to the fountain, and addressing once more 
uhe imaj^c of Zizi, she said : 

* No ; I don't mean to be a beast of burden any longer.* And 
slio flun>r the bucket so hi^h in the air that it stuck in the branches 
of an oak. 

* I met a wolf,' she told the bricklayer, * and I broke the bucket 
across his nose.' 

The bricklayer asked her no more questions, but took down a 
broom and gave her such a beating that her pride was humbled 
a little. 

Then he handed to her an old copper milk-can, and said : 

* If you don't bring it back full, your bones shall suffer for it.' 

XI 

Titty went ofi rubbing her sides ; but this time she did not dare 
to disobey, and in a very bad temper stooped down over the well. 
It was not at all easy to fill the milk-can, which was large and 
roimd. It would not go down into the well, and the gypsy had to 
try again and again. 
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hi Ust her arms grew so tired that when ehe did manage to get 
3 can properly nnder the water ehe had no strength to pull it up, 
d it rolled to the hottom. 

On Boeing the can dieappear, ahe made such a miserable &oe 




ut Zizi^ who had been watching her all this time, burst into fits of 
ingbter. 

Tittj turned round and perceived the mistake she bad made; 
id the felt 10 angry that she made up her mind to be revenged at 
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* Wliat are you doing there, you lovely creature ? * she said to 
Zizi. 

* I am waiting for my lover/ Zizi replied ; and then, with » 
simplicity quite natural in a girl who so lately had been a canary, 
she told all her story. 

The gj'psy had often seen the young Prince pass by, with his 
gun on liis shoulder, when he was going after crows. She was too 
ugly and ragged for him ever to have noticed her, but Titty on her 
side had admired him, though she thought he might well have been 
a little fatter. 

* Dear, dear ! ' she said to herself. * So he likes yellow women! 
AVhy, I am yellow too, and if I could only think of a way * 

It was not long before she did think of it. 

* What I ' cried the sly Titty, * they are coming with great poop 
to fetch you, and you are not a&aid to show yourself to 80 xoany 
line lords and ladies with your hair down like that ? Gei downiA 
once, my poor child, and let me dress your hair for you I * 

The innocent Zizi came down at once, and stood by Titty. 1%A 
gypsy began to comb her long brown locks, when suddenly i^e dwir 
a pin from her stays, and, just as the titmouse digs its beak into 
the heads of hnnets and larks. Titty dug the pin into the head d 
Zizi. 

No sooner did Zizi feel the prick of the pin than she became i 
bird again, and, spreading her wings, she flew away. 

'That was neatly done,' Paid the gypsy. * The Prince will be 
clever if he linds his bride.' And, arranging her dress, she seatoi 
herself on the grass to await Desu:6. 



XII 

Meanwhile the Prince was coming as fast as his horse could 
carry him. He was so impatient that he was always ftdl fifty 
yards in front of the lords and ladies sent by Tubby to bring back 
Zizi. 

At the sight of the hideous gypsy he was struck dumb with 
surprise and horror. 

'All me!' said Titty, 'so you don't know your poor Zizi? 
AVliile you were away the wicked witch came, and turned me into 
this. But if you only have the courage to marry me I shall get 
Lack my beauty.' And she began to cry bitterly. 

Now the good-natured Desire was as soft-hearted as he was brave- 
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IT girl,' he thought to himself. ' It is not her fault, after ail, 
she htks grown BO ngl;, it is mine. Oh ! why did I not follow 
»ld moD'sadvice ? Why did I leave her alone? And beeidee, it 
inds on me to break the epeU, and I love her too much to let 
remain like this.' 

lo he presented the gypsy to the lords and ladies of the Court, 
lining to them the terrible misfortune which had befallen his 
itifiil bride. 

?hey all pretended lo believe it, and the ladies at once put on 
hlse princess the rich dresses they had brought for Zi/i. 




She was then perched on the top of a magnificent ambling 
frey, and they set forth to the castle. 

But unluckily the rich dress and jewels only made Titty look 
ier still, and Dosir^ could not help foehng hot and uncomfortable 
en he made his entry with her into the city. 

Bells were pealing, chimes ringing, and the people filling the 
eeta aod standing at their doors to watch the procession go by, 
i they could hardly believe their eyes as they saw what a strange 
de their Prince had chosen. 

In order to do her more honour. Tubby came to meet her at the 
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foot of the great marble staircase. At the sight of the hi( 

creature he ahnost fell backwards. 

' What 1 ' he cried. ' Is this the wonderfol beauty ? ' 
' Yes, father, it is she,' replied Desir^ with a sheepish looL 

she has been bewitched by a wicked sorceress, and will not i 

her beauty until she is my wife.* 

* Does she say so ? Well, if you believe that, you may drin 
water and think it bacon,* the unhappy Tubby answered crosc 

But all the same, as he adored his son, he gave the gyp 
hand and led her to the great hall, where the bridal feas 
spread. 

XIII 

The feast was excellent, but D^sir^ hardly touched any 
However, to make up, the other guests ate greedily, and,' 
Tubby, nothing over took away his appetite. 

When the moment arrived to serve the roast goose, there 
pause, and Tubby took the opportunity to lay down his knii 
fork for a little. But as the goose gave no sign of appears 
sent bis head carver to find out what was the matter in the ki 

Now this was what had hai)i)ened. 

While the j^ooso was turning on the spit, a beautiful 
canary h()i)i)ed on to the sill of the oi)en window. 

* Good-morning, my fine cook,' she said in a silvery voice 
man who was watching the roast. 

* Gooil-niorninj,', lovely golden bird,' replied the chief < 
Bcul]it)ns, who had been well brought up. 

* I i)ray that Heaven may send you to sleep,' said the goldei 
* and that the goose may burn, so that there may be none L 
Titty.' ^ 

And instantly the chief of theflKllions fell fast asleep, ai 
goose was burnt to a cinder. 

^Vhen he awoke he was horrified, and gave orders to 
another goose, to stuff it with chestnuts, and put it on the spi 

While it was browning at the fire, Tubby inquired for his 
a second time. The Master Cook himself mounted to the h 
make his excuses, and to beg his lord to have a Httle pat 
Tubby showed his patience by abusing his son. 

* As if it wasn't enough,' he grumbled between his teeth, * th 
boy should pick up a hag without a penny, but the goose must g 
burn now. It isn't a wife he has brought me, it is Famine he 
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71ule the Master Cook was upstairs, the golden bird came again 
to perch on the window-sill, and called in his clear voice to the head 
Wnllion, who was watching the spit : 

* Oood-moming, mj fine Scullion 1 ' 

' Oood-moming, lovely Golden Bird,' replied the Scullion, whom 
the Master Cook had forgotten in his excitement to warn 




'I pray Heaven,' went on the Canar3', ' that it will send jon to 
deep, and that the goose may bum, so that there may be none left 
Bw Titty.' 

And the Scnllion fell fast asleep, and wheti the Master Cook came 
lodhe fonnd the goose as black as the chimney. 

Id a faij be woke the Scullion, who in order to save himself 
bom blune told the whole stoiy. 
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* That accursed bird,' said the Cook ; * it will end by getting me 
sent away. Come, some of yon, and hide yourselves, and if it comes 
again, catch it and wring its neck.* 

He spitted a third goose, lit a hnge fire, and seated himself 
by it. 

The bird appeared a third time, and said : * Good-morning, my 
fine Cook.' 

* Good -morning, lovely Golden Bird,' replied the Cook, as if no- 
thing had happened, and at the moment that the Canary was begin- 
ning, ' I pray Heaven that it may send,' a scullion who was hidden 
outside rushed out and shut the shutters. The bird flew into the 
kitchen. Then all the cooks and sculUons sprang after it, knocking 
at it with their aprons. At length one of them caught it just at the 
very moment that Tubby entered the kitchen, waving his sceptre. 
He had come to see for himself why the goose had never made its 
appearance. 

The Scullion stopped at once, just as he was about to wring the 
Canary's neck. 

XV 

^AVill some one be kind enough to tell me the meaning of all this? ' 
cried the Lord of Avesnes. 

* Your Excellency, it is the bird,' replied the Scullion, and he 
placed it in his hand. 

' Nonsense ! What a lovely bird ! ' said Tubby, and in stroking its 
head he touclied a pin that was sticking between its feathers. He 
pulled it out, and lo ! the Canary at once became a beautiful girl 
with a golden skin -svlio jumped lightly to the ground. 

* Gracious ! what a pretty girl ! ' said Tubby. 

* Father ! it is she ! it is Zizi ! ' exclaimed Desire, who entered 
at this moment. 

And he took her in liis arms, crying : * My darhng Zizi, how happy 
I am to see you once more ! ' 

* Well, and the other one ? ' asked Tubby. 

The other one was stealing quietly to the door. 

* Stop her ! ' called Tubby. * We will judge her cause at once.' 
And he seated himself solemnly on the oven, and condemned 

Titty to be burned alive. After which the lords and cooks formed 
themselves in lines, and Tubby betrothed Desire to Zizi. 
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The marriage took place a few days later. All the boys in the 
lonntry side were there, armed with wooden swords, and decorated 
Tith epaulets made of gilt paper. 

Zizi obtained Titty's pardon, and she was sent back to the brick- 
ields, followed and hooted at by all the boys. And this is why to- 
lay the country boys always throw stones at a titmouse. 

On the evening of the wedding-day all the larders, cellars, cup- 
)oards and tables of the people, whether rich or poor, were loaded 
18 if by enchantment with bread, wine, beer, cakes and tarts, roast 
arks, and even geese, so that Tubby could not complain any more 
hat his son had married Famine. 

Since that time there has always been plenty to eat in that 
lountry, and since that time, too, you see in the midst of the fair- 
aaired blue -eyed women of Flanders a few beautiful girls, whose 
Byes are black and whose skins are the colour of gold. They are 
the descendants of Zizi.^ 

* Charles Deolin, Contes du Roi Gambrinut. 
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THERE were once upon a time a King and a Queen who lived 
happily together, and they had twelve children, all of whom 
were boys. One day the King said to his wife : 

* If our thirteenth child is a girl, all her twelve brothers must 
die, so that she may be very rich and the kingdom hers alone.' 

Then he ordered twelve coffins to be made, and filled them with 
shavings, and placed a little pillow in each. These he put away in 
an empty room, and, giving the key to his wife, he bade her tell no 
one of it. 

The Queen grieved over the sad fate of her sons and refosed to 
be comforted, so much so that the youngest boy, who was always 
with her, and whom she had christened Benjamin, said to her one 
day: 

* Dear mother, why are you so sad ? ' 

* My child,' she answered, * I may not tell you the reason.' 
But he left her no peace, till she went and unlocked the room 

and showed him the twelve coffins filled with shavings, and with 
the little pillow laid in each. 

Then she said : ' My dearest Benjamin, your father has had 
these coffins made for you and your eleven brothers, because if 1 
bring a girl into the world you are all to be killed and buried in 
them.* 

She wept bitterly as she spoke, but her son comforted her and 
said: 

* Don't cry, dear mother ; we'll manage to escape somehow, and 
will fly for our lives.' 

* Yes,' repHed his mother, * that is what you must do — ^go with 
your eleven brothers out into the wood, and let one of you always 
sit on the highest tree you can find, keeping watch on the tower of 
the castle. If I give birth to a little son I will wave a white 
flag, and then you may safely return ; but if I give birth to a little 
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ftoghler I will wave a red flag, which will warn yon to fly away as 
niokly as yoa can, and may the kmd Heaven have pity on yon. 
Ivery night I will get np and pray for yon, in winter that yon may 
[ways have a fire to worm youiaelves by, and in snmmer that yon 
ifty not langniBh iu the heat.' 
Then she hJesaed her sons and they set out into the wood. 
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Hey found a very high oak tree, and there they eat, turn about, 
keeping their eyes always fixed on the castle tower. On the 
twelfth day, when the turn came to Benjamin, he noticed a flag 
WtLring in the air, bnt alas I it was not white, but blood red, the 
BgQ which told them they must all die. When the brothers heard 
Uiia the; were very angry, and said ; 

' Shall we forsooth eufler death for the soke of a wretched girl ? 
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Let us swear vengeance, and vow that wherever and whenever we 
shall meet one of her sex, she shall die at our hands.' 

Then they went their way deeper into the wood, and in the 
middle of it, where it was thickest and darkest, they came upon a 
little enchanted house which stood empty. 

* Here,* they said, * let us take up our abode, and you, Benjamin, 
you are the youngest and weakest, you shall stay at home ajad keep 
house for us ; we others will go out and fetch food.' So they went 
forth into the wood, and shot hares and roe-deer, birds ajid wood- 
pigeons, and any other game they came across. They always 
brought their spoils home to Benjamin, who soon learnt to make 
them into dainty dishes. So they lived for ten years in this Httle 
house, and the time slipped merrily away. 

In the meantime tlieir little sister at home was growing up quickly. 
She was kind-hearted and of a fair countenance, and she had a gold 
star right in the middle of her forehead. One day a big washing was 
going on at the palace, and the girl looking down from her window 
saw twelve men's shirts hanging up to dry, and asked her mother : 

* Who in the world do these shirts belong to ? Surely they are 
far too small for my father ? * 

And the Queen answered sadly : * Dear child, they belong to your 
twelve brothers.' 

* But where are my twelve brothers ? * said the girl. * I have 
never even heard of them.' 

* Heaven alone knows in what part of the wide world they are 
wandering,' replied her mother. 

Then she took the girl and opened the locked-up room; she 
showed her the twelve coffins filled with shavings, and with the 
little pillow laid in each. 

' These coffins,' she said, * were intended for your brothers, but 
they stole secretly away before you were bom.' 

Then she proceeded to tell her all that had happened, and when 
she had finished her daughter said : 

* Do not cry, dearest mother ; I will go and seek my brothers till 
I find them.' 

So she took the twelve shirts and went on straight into the 
middle of the big wood. She walked all day long, and came in the 
evening to the little enchanted house. She stepped in and found a 
youth who, marvelling at her beauty, at the royal robes she wore, 
and at the golden star on her forehead, asked her where she came 
from and whither she was going. 
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* I am a Princess,' she answered, * and am seeking for my twelve 
brothers. I mean to wander as far as the blue sky stretches over 
the earth till I find them.' 

Then she showed him the twelve shirts which she had taken 
with her, and Benjamin saw that it must be his sister, and 
said: 

* I am Benjamin, your youngest brother.' 

So they wept for joy, and kissed and hugged each other again 
and again. After a time Benjamin said : 

* Dear sister, there is still a little diflSculty, for we had all agreed 
that any girl we met should die at our hands, because it was for the 
sake of a girl that we had to leave our kingdom.' 

* But,' she replied, * I will gladly die if by that means I can restore 
my twelve brothers to their own.' 

* No,' he answered, ' there is no need for that ; only go and hide 
under that tub till our eleven brothers come in, and I'll soon make 
matters right with them.' 

She did as she was bid, and soon the others came home from 
the chase and sat down to supper. 

* Well, Benjamin, what's the news ? ' they asked. 

But he replied, ' I like that ; have you nothing to tell me ? ' 

* No,' they answered. 

Then he said : ' Well, now, j^ou've been out in the wood all the 
day and I've stayed quietly at home, and all the same I know more 
than you do.' 

* Then tell us,' they cried. 

But he answered : * Only on condition that you promise faith- 
fully that the first girl we meet shall not be killed.' 

* She shall be spared,' they promised, * only tell us the news.' 
Then Benjamin said : * Our sister is here I ' and he lifted up the 

tub and the Princess stepped forward, with her royal robes and with 
the golden star on her forehead, looking so lovely and sweet and 
charming that they all fell in love with her on the spot. 

They arranged that she should stay at home with Benjamin and 
help him in the house work, while the rest of the brothers went out 
into the wood and shot hares and roe-deer, birds and wood-pigeons. 
And Benjamin and his sister cooked their meals for them. She 
gathered herbs to cook the vegetables in, fetched the wood, and 
Watched the pots on the fire, and always when her eleven brothers 
returned she had their supper ready for them. Besides this, she 
kept the house in order, tidied all the rooms, and made heraeK «>c» 
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« delighted, and thej aU lived 



generfltly iiseM that her biothere vi 
hiiippily together. 

One day the two at home prepared a fine feast, and when the; 
were all assembled thej sat down and ate and drank and made 

Now thpre was a little garden round the enchanted honse, m 




wheh grew tnel e tall hies Tie grl wish ng to please ha 
brothers plneke 1 the t vel e flo ers n eaning to present one t< 
each of them as tl e sat at r pper B t hardly had she plucke 
the flo em I e I er 1 r tl ers ere t med nto twel e raienn wh 
flew croahing o^er the wood, and the honse and garden Taniehec 
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So the poor girl found herself left all alone in the wood, and as 
she looked ronnd her she noticed an old woman standing close 
beside her, who said : 

' My child, what have you done ? Why didn't you leave the 
flowers alone ? They were your twelve brothers. Now they are 
changed for ever into ravens.' 

The girl asked, sobbing : * Is there no means of setting them 
free?' 

* No,' said the old woman, * there is only one way in the whole 
world, and that is so difficult that you won't free them by it, for 
you would have to be dumb and not laugh for seven years, and if 
you spoke a single word, though but an hour were wanting to the 
time, your silence would all have been in vain, and that one word 
would slay your brothers.* 

Then the girl said to herself : * If that is all I am quite sure I 
can free my brothers.* So she searched for a hif?h tree, and when 
she had found one she climbed uj) it and si)im all day long, never 
laughing or speaking one word. 

Now it happened one day that a lihv^ who was hunting in the 
wood had a large greyhound, who ran nniffing to the tree on which 
the girl sat, and jumped round it, yeljang and barking fiu-iously. 
The King's attention was attracted, and when he looked up and be- 
held the beautiful Princess with the golden star on her forehead, he 
was so enchanted by her beauty that he asked her on the spot to 
be his wife. She gave no answer, but nodded slightly with her 
head. Then he climbed up the tree himself, lifted her down, put 
her on his horse and bore her home to his palace. 

The marriage was celebrated witli much pomp and ceremony, 
but the bride neither spoke nor laughed. 

"When they had lived a few years happily together, the King's 
mother, who was a wicked old woman, began to slander the young 
Qaeen, and said to the King : 

• She is only a low-born beggar maid that you have married ; 
who knows what mischief she is up to ? If she is deaf and can't 
speak, she might at least laugh ; depend upon it, those who don't 
langh have a bad conscience.' At first the King paid no heed to 
her words, but the old woman harped so long on the subject, and 
accused the young Queen of so many bad things, that .at last he let 
^self be talked over, and condemned his beautiful wife to death. 

So a great fire was lit in the courtyard of the palace, where she 
^as to be burnt, and the King watched the proceedings fror^ 
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njiper wimlow, eryini; liittorly the while, for he etill loved his wife 
deiuly. liiil juBt ns alio hod been bonnd to the stake, and the 




flamea were hckiTi^ licr cftnncnts witli llipir ml tojigiips, the very 
lant iiioiiient of tlie scm'H ,>0ftrK hiul ciiiiie. Tlini a siuldfo niKhin*; 
sound was heard in the air, and twelve ravens were seen tljuf,' 
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overhead. They swooped downwards, and as soon as they touched 
the gronnd they turned into her twelve brothers, and she knew that 
she had freed them. 

They quenched the flames and put out the fire, and, unbmding 
their dear sister from the stake, they kissed and hugged her again 
and again. And now that she was able to open her mouth and 
speak, she told the King why she had been dumb and not able to 
langh. 

The King rejoiced greatly when he heard she was innocent, and 
they all lived happily ever afterwards.* 

* Grimm. 
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EAPUNZEL 

ONCE upon a time there lived a man and his wife who were very 
unhappy because they had no children. These good people 
had a little window at the back of their house, which looked into 
the most lovely garden, fuU of all manner of beautiful flowers and 
vegetables ; but the garden was surrounded by a high wall, and no 
one dared to enter it, for it belonged to a witch of great power, who 
was feared by the whole world. One day the woman stood at the 
window overlooking the garden, and saw there a bed full of the 
finest rampion : the leaves looked so fresh and green that she longed 
to eat them. The desire grew day by day, and just because she 
knew she couldn't possibly get any, she pined away and became 
quite i)ale and wretched. Then her husband grew alarmed and 
said : 

* What ails you, dear wife ? ' 

* Oh,' she answered, ' if I don't get some rampion to eat out of 
the garden behind tlic house, I know I shall die.' 

The man, who loved her dearly, thought to himself, * Come I rather 
than let your wife die you shall fetch her some rampion, no matter 
the cost.' So at dusk he cliuibed over the wall into the witch's 
garden, and, hastily gathering a handful of rampion leaves, he re- 
turned with them to his wife. She made them into a salad, which 
tasted so good that her longing for the forbidden food was greater 
than ever. If she were to know any peace of mind, there was 
nothing for it but that her husband should climb over the garden 
wall again, and fetch her some more. So at dusk over he got, 
but when he reached the other side he drew back in terror, for 
there, standing before him, was the old witch. 

* How dare you,' she said, with a wrathful glance, * climb into 
my garden and steal my rampion like a common thief ? You shall 
suffer for your foolhardiness.' 

' Oh I • he implored, * pardon my presumption ; necessity alone 
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drove me to the deed. My wife saw jour rampion from her window, 
uid conceived snch a desire for it that she would certainly have 
iied if her wish had not been gratified.' Then the Witch's anger 
ivas a little appeased, and she said : 

* If it's as you say, you may take as much rampion away with 
jrou as you like, but on one condition only — that you give me the 
3hild your wife will shortly bring into the world. All shall go well 
(irith it, and I wiU look afber it like a mother.' 

The man in his terror agreed to everything she asked, and as soon 
IS the child was bom the Witch appeared, and having given it the 
name of Bapunzel, which is the same as rampion, she carried it off 
vnth her. 

Bapunzel was the most beautiful child under the sun. When 
jhe was twelve years old the Witch shut her up in a tower, in the 
niddle of a great wood, and the tower had neither stairs nor doors, 
)nly high up at the very top a small window. When the old Witch 
granted to get in she stood underneath and called out : 

* Kapunzel, Kapunzel, 

Let down your golden hair,' 

'or Bapunzel had wonderful long hair, and it was as fine as spun 
jold. Whenever she heard the Witch's voice she unloosed her 
3laits, and let her hair fall down out of the window about twenty 
^^ards below, and the old Witch climbed up by it. 

After they had lived like this for a few years, it happened one 
lay that a Prince was riding through the wood and passed by the 
iower. As he drew near it he heard someone singing so sweetly 
ihat he stood still spell-bound, and listened. It was Bapunzel in 
ler loneliness trying to while away the time by letting her sweet voice 
fing out into the wood. The Prince longed to see the owner of the 
mce, but he sought in vain for a door in the tower. He rode home, 
but he was so haunted by the song he had heard that he returned 
every day to the wood and listened. One day, when he was stand- 
ing thus behind a tree, he saw the old Witch approach and heard 

W call out : 

* Bapunzel, Bapunzel, 

Let down your golden hair.* 

Then Bapunzel let down her plaits, and the Witch cHmbed up 
^y them. 

' So that's the staircase, is it ? ' said the Prince, * Then I too will 
^limb it and try my luck*' 
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n the following daj, at dusk, he went to (he foot of tha (owtr 
id: 

' Bapmizel, Bapunzel, 
Let down your golden haii-,' 

and BB soon as she hod let it 
down the Pnnce climbed up 
At first Bapunzel wtt, 
tetribl} finghtened when & 
man came va for she bad 
never seen one before bat 
the Pnnce epoke to her ea 
kmdly and told her at once 
that hiE heart had been %a 
touched by her einging tbnt 
he felt he ehould know no 
psace of mind tiU he had s«en 
her Very soon Bapunzel 
forgot her fear and ^ihen be 
asked her to marry him gbe 
consented at once For 
ehe thought ht ie \ounRiind 
handsome and 1 11 certainK 
be happier \Mtb him thaa 
with the old Witch tso she 
put her hand in hiE and said 
Yea I niO gladl\ gottith 
\on onlj how am I to rM 
1 im out of the totter' 
Lverj time \ u come to see 
nie Nou must briiif, a ekeio 
t Bilk with jou and I will 
make a ladder of them and 
«hen it IS flni hed I wiD 
chmb down by it and ) on 
villi take me awaj on joW 

The J arranged thai t3l 

the ladder was read\ bevtl 

to come to her e^ery evening, beeauee the old woman was with ber 

during the day. The old Witch, of course, knew nothing of wl"' 
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7^8 going on, till one day Bapunzel, not thinking of what she was 
.bout, turned to the Witch and said : 

* How is it, good mother, that you are so much harder to pull 
ip than the young Prince ? He is always with me in a moment.' 

* Oh 1 you wicked child,' cried the Witch. * What is this I hear ? I 
bought I had hidden you safely from the whole world, and in spite 
f it you have msmaged to deceive me.' 

In her wrath she seized Kapunzel's beautiful hair, wound it 
ound and round her left hand, and then grasping a pair of scissors 
Q her right, snip snap, ofiF it came, and the beautiful plaits lay on 
he ground. And, worse than this, she was so hard-hearted that 
he took Kapimzel to a lonely desert i)lace, and there left her to 
ive in loneliness and misery. 

But on the evening of the day in which she had driven poor 
iapunzel away, the Witch fastened the plaits on to a hook in the 
vindow, and when the Prince came and called out : 

* Kapunzel, Rapunzel, 
Let down your golden hair,' 

;he let them down, and the Prince climbed up as usual, but instead 
)f his beloved Rapunzel he found the old Witch, who fixed her evil, 
flittering eyes on him, and cried mockingly : 

* Ah, ah I you thought to find your lady love, but the pretty bird 
bas flown and its song is dumb ; the cat caught it, and will scratch 
out your eyes too. Rapunzel is lost to you for ever — you will never 
Bee her more.' 

The Prince was beside himself with grief, and in his despair he 
jumped right down from the tower, and, though he escaped with his 
life, the thorns among which he fell pierced his eyes out. Then he 
wandered, bHnd and miserable, through the wood, eating nothing 
bat roots and berries, and weeping and lamenting the loss of his 
lovely bride. So he wandered about for some years, as wretched 
ftnd unhappy as he could well be, and at last he came to the desert 
place where Bapunzel was Hving. Of a sudden he heard a voice 
which seemed strangely familiar to him. He walked eagerly in 
the direction of the sound, and when he was quite close, Rapunzel 
recognised him and fell on his neck and wept. But two of her 
tears touched his eyes, and in a moment they became quite clear 
ftgain, and he saw as well as he had ever done. Then he led her to 
his kingdom, where they were received and welcomed with great 
joy, and they lived happily ever after. ^ 

» Orlmm. U 2 
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THE NETTLE SPINNER 



ONCE upon a time there lived at Quesnoy, in Flanders, a ( 
whose name was Burchard, but whom the country pec 
Bur chard the Wolf. Now Burchard had such a wicked, or 
that it was whispered how he used to harness his peasai 
plough, and force them by blows from his whip to till his 
naked feet. 

His wife, on the other hand, was always tender and piti 
poor and miserable. 

Every time that she heard of another misdeed of her 1 
she secretly went to repair the evil, which caused her na 
blessed throughout the whole country-side. This Coui 
adored as much as the Coimt was hated. 

II 

One day when he was out hunting the Count passed t 
forest, and at the door of a lonely cottage he saw a beai 
spinning hemp. 

' What is your name ? ' he asked her. 

' Kenelde, my lord.' 

* You must get tired of staying in such a lonely place ? 

* I am accustomed to it, my lord, and I never get tired 

* That may be so ; but come to the castle, and I will r 
lady's maid to the Countess.' 

' I cannot do that, my lord. I have to look after my gran 
who is very helpless.' 

* Come to the castle, I tell you. I shall expect you this 
and he went on his way. 

But Kenelde, who was betrothed to a young wood-cutt 
Guilbert, had no intention of obeying the Count, and g 
besides, to take care of her grandmother. 
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Three dajs later the Count again paased by. 

' Why didn't yoa come ? ' he asked the pretty Bpinner. 




'I told yon, my lord, that I have to look atier my grandmother.' 
' Come to-morrow, and I will make you lady-in-waiting to the 
ConntesH,' and he went on his way. 
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This offer prodaced no more effect than the other, and Benelde 
did not go to the castle. 

* If yon wiU only come/ said the Count to her when next he 
rode by, * I will send away the Conntess, and will marry yon.' 

But two years before, when Renelde*s mother was dying of a 
long illness, the Countess had not forgotten them, but had given 
help when they sorely needed it. So even if the Count had really 
wished to marry Renelde, she would always have refused. 

Ill 

Some weeks passed before Burchard appeared again. 

Henelde hoped she had got rid of him, when one day he stopped 
at the door, his duck -gun under his arm and his game-bag on his 
shoulder. This time Renelde was spinning not hemp, but flax. 

* What are you spinning ? ' he asked in a rough voice. 

* My wedding shift, my lord.* 

* You are going to be married, then ? * 

* Yes, my lord, by your leave.* 

For at that time no peasant could marry 'wdthout the leave ol 
his master. 

' I will give you leave on one condition. Do you see those tall 
nettles that grow on the tombs in the churchyard *? Go and gathei 
them, and spin them into two fine shifts. One shall be your bridal 
shift, and the other shall be my shroud. For you shall be married 
the Jay that I am laid in my grave.* And the Coimt turned awaj 
with a mocking laugh. 

Kenelde trembled. Never in all Locquignol had such a thing 
been heard of as the spinning of nettles. 

And besides, the Coimt seemed made of iron and was very 
proud of his strength, often boasting that he should live to be a 
hundred. 

Every evening, when his work was done, Guilbert came to visit 
his future bride. This evening he came as usual, and Renelde told 
him what Burchard had said. 

' Would you like me to watch for the Wolf, and spHt his skull 
with a blow from my axe ? * 

* No,* replied Renelde, ' there must be no blood on my bridal 
bouquet. And then we must not hurt the Count. Remember how 
good the Countess was to my mother.* 

An old, old woman now spoke : she-was the mother of Renelde's 
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grandmother, and was more than ninety years old. All day long 
she sat in her chair nodding her head and never saying a word. 

' My children,' she said, * all the years that I have Hved in the 
world, I have never heard of a shift spun from nettles. But what 
God commands, man can do. Why should not Renelde try it ? ' 

IV 

Renelde did try, and to her great surprise the nettles when 
crushed and prepared gave a good thread, soft and light and firm. 
Very soon she had spun the first shift, which was for her own 
wedding. She wove and cut it out at once, hoping that the Coimt 
would not force her to begin the other. Just as she had finished 
sewing it, Burchard the Wolf passed by. 

* Well,' said he, * how are the shifts getting on ? ' 

*Here, my lord, is my wedding garment,' answered Renelde, 
showing him the shift, which was the finest and whitest ever seen. 

The Coimt grew pale, but he replied roughly, * Very good. 
Now begin the other.' 

The spinner set to work. As the Count returned to the castle, a 
cold shiver passed over him, and he felt, as the saying is, that some 
one was walking over his grave. He tried to eat his supper, but 
could not ; he went to bed shaking with fever. But he did not sleep, 
and in the morning could not manage to rise. 

This sudden illness, which every instant became worse, made 
him very uneasy. No doubt Renelde's spinning-wheel knew .all 
about it. Was it not necessary that his body, as well as his shroud, 
should be ready for the burial ? 

The first thing Burchard did was to send to Renelde and to stop 
her wheel. 

Renelde obeyed, and that evening Guilbert asked her : 

' Has the Count given his consent to our marriage ? ' 

' No,' said Renelde. 

' Continue your work, sweetheart. It is the only way of gaining 
it. You know he told you so himself.' 



The following morning, as soon as she had put the house in order, 
the girl sat down to spin. Two hours after there arrived some 
soldiers, and when they saw her spinning they seized her, tied her 
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&m)B and lege, and oarried her to the hank of the river, which was 
swollen by the late rains. 

When they reached the bank they flung her in, and watched her 
[rink, after which they left her. But Benelde rose to the eurbce, 
and though she could not swim she straggled to land. 

Directly she got home she sat down aod began to spin. 

Again came the two soldiers to the cottt^e and seized the girl, 




carried her to the river bank, tied a stone to her neck and flung her 
into the water. 

The moment their backs were turned the stone untied ileeit 
Renelde waded the ford, returned to the hut, and sat down to Epia- 

This time the Count resolved to go to Locquignol himself; but. 
OB he was very weak and unable to walk, he had himself borne in 
a litter. And still the spinner spun. 

When he saw her he fired a shot at her, as he would have firrf 
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at a wild beast. The bullet rebounded without harming the spinner, 
who still spun on. 

Burchard fell into such a violent rage that it nearly killed him. 
He broke the wheel into a thousand pieces, and then fell fainting on 
the ground. He was carried back to the castle, unconscious. 

The next day the wheel was mended, and the spinner sat down 
to spin. Feeling that while she was spinning he was dying, the 
Count ordered that her hands should be tied, and that they should 
not lose sight of her for one instant. 

But the guards fell asleep, the bonds loosed themselves, and the 
spinner spun on. 

Burchard had every nettle rooted up for three leagues round. 
Scarcely had they been torn from the soil when they sowed them- 
selves afresh, and grew as you were looking at tliem. 

They sprung up even in the well-trodden floor of the cottage, and 
as fieust as they were uprooted the distaff gathered to itself a supply 
of nettles, crushed, prepared, and ready for spinning. 

And every day Burchard grew worse, and watched his end 
approaching. 

VI 

Moved by pity for her husband, the Countess at last found out 
the oause of his illness, and entreated him to aUow himself to be 
onred. But the Count in his pride refused more than ever to give 
his consent to the marriage. 

So the lady resolved to go without his knowledge to pray for 
mercy from the spinner, and in the name of Renelde's dead mother, 
the besought her to spin no more. Renelde gave her promise, but 
in the evening Guilbert arrived at the cottage. Seeing that the cloth 
was no farther advanced than it was the evening before, he inquired 
the reason. Renelde confessed that the Countess had prayed her not 
to let her husband die. 

* Will he consent to our marriage ? ' 
*No.' 

' Let him die then.' 

* But what will the Countess say ? ' 

* The Countess will understand that it is not your fault ; the Count 
alone is guilty of his own death.' 

* Let us wait a little. Perhaps his heart may be softened.' 

So they waited for one month, for two, for six, for a year. The 
spinner spun no more. The Count had ceased to persecute her, but 
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he still refused his consent to the marriage. Guilbert became 
impatient. 

The poor girl loved him with her whole soul, and she was more 
unhappy than she had been before, when Burchard was only torment- 
ing her body. 

* Let us have done with it,' said Guilbert. 

* Wait a little still,' pleaded Renelde. 

But the yoimg man grew weary. He came more rarely to 
Locquignol, and very soon he did not come at all. Benelde felt as 
if her heart would break, but she held firm. 

One day she met the Count. She clasped her hands as if in 
prayer, and cried : 

* My lord, have mercy I ' 

Burchard the Wolf turned away his head and passed on. 

She might have humbled his pride had she gone to her spinning- 
wheel again, but she did nothing of the sort. 

Not long after she learnt that Guilbert had left the country. 
He did not even come to say good-bye to her, but, all the same, she 
knew the day and hour of his departure, and hid herself on the road 
to see liim once more. 

When she came in she put lier silent wheel into a corner, and 
cried for three days and three nights. 

VII 

So another year went by. Then the Count fell ill, and the 
Countess supposed that Kenelde, weary of waiting, had begun her 
spinning anew ; but when she came to the cottage to see, she found 
the wheel silent. 

However, tlie Count grew worse and worse till he was given up 
by the doctors. The passing bell was rung, and he lay expecting 
Death to come for him. But Death was not so near as the doctors 
thought, and still he lingered. 

He seemed in a desperate condition, but he got neither better 
nor worse. He could neither live nor die ; he suffered horriblj> 
and called loudly on Death to put an end to his pains. 

In this extremity he remembered what he had told the little 
spinner long ago. If Death was so slow in coming, it was because 
he was not ready to follow him, having no shroud for his burial. 

He sent to fetch Benelde, placed her by his bedside, and ordered 
her at once to go on spinning his shroud. 
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Hardly had the spinner begun to work when the Count began 
to feel his pains grow less. 

Then at last his heart melted ; he was sorry for all the evil he 
had done out of pride, and implored Renelde to forgive him. So 
Benelde forgave him, and went on spinning night and day. 

When the thread of the nettles was spun she wove it with her 
shuttle, and then cut the sliroud and began to sew it. 

And as before, when she sewed the Count felt his pains grow 
less, and the life sinking within him, and v/hen the needle made the 
last stitch he gave his last sigh. 

VIII 

At the same hour Guilbert returned to the country, and, as he 
had never ceased to love Renelde, he married her eight days later. 

He had lost two years of happiness, but comforted himself with 
thinking that his wife was a clever spinner, and, what was much 
more rare, a brave and good woman. ^ 

' Oh. Deulin. 
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THEBE was once upon a time a man and a woman who had an 
only son, and he was called Jack. The woman thought that 
it was his duty to ^o out to service, and told her husband that he 
was to take him somewhere. 

* You must get him such a good place that he will become master 
of all masters,' she said, and then she put some food and a roll of 
tobacco into a bag for them. 

Well, they went to a great many masters, but all said that 
they could make the lad as good as they were themselves, but 
better than that they could not make him. "When the man came 
home to the old woman with this answer, she said, * I shall be 
equally well pleased whatever you do with him ; but this I do say, 
that you are to have him made a master over all masters.' Then 
she once more put some food and a roll of tobacco into the bag, 
and the man and his son had to set out again. 

When they had walked some distance they got upon the ice, 
and there they met a man in a carriage who was driving a black 
horse. 

* Where are you going ? ' he said. 

* I have to go and get my son apprenticed to someone who will 
be able to teach him a trade, for my old woman comes of such 
well-to-do folk that she insists on his being taught to be master of 
all masters,' said the man. 

* We are not ill met, then,' said the man who was driving, 'for 
I am the kind of man who can do that, and I am just looking out 
for such an apprentice. Get up behind with you,' he said to the 
boy, and off the horse went with them straight up into the air. 

* No, no, wait a little 1 ' screamed the father of the boy. ' ^ 
ought to know what your name is and where you live.' 

* Oh, I am at home both in the north and the south and the 
east and the west, and I am called Farmer Weatherbeard,' 
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ihe master. ' Yoa may come here again in a year's time, and then 
[ will tell you if the lad suits me.' And then they eet oS again 
md were gone. 

When the man got home the old woman inquired what had 
lecome of the son. 

'Ahl EeavenonlyknowB what has become ofhim!' said the man. 
They went up aloft.' And then he told her what had happened. 

But when tho woman heard that, and found that the man did 
lot at all know either when tlieir son would be out of his apprentice- 




BLip, or where he had gone, she packed him off again to find out, 
and gave him a bag cf food and a roll of tobacco to take away 
wilhhim. 

When he had walked for some time he came to a great wood, 
and it stretched before him all day long as he went on, and when 
■light began to &I1 he saw a great light, and went towardc it. 
After a long, long time he came to a small but at the foot of a 
nick, oatdde which an old woman was standing drawing water up 
from a well with her nose, it was so long. 
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* Good -evening, mother/ said the man. 

* Good-evening to you too,' said the old woman. 'No one 
has called me mother this hundred years.' 

* Can I lodge here to-night ? ' said the man. 

* No,* said the old woman. But the man took out his roll of 
tobacco, lighted a little of it, and then gave her a whiff. Then 
she was so delighted that she began to dance, and thus the man 
got leave to stay the night there. It was not long before he asked 
about Farmer Weatherbeard. 

She said that she knew nothing about him, but that she ruled over 
all the four-footed beasts, and some of them might know him. So 
she gathered them all together by blowing a whistle which she 
had, and questioned them, but there was not one of them which 
knew anything about Farmer Weatherbeard. 

* Well,' said the old woman, * there are three of us sisters ; it 
may be that one of the other two knows where he is to be found. 
You shall have the loan of my horse and carriage, and then you 
will get there by night ; but her house is three hundred miles off, 
go the nearest way you will.' 

The man set out and got there at night. When he arrived, 
this old woman also was standing drawing water out of the well 
with her nose. 

' Good- evening, mother,' said the man. 

' Good-evening to you,' said the old woman. * No one has ever 
called me mother this himdred years.' 

' Can I lod^e here to-night ? ' said the man. 

' No,' said the old woman. 

Then he took out the roll of tobacco, took a whiff, and gave the 
old woman some snuff on the back of her hand. Then she was so 
delighted that she began to dance, and the man got leave to stay 
all night. It was not long before he began to ask about Farmer 
Weatherbeard. 

She knew nothing about him, but she ruled over all the fishes, 
she said, and perhaps some of them might know something. So 
she gathered them all together by blowing a whistle which she 
had, and questioned them, but there was not one of them which 
knew anything about Farmer Weatherboard. 

' Well,' said the old woman, ' I have another sister ; perhaps 
she may know something about him. She lives six himdred mil^s 
off, but you shall have my horse and carriage, and then you will 
get there b}^ nightfall.' 
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lo the man Bet off and he got there by Dightfall. The old 
lan was standing raking the fire, and she was doing it with her 

Good-evening, mother,' said the man. 

Good-evening to you,' said the old woman. ' No one has 

id me mother this hundred jeara.' 

Can I lodge here to night ? ' said the man. 

No,' said the old woman. But the man pulled out hia roll of 
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&CCO again, and filled hia pipe with some of it, and j^ve the old 
man enough snufT to cover the baclt of her hand. Then she was 
delighted that she began to dance, and the man got leave to stay 
her house. It was not long before ho asked about Farmer 
i&lherbeard. She knew nothing at all about him, she said, but 
i governed all the birds ; aad she gathered them together 
h her whistle. When she questioned them all, the eagle wiw 
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not there, bat it came soon afterwards, and when asked, it said 
that it had just come from Farmer Weatherboard's. Then the old 
woman said that it was to guide the man to him. But the eagle 
wonld have something to eat first, and then it wanted to wait 
mitil the next day, for it was so tired with the long journey that it 
was scarcely able to rise from the earth. 

AVhen the eagle had had plenty of food and rest, the old woman 
plucked a feather out of its tail, and set the man in the feather's 
place, and then the bird flew away with him, but they did not get 
to Farmer Weatherbeard's before midnight. 

When they got there the Eagle said : * There are a great many 
dead bodies lying outside the door, but you must not concern 
yourself about them. The people who are inside the house are all 
so sound asleep that it will not be easy to awake them ; but you 
must go straight to the table -drawer, and take out three bits of 
bread, and if you hear anyone snoring, pluck three feathers from 
his head ; he will not waken for that.' 

The man did this ; when he had got the bits of bread he first 
plucked out one feather. 

* Oof I ' screamed Farmer Weatherboard. 

So the man plucked out another, and then Farmer Weatherboard 
shrieked ' Oof I ' again ; but when the man had plucked the third, 
Farmer Weatherboard screamed so loudly that the man thought 
that brick and mortar would be rent in twain, but for all that he 
went on sleeping. And now the Eagle told the man what he was 
to do next, and he did it. He went to the stable door, and there 
he istumbled against a hard stone, which he picked up, and beneath 
it lay three splinters of wood, which he also picked up. He knocked 
at the stable door and it opened at once. He threw down the three 
little bits of bread and a hare came out and ate them. He caught 
tlio hare. Then the Eagle told him to pluck three feathers out of 
its tail, and put in the hare, the stone, the splinters of wood and 
himself instead of them, and then he would be able to carry them 
all home. 

When the Eagle had flown a long way it ahghted on a stone. 

* Do you see anything ? ' it asked. 

' Yes ; I see a flock of crows coming flying after us,' said the 
man. 

* Then we shall do well to fly on a httle farther,' said the Eagle, 
and off it set. 

In a short time it asked again, * Do you see anything now ? ' 
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' Yes ; now the crows are close behind ns^' said the man. 

' Then throw down the three feathers which yon plnoked ont of 
his head,' said the Eagle. 

So the man did this, and no sooner had he flnng them down 
than the feathers became a flock of ravens, which chased the crows 
home again. Then the Eagle flew on much feurther with the man, 
bnt at length it alighted on a stone for a while. 

* Do yon see anything ? ' it said. 

' I am not quite certain,' said the man, * but I think I see some- 
thing coming in the hx distance.' 

* Then we shall do well to fly on a little farther,' said the Eagle, 
and away it went. 

'Do you see anything now ? ' it said, after some time had gone 
by. 

* Yes ; now they are close behind us,' said the man. 

* Then throw down the splinters of wood which you took from 
beneath the gray stone by the stable door,' said the Eagle. The 
man did this, and no sooner had he flung them down than they 
grew up into a great thick wood, and Farmer Weatherboard had to 
go home for an axe to cut his way through it. So the Eagle flew on 
a long, long way, but then it grew tired and sat down on a fir tree. 

* Do you see anything ? ' it asked. 

* Yes ; I am not quite certain,' said the man, * but I think I can 
catch a ghmpse of something far, far away.' 

* Then we shall do well to fly on a little farther,' said the Eagle, 
and it set off again. 

* Do you see anything now ? ' it said after some time had gone by. 

* Yes ; he is close behind us now,' said the man. 

* Then you must fling down the great stone which you took away 
from the stable door,' said the Eagle. 

The man did so, and it turned into a great high mountain of 
stone, which Farmer Weatherbeard had to break his way through 
before he could follow them. But when he had got to the middle 
of the mountain he broke one of his legs, so he had to go home to 
get it put right. 

While he was doing this the Eagle flew ofif to the man's home 
with him, and with the hare, and when they had got home the man 
went to the churchyard, and had some Christian earth laid upon the 
bare, and then it turned into his son Jack. 

When the time came for the fair the youth tm*ned himself into 
a light-coloured horse, and bade his &.ther go to the market with 

B. V 
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him. ' If anyone should oome who wants to buy me,' said he, 
' yon are to tell him that yon want a hnndred dollars for me ; bnt 
yon mnst not forget to take off the halter, for if yon do I shall 
never be able to get away from Farmer Weatherbeard, for he is the 
man who will come and bargain for me.' 

And thus it happened. A horse-dealer came who had a great 
fancy to bargain for the horse, and the man got a hnndred dollars 
for it, bnt when the bargain was made, and Jack's father had got 
the money, the horse-dealer wanted to have the halter. 

* That was no part of our bargain,' said the man, ' and the 
halter you shall not have, for I have other horses which I shall 
have to sell.' 

So each of them went his way. But the horse-dealer had not 
got very far with Jack before he resumed his own form again, and 
when the man got home he was sitting on the bench by the stove. 

The next day he changed himself into a brown horse and told 
his father that he was to set off to market with him. ' If a man should 
come who wants to buy me,' said Jack, * you are to tell him that you 
want two hundred dollars, for that he will give, and treat you besides ; 
but whatsoever you drink, and whatsoever you do, don't forget to 
take the halter off me, or you will never see me more.' 

And thus it happened. The man got his two hundred dollars for 
the horse, and was treated as well, and when they parted from each 
other it was just as much as he could do to remember to take ofif 
the halter. But the buyer had not got far on his way before the 
youth took his own form again, and when the man reached home 
Jack was already sitting on the bench by the stove. 

On the third day all happened in the same way. The youth 
changed himself into a great black horse, and told his father that if 
a man came and offered him three hundred dollars, and treated him 
well and handsomely into the bargain, he was to sell him, but 
whatsoever he did, or how much soever he drank, he must not for- 
get to take off the halter, or else he himself would never get away 
from Farmer Weatherbeard as long as he Hved. 

* No,' said the man, * I will not forget.' 

"When he got to the mrjrket, he received the three hundred 
dollars, but Farmer Weatherbeard treated him so handsomely that 
he quite forgot to take off the haltor ; so Farmer Weatherbeard went 
away with the horse. 

When he had got some distance he had to go into an inn to get 
some more brandy ; so he set a barrel full of red hot nails under bis 
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lorse's nose, and a trongh filled with oats beneath its tail, and then 
le tied the halter fast to a hook and wont away into the inn. 
3o the horse stood there stamping, and kicking, and snorting, and 
rearing, and out came a girl who thought it a sin and a shame to 
treat a horse so ill. 

* Ah, poor creature, what a master you must have to treat' you 
thus ! ' she said, and pushed the halter off the hook so that the horse 
might turn round and eat the oats. 

* I am here I ' shrieked Farmer Weatherboard, rushing out of 
doors. But the horse had already shaken off the halter and flung 
himself into a goose-pond, where he changed himself into a Uttle 
fish. Farmer Weatherbeard went after him, and changed himself 
into a great pike. So Jack turned himself into a dove, and Farmer 
Weatherbeard turned himself into a hawk, and flew after the dove 
and struck it. But a Princess was standing at a window in the 
King's palace watching the struggle. 

* If thou didst but know as much as I know, thou wouldst fly 
in to me through the window,* said the Princess to the dove. 

So the dove came flying in through the window and changed 
itself into Jack again, and told her all as it had happened. 

* Change thyself into a gold ring, and set thyself on my finger,' 
said the Princess. 

* No, that will not do,' said Jack, * for then Farmer Weatherbeard 
will make the King fall sick, and there will be no one who can make 
him well again before Farmer Weatherbeard comes and cures him, 
and for that he will demand the gold ring.' 

* I will say that it was my mother's, and that I will not part with 
it,' said the Princess. 

So Jack changed himself into a gold ring, and set himself on 
the Princess's finger, and Farmer Weatherbeard could not get at 
him there. But then all that the youth had foretold came to 
pass. 

The King became ill, and there was no doctor who could cure 
him tiU Farmer Weatherbeard arrived, and he demanded the ring 
which was on the Princess's finger as a reward. 

So the King sent a messenger to the Princess for the ring. 
She, however, refused to part with it, because she had inherited it 
from her mother. When the King was informed of this he fell 
into a rage, and said that he would have the ring, let her have in- 
herited it firom whom she might. 

' Well, it's of no use to be angry about it,' said the Frinoesa, ' for 
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I can't get it ofE. If you want the ring yon will have to take ihf 
finger too I ' 

' I will try, and then the ring will very soon come off,' swd 
Farmer Weatherbeard. 

' No, thank you, I will try myselfi' eaid the Princess, and ehf- 
went away to the fireplace and put aome ashes on the ring. 




So the riiis tame off and was lost aiiioiif; the ashes. 

Farmer Weatlicrbenrd changed himself into a hare, which 
scratched and scraped about in tiie llreplace after the ring until tiie 
aehes were up to its ears. But Jack changed himself into a fos, 
and bit the liare's liead off, and if Farmer Weatherbeard was pes- 
eessed by the evil one all was now over with him.' 
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ONCE upon a time there was a widow who had two daughters ; 
one of them was pretty and clever, and the other ugly and 
Uay. But as the ugly one was her own daughter, she liked her far 
the best of the two, and the pretty one had to do all the work of the 
honse, and was in fact the regular maid of all work. Every day she 
had to ait by a well on the high road, and spin till her fingers were 
so sore that they often bled. One day some drops of blood fell on 
her spindle, so she dipped it into the well meaning to wash it, but, as 
luck would have it, it dropped from her hand and fell right in. She 
ran weeping to her stepmother, and told her what had happened, 
but she scolded her harshly, and was so merciless in her anger that 
she said : 

* Well, since you've dropped the spindle down, you must just go 
after it yourself, and don't let me see your face again until you bring 
it with you.' 

Then the poor girl returned to the well, and not knowing what 
she was about, in the despair and misery of her heart she sprang 
into the well and sank to the bottom. For a time she lost all con- 
sciousness, and when she came to herself again she was lying in a 
lovely meadow, with the sun shining brightly overhead, and a 
thousand flowers blooming at her feet. She rose up and wandered 
through this enchanted place, till she came to a baker's oven full of 
bread, and the bread called out to her as she passed : 

* Oh I take me out, take me out, or I shall be burnt to a cinder. I 
am quite done enough.' 

So she stepped up quickly to the oven and took out all the loaves 
one after the other. Then she went on a Uttle farther and came to 
a tree laden with beautiful rosy-cheeked apples, and as she passed 
by it called out : 

* Oh ! shake me, shake me, my apples are all quite ripe.' 

&he did as she was asked, and shook the tree till the apples fell 
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like rain and none were left hanging. When she had gathered them 
all up into a heap she went on her way again, and came at length 
to a little house, at the door of which sat an old woman. The old 
dame had such large teeth that the girl felt frightened and wanted 
to run away, but the old woman called after her : 

* What are you afraid of, dear child ? Stay with me and be my 
little maid, and if you do your work well I will reward you hand- 
somely ; but you must be very careful how you make my bed — you 
must shake it well till the feathers fly ; then people in the world 
below say it snows, for I am Mother Holle.* 

She spoke so kindly that the girl took heart and agreed readily 
to enter her service. She did her best to please the old woman, 
and shook her bed with such a will that the feathers flew abeut like 
snow-flakes ; so she led a very easy life, was never scolded, and 
lived on the fat of the land. But after she had been some time 
with Mother HoUe she grew sad and depressed, and at first she 
hardly knew herself what was the matter. At last she discovered 
that she was homesick, so she went to Mother Holle and said : 

* I know I am a thousand times better off here than I ever was 
in my life before, but notwithstanding, I have a great longing to go 
home, in spite of all your kindness to me. I can remain with you no 
longer, but must return to my own people.' 

* Your desire to go home pleases me,* said Mother Holle, * and 
because you have served me so faithfully, I will show you the way 
back into the world myself.' 

So she took her by the hand and led her to an open door, and as 
the girl passed through it there fell a heavy shower of gold all over 
her, till she was covered with it from top to toe. 

* That's a reward for being such a good little maid,' said Mother 
Holle, and she gave her the spindle too that had fallen into the 
well. Then she shut the door, and the girl found herself back in 
the world again, not far from her own house ; and when she came 
to the courtyard the old hen, who sat on the top of the wall, called 
out: 

* Click, clock, clack. 
Our golden maid's come back.' 

Then she went in to her stepmother, and as she had returned 
covered with gold she was welcomed home. 

She proceeded to tell all that had happened to her, and when 
the mother heard how she had come by her riches, she was most 
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QxiotiB to seoore the Bame lack for her owo idle, ngly daughter ; 
> she told her to sit at the well and Bpin. Id order to make her 
^dle bloody, she stuck her hand into a hedge of thorue and pricked 
er finger. Then she threw the spindle into the weU, and jumped 
I herself after it. Like her siatershe came to the beautifid meadow. 
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ud followed the same path. When ehe reached the baker's oven 
(he bread called out as before : 

' Oh 1 take me out, take me out, or I shall be burnt to a cinder. 
I un quite done enough.' 

But the good-for-nothing girl answered : 

' A prett J joke, indeed; just as if I should dirty my hands for you I ' 
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And on she went. Soon ehe oame to the apple tree, which cried : 

* Oh 1 shake me, shake me, my apples are all quite ripe.' 

* 1*11 see myself fiurther,' she replied, ' one of them might fall on 
my head.' 

And so she pursued her way. When she came to Mother Holle's 
house she wasn't the least afraid, for she had been warned about 
her big teeth, and she readily agreed to become her maid. The first 
day she worked very hard, and did all her mistress told her, for she 
thought of the gold she would give her ; but on the second day she 
began to be lazy, and on the third she wouldn't even get up in the 
morning. She didn't make Mother Holle's bed as she ought to 
have done, and never shook it enough to make the feathers fly. So 
her mistress soon grew weary of her, and dismissed her, much to the 
lazy creature's delight. 

* For now,* she thought, * the shower of golden rain will come.' 
Mother Holle led her to the same door as she had done her sister, 

but when she passed through it, instead of the gold rain a kettle full 
of pitch came showering over her. 

* That's a reward for your service,' said Mother Holle, and she 
closed the door behind her. 

So the lazy girl came home all covered with pitch, and when the 
old hen on the top of the wall saw her, it called out : 

* Click, clock, clack. 
Our dirty slut's come back.' 

But the pitch remained sticking to her, and never as long as she 
lived could it be got ofif.^ 

* Grimm. 
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THERE was once upon a time a couple of needy folk who lived 
in a wretched hut, in which there was nothing but black want ; 
so they had neither food to eat nor wood to burn. But if they had 
next to nothing of all else they had the blessing of God so far as 
children were concerned, and every year brought them one more. 
The man was not overpleased at this. He was always going about 
grumbling and growling, and saying that it seemed to him that 
there might be such a thing as having too many of these good 
gifts ; so shortly before another baby was born ho went away into 
the wood for some firewood, saying that he did not want to see the 
new child ; he would hear him quite soon enougli when he began to 
squall for some food. 

As soon as this baby was born it began to look about the room. 
' AJi, my dear mother I ' said he, ' give me some of my brothers' old 
clothes, and food enough for a few days, and I will go out into the 
world and seek my fortune, for, so far as I can see, you have children 
enough.' 

* Heaven help thee, my son ! ' said the mother, ' that will never 
do ; thou art still far too little.' 

But the little creature was determined to do it, and begged and 
prayed so long that the mother was forced to let him have some 
old rags, and tie up a little food for him, and then gaily and happily 
he went out into the world. 

But almost before he was out of the house another boy was 
bom, and he too looked about him, and said, ' All, my dear mother I 
give me some of my brothers' old clothes, and food for some days, 
Mid then I will go out into the world and find my twin brother, for 
you have children enough.' 

* Heaven help thee, little creature I thou art far too little for that,' 
said the woman ; * it would never do.' 

But she spoke to no purpose, for the boy begged and prayed 
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nntil he had got some old rags and a bundle of provisions, and then 
he set out manfully into the world to find his twin brother. 

When the yoimger had walked for some time he caught sight 
of his brother a short distance in front of him, and called to l^iw 
and bade him to stop. 

* Wait a minute,' he said ; * you are walking as if for a wager, 
but you ought to have stayed to see your younger brother before 
you hurried off into the world/ 

So the elder stood still and looked back, and when the younger 
had got up to him, and had told him that he was his brother, he said : 
* But now, let us sit down and see what kind of food our mother has 
given us,' and that they did. 

^Vhen they had walked on a little farther they came to a brook 
which ran through a green meadow, and there the younger said that 
they ought to christen each other. * As we had to make such haste, 
and had no time to do it at home, we may as well do it here,* said he. 

* What will you be called ? ' asked the elder. 

* I will be called Minnikin,' answered the second ; * and you, 
what will you be called ? ' 

* I will bo called King Pippin,' answered the elder. 

They christened each oilier and then went onwards. When they 
had walked for some time they came to a crossway, and there they 
agreed to part, and each take his own road. This they did, but no 
sooner had they walked a sliort distance than they met again. So 
they j)arted once more, and each took his own road, but in a very 
short time the same thing happened again — they met each othexr 
before they were at all awjiro, and so it happened the third time also * 
Then they arranged with each other that each should choose hi-* 
own (piartor, and one should go east and the other west. 

' But if over you fall into any need or trouble,' said the elde 
' call mo thrice, and I will come and help you ; only you must m 
call mo until you are in the utmost need.' 

* In that case we shall not see each other for some time,' sa: 
Minnikin ; so tliey bade farewell to each other, and Minnikin wei 
east and King Tippin went west. 

When ]\linnikin had walked a long way alone, he met an ol 
old crook-backed hag, who had only one eye. Minnikin stole it. 
' Oh I oh I ' cried the old hag, * what has become of my eye ? 
' Wliat will you give me to got your eye back ? ' said Mirmikh 

* I will give thee a sword which is such a sword that it can coi 
quer a whole army, let it be ever so great,' replied the woman. 
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* Iiet me have it, then,' said Minniliin. 

The old hag gave him the 8word,so she gut her eye back, 
lien Minnikin want onwards, and when he had waodered on for 
>me time he again met an old, old crook-backed hag, who had only 
le eye. Minnikin stole it before she was aware. 

' Oh 1 oh I what has become of my eye ? ' cried the old hag. 

' What will yon give me to get your eye back ? ' said Minnikin. 
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'I will give thee a ship which can sail over fresh water and salt 
''•ter, over high hille and deep dales,' answered the old woman. 

'Let me have it then,' said Minnikin, 

So the old woman gave him a little Itfahp hh was no 
Igger than he could put in his pocket, and th n h g t her eye 
tok, and she went her way and Minnik n h \\h n he had 
'olked on for a long time, he met for the third tim an old, old 
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crook-backed hag, who had only one eye. This eye also Minnikin 
stole, and when the woman screamed and lamented, and asked 
what had become of her eye, Minnikin said, * What will you give 
me to get your eye back ? ' 

* I will give thee the art to brew a hundred lasts of malt in one 
brewing.' 

So, for teaching that art, the old hag got her eye back, and they 
both went away by dififerent roads. 

But when Minnikin had walked a short distance, it seemed to 
him that it might be worth while to see what his ship could do ; so 
he took it out of his pocket, and first he put one foot into it, and 
then the other, and no sooner had he put one foot into the ship than 
it became much larger, and when he set the other foot into it, it grew 
as large as ships that sail on the sea.. 

Then Minnikin said : * Now go over fresh water and salt water, 
over high hills and deep dales, and do not stop until thou comest 
to the King's palace.' 

And in an instant the ship went away as swiftly as any bird in 
the air till it got just below the King's palace, and there it stood 
still. 

From the windows of the King's palace many persons had seen 
Minnikin come sailing thither, and had stood to watch him ; and 
they were all so astounded that they ran down to see what manner 
of man tliis could be who came sailing in a ship through the air. 
But while they were nmning down from the King's palace, Minnikin 
had got out of the ship and had put it in his pocket again ; for the 
moment he got out of it, it once more became as small as it had 
been when lie got it from the old woman, and those who came from 
the King's palace could see nothing but a ragged little boy who was 
standing down by the sea-shore. The King asked where he had 
come from, but the boy said he did not know, nor yet could he tell 
them how he had got there, but he begged very earnestly and 
prettily for a place in the King's palace. If there was nothing else 
for him to do, he said he would fetch wood and water for the 
kitchen-maid, and that he obtained leave to do. 

When Minnikin went up to the King's palace he saw that 
everything there was hung with black both outside and inside, from 
the bottom to the top ; so he asked the kitchen-maid what that 
meant. 

* Oh, I will tell you that,' answered the kitchen-maid. * The 
King's daughter was long ago promised away to three Trolls, and 
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next Thnnday evening one of them ia to come to fetch her. Bitter 
Be^ has said (hat he will be able to set her free, but who knows 
whether he will be able to do it? so 'you may easily imagine what 
grief &nd diatress we are in here.' 

So when ThnrBday evening oame, Bitter Bed accompanied the 
PrinceBB to the eea-shore ; for there she was to meet the TroU, and 
Bitter Bed was to stay vnth her and protect her. He, however, was 
very unlikely to do the Troll much injm^, for no sooner had the 




Princees seated herself by the sea-shore than Bitter Bed climbed 
np into a great tree which wae Btandmg there, and hid himself as 
well as he could among the branches. 

The Princess wept, and begged him most earnestly not to go and 
leave her ; but Bitter Bed did not concern hhnaelf about that. ' It 
is better that one should die than two,' said he. 

In the meantime Minnikin begged the kitchen-maid very pret- 
tily to give li'i" leave to go down to the strand for a short time. 
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' Oh, what could yon do down at the gtrand ? ' said the kitoben- 

maid. ' You have nothing to do there.' 

'Oh yes, my dear, jnet let me go,' aald Mmnikin. 'I ehoold 
BO like to go and amnee myself with the other children.' 

' Well, well, go then I ' eaid the kitchen-maid, ' but don't let me 
find you staying there over the time when the pan haa to be set on 
the fire for supper, and the roast put on the spit ; and mind yon 
bring back a t^ood big armful of wood for the kitchen.' 




Minnikin promised this, and ran down to the eca-Bhore. 

Ju8t as he got to the place where the King's daughter was sil- 
tins, the Troll came rushing up witji a great whistling and whir- 
ring, and he was so big and stout that he was terrible to see, aai 
he hod five heads. 

' Fire I ' screeched the Troll. 

' Fire yourself 1 ' said Minnikin. 

' Con you fight? ' roared the Troll. 

' If not, I can learn,' said Minnikin. 
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So the Troll strnok at him with a great thick iron bar which he 
had in his fist, till the sods flew five yards up into the air. 

' Fie I ' said Minnikin. * That was not much of a blow. Now 
you shall see one of mine.' 

So he grasped the sword which he had got from the old crook- 
backed woman, and slashed at the Troll, so that all five heads went 
flying away over the sands. 

When the Princess saw that she was delivered she was so 
delighted that she did not know what she was doing, and skipped 
and danced. 

* Come and sleep a bit with your head in my lap,' she said to 
Minnikin, and as he slept she put a golden dress on him. 

But when Bitter Red saw that there was no longer any danger 
afoot, he lost no time in creeping down fi:om the tree. He then 
threatened the Princess, until at length she was forced to promise 
to say that it was he who had rescued her, for he told her that if 
she did not he would kill her. Then he took the Troll's lungs and 
tongae and put them in his pocket-handkerchief, and led the 
Princess back to the King's palace ; and whatsoever had been 
lueking to him in the way of honour before was lacking no longer, 
for the King did not know how to exalt him enough, and always 
set him on his own right hand at table. 

As for Minnikin, first he went out on the Troll's ship and took 
a great quantity of gold and silver hoops away with him, and then 
he trotted back to the King's palace. 

When the kitchen-maid caught sight of all this gold and silver 
flhe was quite amazed, and said : ' My dear friend Minnikin, where 
haye you got aU that fi:om ? ' for she was lialf afraid that he had 
not come by it honestly. 

* Oh,' answered Minnikin, * I have been home a while, and these 
hoops had fallen off some of our buckets, so I brought them away 
with me for you.' 

So when the kitchen-maid heard that they were for her, she 
asked no more questions about the matter. She thanked Minnikin, 
and everything was right again at once. 

Next Thursday evening all went just the same, and everyone 
was full of grief and affliction, but Bitter Bed said that he had been 
able to deliver the King's daughter from one Troll, so that he could 
very easily deliver her from toother, and he led her down to the 
86a-8hore. But he did not do much harm to this Troll either, for 
when the time came when the Troll might be expected, he said as 
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So the Troll etmok at him with a great thick iron bEtr which he 
had in hia fist, till the sods flew five yards up into the air. 

' Fie 1 ' said Minnikin. ' That was not mach of a blow. Now 
you ahall see one of mine.' 

So he graeped the sword which he had got fi'om the old crook- 
backed woman, and slashed at the Troll, bo that all five heads went 
flyine away over the sands. 

When the Princess saw that she was delivered slie was so 
dehghted that she did not know what she was doing, and skipped 
and danced. 

' Come and sleep a bit with your head in my lap,' she said to 
Mmnikin, and as he slept she put a golden dress on him. 

Bat when Eitter Red saw that there was no longer any danger 
afoot, he lost no time in creeping down from the tree. He then 
threatened the Princess, until at length she was forced to promise 
*<» Bay that it was he who had rescued her, for he told her that if 
■h« did not he would kill her. Then he took the Troll's lungs and 
*<Wgae and put them in his pocket -handkerchief, wid led the 
^ftiooeBB back to the King's pulace; n-nd whatsoever had been 
^cloug to Imn in the way of honour before was lacking no lonsor, 
' WW the King did not know how to exalt him enough, and always 
(«» him on his own right hand at table. 

' a for Minnikin, first he went out on the Troll's ship and took 

t qnamitj' of gold and silver hoops away with him, and then 

tied back lo the King's palace. 

When ihe kitchen-maid caught sight of all this gold and silver 

**B qnile amazed, and said: ' My dear friend Minnikin, where 
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he had said before : * It is better that one should die than two,* and 
then climbed up into the tree again. 

Minnikin once more begged the cook's leave to go down to the 
sea-shore for a short time. 

.* Oh, what can you do there ? ' said the cook. 

* My dear, do let me go I ' said Minnikin ; * I should so like to go 
down there and amuse myself a little with the other children.* 

So this time also she said that he should have leave to go, but 
he must first promise that he would be back by the time the joint 
was tiu'ned and that he would bring a great armful of wood with 
him. 

No sooner liad Minnikin got down to the strand than the Troll 
came rushing along with a great whistling and whirring, and he 
was twice as big as the first Troll, and he had ten heads. 

* Fire I ' shrieked the Troll. 

* Fire yourself ! ' said Minnikin. 

* Can you fight ? ' roared the TroU. 

* If not, I can learn,' said Minnikin. 

So the Troll struck at him with his iron club — which was still 
bigger than that which the first Troll had had — so that the earth 
flew ten yards up in the air. 

* Fie I ' said Minnikin. * That was not much of a blow. Now 
you shall see one of my blows.' 

Then he grasped his sword and struck at the Troll, so that all his 
ten heads danced away over the sands. 

And again the King's daughter said to him, * Sleep a while on my 
lap,' and while Minnikin lay there she drew some silver raiment 
over him. 

As soon as Ritter Red saw that there was no longer any danger 
afoot, he crept down from the tree and threatened the Princess, 
until at last she was again forced to promise to say that it was he 
who had rescued her ; after which he took the tongue and the lungs 
of the Troll and put them in his pocket-handkerchief, and then 
he conducted the Princess back to the palace. There was joy 
and gladness in the palace, as may be imagined, and the King 
did not know how to show enough honour and respect to Ritter Bed. 

Minnikin, however, took home with him an armful of gold and 
silver hoops from the Troll's ship. When he came back to the 
King's palace the kitchen-maid clapped her hands and wondered 
where he could have got all that gold and silver; but Minnikin 
answered that he had been home for a short time, and that it was 
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only the hoops which had fallen ofT some pails, and that he had 
brought them away for the kitchen-maid. 

When the third Thursday evening came, everything happened 
exactly as it had happened on the two former occasions. Every- 
thing in the King's palace was hung with black, and everyone was 
sorrowftd and distressed ; but Hitter Ked said that he did not think 
that they had much reason to be afraid — he had delivered the 
King's daughter from two Trolls, so he could easily deliver her 
from the third as well. 

He led her down to the strand, but when the time drew near for 
the Troll to come, he climbed up into the tree again and hid himself. 

The Princess wept and entreated him to stay, but all to no 
purpose. He stuck to his old speech, * It is better that one hfe should 
be lost than two.' 

This evening also, Minnikin begged for leave to go down to the 
sea-shore. 

* Oh, what can you do there ? ' answered the kitchen-maid. 
However, he begged until at last he got leave to go, but he was 

forced to promise that he would bo back again in the kitchen when 
the roast had to be turned. 

Almost immediately after he had got down to the sea-shore the 
TroU came with a great whizzing and whirring, and ho was much, 
much bigger than either of the two former ones, and he had fifteen 
beads. 

* Fu-e I ' roai-ed the Troll. 

* Fire yourself I ' said Minnikin. 

* Can you fight ? ' screamed the Troll. 

* If not, I can learn,' said Minnikin. 

' I will teach you,' yelled the Troll, and struck at him with liis 
iron club so that the earth flew up fifteen yards high into the air. 

* Fie I ' said Minnikin. • That was not much of a blow. Now I 
^nSl let you see one of my blows.' 

So saying he grasped his sword, and cut at the Troll in such a 
^ay that all his fifteen heads danced away over the sands. 

Then the Princess was delivered, and she thanked Minnikin 
*nd blessed him for saving her. 

* Sleep a while now on my lap,' said she, and while he lay there 
^*ie put a garment of brass upon him. 

* But now, how shall we have it made known that it was you 
^ho saved me ? * said the King's dauc^hter. 

*That I will tell you,' answered Minnikin. * AVhen Ritter Red 

It. Y 
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has taken you borne again, and given out that it was he who 
rescued you, he will, as you know, have you to wife, and half the 
kingdom. But when they ask you on yom: wedding-day whom 
you will have to be your cup-bearer, you must say, " I will have the 
ragged boy who is in the kitchen, and carries wood and water for 
the kitchen-maid ; " and when I am filling your cups for you, I will 
spill a drop upon his plate but none upon yours, and then he will 
be angry and strike me; and this will take place thrice. But the 
tliird time you must say, *' Shame on you thus to smite the beloved 
of mine heart. It is he who dehvered me from the Troll, and he is 
the one whom I will have." ' 

Then Minnikin ran back to the King*s palace as he had done 
before, but first ho went on board the Troll's ship and took a great 
quantity of gold and silver and other precious things, and out of 
these he once more gave to the kitchen-maid a whole armful of gold 
and silver hoops. 

No sooner did Hitter Red see that all danger was over than he 
crept down from the tree, and threatened the King's daughter till 
he made her promise to say that he had rescued her. Then he 
conducted her back to the King's palace, and if honour enough had 
not been done hiiu before it was certainly done now, for the King 
had no other thou.Ljht than how to make much of the man who had 
Bin ed his daughter from the three Trolls ; and it was settled then 
that Hitter Ked should marry her, and receive half the kingdom. 

On the wedding-day, however, the Princess begged that she might 
have the little boy who was in the kitchen, and carried wood and 
water for the kitchen-maid, to fill the wme-cups at the wedding feast. 

* Oh, what can you want with that dirty, ragged boy, in here?' 
said Hitter Hed, but the Princess said that she insisted on having 
him as cup-bearer and would have no one else; and at last she got 
leave, and then cverythmg was done as had been agreed on between 
the Princess and Minnikin. He spilt a drop on Hitter Red's plate 
but none upon hers, and each tune that he did it Hitter Red fell 
into a rage and struck him. At the first blow all the ragged 
garments which he had worn in the kitchen fell from ofiF Minnikm, 
at the second blow the brass garments fell off, and at the third » 
the silver raiment, and there he stood in the golden raiment, which 
was so bright and splendid that light flashed from it. 

Then the King's daughter said : * Shame on you thus to smit* 
the beloved of my heart. It is he who delivered me from the Troll» 
and he is the one whom I will have.* 
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Bitter Bed swore that he was the man who had saved her, but 
the King said : * He who delivered my daughter must have some 
token in proof of it.' 

So Bitter Bed ran off at once for his handkerchief with the limgs 
and tongue, and Minnikin went and brought all the gold and silver 
and precious things which he had taken out of the Trolls' ships ; 
and they each of them laid these tokens before the King. 

' He who has such precious things in gold and silver and 
diamonds/ said the King, * must be the one who killed the Troll, 
for such things are not to be had anywhere else.' So Bitter Red 
was thrown into the snake-pit, and Minnikin was to have the 
Princess, and half the kingdom. 

One day the King went out walking with Minnikin, and 
Minnikin asked him if he had never had any other children. 

* Yes,' said the King, * I had another daughter, but the Troll 
carried her away because there was no one who could deliver her. 
You are going to have one daughter of mine, but if you can set free 
the other, who has been taken by the Troll, you shall willingly 
have her too, and the other half of the kingdom as well.' 

* I may as weU make the attempt,' said ^linnikin, ' but I must 
have an iron rope which is five hundred ells long, and then I nmst 
have five himdred men with me, and provisions for five weeks, for 
I have a long voyage before me.' 

So the King said he should have these things, but the King was 
afraid that he had no ship large enough to carry them all. 

* But I have a ship of my own,' said Minnikin, and he took 
the one which the old woman had given him out of his pocket. 
The King laughed at him and thought that it was only one of his 
jokes, but Minnikin begged him just to give him what he had 
asked for, and then he should see something. Then all that 
Minnikin had asked for was brought ; and first he ordered them to 
lay the cable in the ship, but there was no one who was able to 
lift it, and there was only room for one or two men at a time in 
the little bit of a ship. Then Minnikin himself took hold of the 
cable, and laid one or two links of it into the ship, and as he threw 
the links into it the ship grew bigger and bigger, and at last it was so 
large that the cable, and the five hundred men, and provisions, and 
Minnikin himself, had room enough. 

* Now go over firesh water and salt water, over hill and dale, 
and do not stop imtil thou comest to where the King's daughter 
is,' said Minnikin to the ship, and off it wont in a moment 
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over land and water till the wind whistled and moaned all round 
about it. 

When they had sailed thus a long, long way, the ship stopped 
short in the middle of the sea. 

*Ah, now we have got there,* said Minnikin, *but how we 
are to get back again is a very different thing.* 

Then he took the cable and tied one end of it round his body. 
' Now I must go to the bottom,' he said, * but when I give a good 
jerk to the cable and want to come up again, you must aU pull 
like one man, or there will be an end of all Hfe both for you and 
for me.' So saying he sprang into the water, and yellow bubbles 
rose up all around him. He sank lower and lower, and at last he 
came to the bottom. There he saw a large hill with a door in it, 
and in he went. When he had got inside he found the other 
Princess sitting sewing, but when she saw Minnikin she clapped 
her hands. 

' Ah, heaven be praised I ' she cried, * I have not seen a 
Christian man since I came here.' 

' I have come for you,' said Minnikin. 

' Alas ! you will nc^t be able to get me,' said the King's daughter. 
' It is no ns(? own to think of that ; if the Troll catches sight of 
yon \n) will tak(* yonr life.' 

* Yon had bettor loll mo about him,' said Minnikin. * "Where is 
he gone ? It would be anmsing to see him.' 

So the King's daughter told Minnikin that the Troll was out 
trying to get hold of sonioono who could brew a hundred lasts of 
malt at one brewing, for there was to be a feast at the Troll's, at 
which less than that would not be drunk. 

' 1 can do that,' said Minnikin. 

' Ah ! if only the Troll were not so quick-tempered I might have 
told him that,' answered the Princess, 'but he is so iU-natured 
that he will tear you to pieces, I fear, as soon as he comes in. But 
1 will try to find some way of doing it. Can you hide yourself 
here in the cui)board? and then we will see what happens.' 

Minnikin did this, and almost before he had crept into the cup- 
board and hidden himself, came the Troll. 

' ITuf ! What a smell of Christian man's blood I ' said the Troll. 

' Yes, a bird Hew over the roof with a Christian man's bone in 
his bill, and let it fall down our chimney,' answered the Princess. 
' I made haste enough to get it away again, but it must be that 
which smells so, notwithstanding.' 
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' Tes, it mnst be that,' Baid the TroU. 

Then the PrinceBH asked if he had got hold of anyone who conld 
brew a hundred lasts of malt at one brewing. 

' No, there ia no one who can do it,' said the Troll, 

' A short time since there was a. man here who said he could do 
it.' said the Kinp's daiighter. 




'How clever you always are I ' paid the Troll. 'How could 
you let him go away ? You must have known that I was just 
wanting a man of that kind.' 

'Well, but I didn't let him go, after all,' said the Princess; 
■bnt father is so quick-tempered, so I hid him in the cupboard, but 
if &ther has not found any one thpn the man is still here.' 
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* Let him come in/ said the Troll. 

When Minnikin came, the Troll asked if it were trae that he 
could brew a hundred laetR of malt at one brewing. 

* Yes,' said Minnikin, * it is.* 

* It is well then that I have lighted on thee,* said the Troll. 
* FaU to work this very minute, but Heaven help thee if thou dost 
not brew the ale strong.' 

* Oh, it shall taste weU,* said Minnikin, and at once set himself 
to work to brew. 

* But I must have more trolls to help to carry what is wanted,' 
said Minnikin ; * these that I have are good for nothing.' 

So he got more and so many that there was a swarm of them, 
and then the brewing went on. When the sweet- wort was ready 
they were all, as a matter of course, anxious to taste it, first the 
Troll himself and then the others ; but Minnikin had brewed the 
wort so strong that they all fell down dead like so many flies as 
soon as they had drunk any of it. At last there was no one leit 
but one wretched old hag who was lying behind the stove. 

* Oh, poor old creature 1 ' said Minnikin, * you shall have a taste 
of the wort too like the rest.' So he went away and scooped up a 
little from the bottom of the brewing vat in a milk pan, and gave 
it to her, and then he was (juit of the whole of them. 

While Minnikin was now standing there looking about him, he 
cast his eye on a large chest. This he took and filled it with gold 
and silver, and then he tied the cable round himself and the 
Princess and the chest, and tugged at the rope with all his might, 
whereupon his men drew them up safe and sound. 

As soon as Minnikin had got safely on his ship again, he said : 
* Now go over salt water and fresh water, over hill and dale, and do 
not stop until thou comest unto the King's palace.' And in a 
moment the ship went off so fast that the yellow foam rose up all 
round about it. 

When those who were in the King's palace saw the ship, they 
lost no time in going to meet him with song and music, and thus 
they marched up towards Minnikin with great rejoicings ; but 
the gladdest of all was the King, for now he had got his other 
daughter back again. 

But now Minnikin was not happy, for both the Princesses 
wanted to have him, and he wanted to have none other than the 
one whom he had first saved, and she was the younger. For this 
cause he was continually walking backwards and forwards, thinking 
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how he could contrive to get her, and yet do nothing that was unkind 
to her sister. One day when he was walking about and thinking 
of this, it came into his mind that if he only had his brother, King 
Pippin, with him, who was so like himself that no one could dis- 
tingmsh the one from the other, he could let him have the elder 
Princess and half the kingdom; as for himself, he thought, the 
other half was quite enough. As soon as this thought occurred to 
him he went outside the palace and called for King Pippin, but no 
one came. So he called a second time, and a httle louder, but no ! 
still no one came. So Minnikin called for the third time, and with 
all his might, and there stood his brother by his side. 

* I told you that you were not to call me unless you were in tho 
utmost need,* he said to Minnikin, * and there is not even so much 
as a midge here who can do you any harm ! ' and with that he 
gave Minnikin such a blow that he rolled over on the grass. 

* Shame on you to strike me I ' said Minnikin. * First have I won 
one Princess and half the kingdom, and then the other Princess 
and the other half of the kingdom ; and now, when I was just think- 
ing that I would give you one of the Princesses and one of the 
halves of the kingdom, do you think you have any reason to give 
me such a blow ? ' 

When King Pippin heard that he begged his brother's pardon, 
and they were reconciled at once and became good friends. 

* Now, as you know,' said Minnikin, ' we are so like each other 
that no one can teU one of us from the other ; so just change clothes 
with me and go up to the palace, and then the Princesses will think 
that I am coming in, and the one who kisses you first shall be 
yours, and I will have the other.' For he knew that the elder 
Princess was the stronger, so he could very well guess how things 
would go. 

King Pippin at once agreed to this. He changed clothes with 
his brother, and went into the palace. When he entered the 
Princess's apartments they believed that he was Minnikin, and 
both of them ran up to him at once ; but the elder, who was bigger 
and stronger, pushed her sister aside, and threw her arms round 
King Pippin's neck and kissed him ; so he got her to wife, and 
Minnikin the younger sister. It will be easy to understand that 
two weddings took place, and they were so magnificent that they 
were heard of and talked about all over seven kingdoms.^ 

• From J. Moe. 
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THERE was once on a time a widower who had a son and a 
daughter by his first wife. They were both good children, 
and loved each other with all their hearts. After some time had 
gone by the man married again, and he chose a widow with one 
daughter who was ugly and wicked, and her mother was ugly and 
wicked too. From the very day that the new wife came into the 
house there was no peace for the man's children, and not a comer 
to be found where they could get any rest ; so the boy thought that 
the best thing he could do was to go out into the world and try to 
earn his own bread. 

AVhen he had roamed about for some time he came to the 
King's palace, where he obtained a place under the coachman ; and 
very brisk and active he was, and the horses that he looked after 
were so fat and sleek, that they shone again. 

But his sister, who was still at home, fared worse and worse. 
Both her step-mother and her step-sister were always finding 
fault with her, whatsoever she did and whithersoever she went, 
and they scolded her and abused her so that she never had 
an hour's peace. They made her do all the hard work, and hard 
words fell to her lot early and late, but little enough food accom- 
panied them. 

One day they sent her to the brook to fetch some water home, 
and an ugly and horrible head rose up out of the water, and said, 
• Wash me, girl ! ' 

* Yes, I will wash you with pleasure,' said the girl, and began 
to wash and scrub the ugly face, but she couldn't help thinking 
that it was a very unpleasant piece of work. AMien she had done 
it, and done it well, another head rose up out of the water, and 
this one was uglier still. 

* Brush me, girl I ' said the head. 

* Yes, I will brush you with pleasure,' said the girl, and set to 
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work with the (angled hair, and, as ma; be easily Imagined, tti) 
too was by no means pleasant work. 

"When she had got it done, another and a much more ngly and 
horrible-looking bead rose up out of the water. 

' Kiss me, girl I ' said the head. 

' YeH, I will IdsB you,' said the man's daughter, and the did it, 
but ahe thought it was the worst bit of work tha'. she had ever bad 
to do in her life. 

So the heads all began (o talk to each other, and to ask what 
they should do for this girl who was so full of kindliness. 

' She Bhall be the prettiest girl that ever was, and fair ant] 
bright as (he day,' said the first head. 




' Qold shall drop &om hor han whenever she hru<diGs it said 
the second. 

'Gold shall drop from her mouth -aliened cr she speaks said 
the third head. 

So when the man's daughter wont home lookmg as beaiitiful 
and bright as day, the step mother and her daughter grev, much 
more ill-tempered, and it nas worse still nhen she begiin to talk, 
and they saw that golden corns dropped from her mouth The 
step-mother fell into such a towennjt poesion that she ilio\e the 
man's daughter into the pic stje — she mi^ht etaj there with her 
fine show of gold, the step-mother said, but she should not be per- 
tnitted to set foot in the house. 
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It was not long before the mother wanted her own daughter to 
go to the stream to fetch some water. 

When she got there with her pails, the first head rose np out of 
the water close to the bank. * Wash me, girl ! ' it said. 

* Wash yourself! ' answered the woman's daughter. 
Then the second head appeared. 

' Brush me, girl 1 ' said the head. 

* Brush yourself! ' said the woman's daughter. 

So down it went to the bottom, and the third head came up. 

* Kiss me, girl ! ' said the head. 

* As if I would kiss your ugly mouth ! ' said the girl. 

So again the heads talked together about what they should do 
for this girl who was so ill-tempered and full of her own importance, 
and they agreed that she should have a nose that was four ells 
long, and a jaw that was three ells, and a fir bush in the middle of 
her forehead, and every time she spoke ashes should fall fi:om her 
mouth. 

When she came back to the cottage door with her pails, she 
called to her mother who was inside, * Open the door ! ' 

' Open the door j-onrself, my own dear child ! ' said the mother. 

* I can't get near, because of my nose,' said the daughter. 
When the mother came and saw her you may imagine what a 

state of mind she was in, and how she screamed and lamented, but 
neither the nose nor the jaw grew any the less for that. 

Now the brother, who was in service in the King's palace, had 
taken a portrait of his sister, and he had carried the pictmre away 
with him, and every morning and evening he knelt down before it 
and prayed for his sister, so dearly did he love her. 

The other stable-boys had heard him doing this, so they peeped 
through the key-hole into his room, and saw that he was kneeling 
there before a picture ; so they told everyone that every morning 
and evening the youth knelt down and prayed to an idol which he 
had ; and at last they went to the King himself, and begged that he 
too would peep through the key -hole, and see for himself what the 
youth did. At first the King would not believe this, but after a 
long, long time, they prevailed with him, and he crept on tip-toe 
to the door, peeped through, and saw the youth on his knees, with 
his hands clasped together before a picture which was hanging on 
the wall. 

* Open the door ! ' cried the King, but the youth did not 
hear. 
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So the King called to him again, bnt the yonth was praying so 
fervently that he did not hear him this time either. 

' Open the door, I say ! ' cried the King again. * It is 1 1 I want 
to come in/ 

So the youth sprang to the door and milocked it, but in his 
haste he forgot to hide the picture. 

When the King entered and saw it, he stood still as if he were 
in fetters, and could not stir from the spot, for the picture seemed 
to him so beautiful. 

* There is nowhere on earth so beautiful a woman as this I ' said 
the King. 

But the youth told him that she was his sister, and that he had 
painted her, and that if she was not prettier than the picture she 
was at all events not uglier. 

* Well, if she is as beautiful as that, I wiU have her for my 
Queen,' said the King, and he commanded the youth to go home 
md fetch her without a moment's delay, and to lose no time in 
coming back. The youth promised to make all the haste he could, 
md set forth from the King's palace. 

When the brother arrived at home to fetch his sister, her step- 
mother and step-sister would go too. So they all set out together, 
Eind the man's daughter took with her a casket in which she kept 
her gold, and a dog which was called Little Snow. These two 
things were aU that she had inherited from her mother. When 
they had travelled for some time they had to cross the sea, and the 
brother sat down at the helm, and the mother and the two half- 
sisters went to the fore-part of the vessel, and they sailed a long, 
long way. At last they came in sight of land. 

* Look at that white strand there ; that is where we shall land,' 
said the brother, pointing across the sea. 

* What is my brother saying ? ' inquired the man's daughter. 
*He says that you are to throw your casket out into the sea,' 

answered the step-mother. 

* Well, if my brother says so, I must do it,' said the man's 
daughter, and she flung her casket into the sea. 

When they had sailed for some time longer, the brother once 
more pointed over the sea. * There you may see the palace to 
^hich we are bound,' said he. 

* What is my brother saying ? ' asked the man's daughter. 

* Now he says that you are to throw your dog into the sea.' 
answered the step-mother. 
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The man*8 daughter wept, and was sorely troubled, for Little 
Suow was the dearest thing she had on earth, but at last she threw 
him overboard. 

' If my brother says that, I must do it, but Heaven knows how 
unwilling I am to throw thee out, Little Snow I * said she. 

So they sailed onwards a long way farther. 

' There may'st thou see the King coming out to meet thee,' said 
the brother, i)ointing to the sea-shore. 

*What is my brother saying ? ' asked his sister again. 

' Now he says that you are to make haste and throw yourself 
overboard,* answered the step-mother. 

She wept and she wailed, but as her brother had caid that, she 
thought she must do it ; so she leaped into the sea. 

But when they arrived at the palace, and the King beheld the ugly 
bride with a nose that was four ells long, a jaw that was three ells, and 
a forehead that had a bush in the middle of it, he was quite terrified ; 
but the wedding feast was all prepared, as regarded brewing and 
baking, and all the wedding guests were sitting waiting, so, ugly 
as she was, the King was forced to take her. 

But he was very wroth, and none can blame him for that ; so he 
caused the brother to be thrown into a pit full of snakes. 

On the first Thursday night after this, a beautiful maiden 
came into the kitchen of the palace, and begged the kitchen-maid, 
who slept there, to lend her a brush. She begged very prettil}', 
and got it, and then she brushed her hair, and the gold dropped 
from it. 

A little dog was with her, and she said to it, * Go out, Little 
Snow, and see if it will soon be day 1 ' 

This she said thrice, and the third time that she sent out the 
dog to see, it was very near dawn. Then she Was forced to depart, 
but as she went she said : 

* Out on thee, ugly Bushy Bride, 
Sleeping so soft by the young King's side. 
On sand and stones my bed I make, 
And my brother sleeps with the cold snak^ 
Unpitied and unwept.' 

I shall come twice more, and then never again,' said slie. 

In the morning the kitchen-maid related what she had seen and 
heard, and the King said that next Thursday night he himseli 
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would watch in the kitchen and see if this were tme, and when it 
had hegun to grow dark he went out into the kitchen to the girl. 
But though he rubbed his eyes and did everything he could to keep 
himself awake it was all in vain, for the Bushy Bride crooned and 
sang till his eyes were fast closed, and when the beautiful young 
maiden came he was sound asleep and snoring. 

This time also, as before, she borrowed a brush and brushed her 
hair with it, and the gold dropped down as she did it ; and again 
she sent the dog out three times, and when day dawned she 
departed, but as she was going she said as she had said before, * I 
shall come once more, and then never again.' 

On the third Thursday night the King once more insisted on 
keeping watch. Then he set two men to hold him ; each of them 
was to take an arm, and shake him and jerk him by the arm 
whenever he seemed to be going to fall asleep ; and he set two men 
to watch his Bushy Bride. But as the night wore on the Bushy 
Bride again began to croon and to sing, so that his eyes began to 
close and his head to droop on one side. Then came the lovely 
maiden, and got the brush and brushed her hair till the gold dropped 
from iti and then she sent her Little Snow out to see if it would 
soon be day, and this she did three times. The third time it was 
just beginning to grow light, and then she said : 

* Out on thee, ugly Bushy Bride, 
Sleeping so soft by the young King's side, 
On sand and stones my bed I make, 
And my brother sleeps with the cold snake, 
Unpitied and unwept.' 

'Now I shall never come again,' she said, and then she turned to go. 
But the two men who were holding the King by the arms seized his 
hands and forced a knife into his grasp, and then made him cut 
her Uttle finger just enough to make it bleed. 

Thus the true bride was freed. The King then awoke, and she 
told him all that had taken place, and how her step-mother and 
step-sister had betrayed her. Then the brother was at once taken 
out of the snake-pit — the snakes had never touched him — and the 
step-mother and step-sister were flung down into it instead of him. 

No one can tell how delighted the King was to get rid of that 
hideous Bushy Bride, and get a Queen who was bright and beau- 
tifiil as day itself. 
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And now the real wedding was held, and held in sach % way 
that it was heard of and spoken about all over seven kingdcHDS. 
The King and his bride drove to church, and Little Snow was in 
the carriage too. When the blessing was given they went home 
again, and after that I saw no more of them.* 

* From J. Moe. 
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SNOWDBOP 

ONCE upon a time, in the middle of winter when the snow-flakes 
were falling like feathers on the earth, a Queen sat at a window 
framed in black ebony and sewed. And as she sewed and gazed 
out to the white landscape, she pricked her finger with the needle, 
and three drops of blood fell on the snow outside, and because the 
red showed out so well against the white she thought to herself : 

* Oh ! what wouldn't I give to have a child as white as snow, as 
red as blood, and as black as ebony ! ' 

And her wish was .granted, for not long after a little daughter 
was bom to her, with a skin as white as snow, lips and cheeks as 
red as blood, and hair as black as ebony. They called her Snow- 
drop, and not long after her birth the Queen died. 

After a year the King married again. His new wife was a 
beautiful woman, but so proud and overbearing that she couldn't 
stand any rival to her beauty. She possessed a magic mirror, and 
when she used to stand before it gazing at her own reflection and 

ask : 

* Mirror, mirror, hanging there, 

Who in all the land's most fair ? ' 

it always replied : 

*You are most fair, my Lady Queen, 
None fairer in the land, I ween.' 

Then she was quite happy, for she knew the mirror always spoke 
the truth. 

But Snowdrop was growing prettier and prettier every day, and 
when she was seven years old she was as beautiful as she could be, 
and fairer even than the Queen herself. One day when the latter 
asked her mirror the usual question, it replied : 

* My Lady Queen, you are fair, 'tis true, 
But Snowdrop is fairer for than you.' 

B. 7. 



Then tho Qneen flow into the moit awful passion and turned 
every ehade of green in her jeolonsj From tliii hour she hated 
poor Snowdrop liXe jioiHon and 6( ery daj her envy hatred and 
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malice grew, for envy and jealousy are like evil weeds which spring 
up and choke the heart. At last she could endure Snowdrop's 
presence no longer, and, calling a huntsman to her, she said : 

* Take the child out into the wood, and never let me see her face 
again. You must kill her, and bring me back her lungs and liver, 
that I may know for certain she is dead.' 

The Huntsman did as he was told and led Snowdrop out into 
the wood, but as he was in the act of drawing out his knife to slay 
her, she began to cry, and said : 

* Oh, dear Huntsman, spare my life, and I will promise to fly forth 
into the wide wood and never to return home again.' 

And because she was so young and pretty the Huntsman had pity 
on her, and said : 

* Well, run along, poor child.' For he thought to himself : * The 
wild beasts will soon eat her up.' 

• And his heart felt lighter because he hadn't had to do the deed 
himself. And as he turned away a young boar came running past, 
so he shot it, and brought its lungs and liver home to the Queen as 
a proof that Snowdrop was really dead. And the wicked woman 
had them stewed in salt, and ate them up, thinking she had made 
an end of Snowdrop for ever. 

Now when the poor child found herself alone in the big wood the 

very trees around her seemed to assume strange shapes, and she felt 

■Q frightened she didn't know what to do. Then she began to run 

the sharp stones, and through the bramble bushes, and the wild 

ran past her, but they did her no harm. She ran as far a? 

kir legs would carry her, and as evening approached she saw a little 

iMMBf Wid she stepped inside to rest. Everything was very small 

ift-Mie little house, but cleaner and neater than anything you can 

lak|lguie. In the middle of the room there stood a little table, 

•iviKied with a white tablecloth, and seven little plates and forks 

l|jft ipooiisand knives and tumblers. Side by side against the wall 

ffftfPti were seven little beds, covered with snow-white counterpanes. 

Btenrdrop felt so hungry and so thirsty that she ate a bit of bread 

•od a little porridge from each plate, and drank a drop of wine out 

of each tumbler. Then feeling tired and sleepy she lay down on 

<me of the beds, but it wasn't comfortable ; then she tried all the 

others in turn, but one was too long, and another too short, and it 

was only when she got to the seventh that she found one to suit her 

exactly. So she lay down upon it, said her prayers like a good child, 

and fell fast asleep. 

z2 
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When it got quite dark the masters of the little honse returned 
They were seven dwarfs who worked in the mines, right down deep 
in the heart of the mountain. They lighted their seven little lamps, 
and as soon as their eyes got accustomed to the glare they saw that 
someone had heen in the room, for all was not in the same order as 
they had left it. 

The first said : 

* Who's been sitting on my little chair ? ' 
The second said : 

* Who's been eating my little loaf ? ' 
The third said : 

* Who's been tasting my porridge ? ' 
The fourth said : 

* Who's been eating out of my littlo plate ? 
The fifth said : 

* \NTio's been usinp: my little fork ? ' 
The sixth said : 

* Who's been cutting with my little knife ? ' 
The seventh said : 

Who's been drinking out of my little tumbler ? ' 
Then the first Dwarf looked round and saw a little hollow in his 
bed, and he asked again : 

* Who's been lying on my bed ? ' 

The others came running round, and cried when they saw their 
beds : 

* Somebody has lain on ours too.' 

But when the seventh came to his bed, he started back in 
amazement, for there he beheld Snowdrop fast asleep. Then he 
called the others, who turned their little lamps ftdl on the bed, and 
when they saw Snowdrop lying there they nearly fell down with 
surprise. 

* Goodness gracious I ' they cried, * what a beautifiil child ! * 
And they were so enchanted by her beauty that they did not 

wake her, but let her sleep on in the little bed. But the seventh 
Dwarf slept with his companions one hour in each bed, and in this 
way he managed to pass the night. 

In the morning Snowdrop awoke, but when she saw the seven 
little Dwarfs she felt very firightened. But they were so firiendly 
and asked her what her name was in such a kind way, that she 
replied : 

* I am Snowdrop.' 
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'Why did you come to our house ? ' continued the Dwarfs. 

Then she told them how her stepmother had wished her put to 
death, and how the Huntsman had spared her life, and how she had 
run the whole day till she had come to their little house. The 
Dwarfs, when they had heard her sad story, asked her : 

* Will you stay and keep house for us, cook, make the beds, do 
the washing, sew and knit ? and if you give satisfaction and keep 
everything neat and clean, you shall want for nothing.' 

* Yes,' answered Snowdrop, * I will gladly do all you ask.' 

And so she took up her abode with them. Every morning the 
Dwarfs went into the mountain to dig for gold, and in the evening, 
when they returned home, Snowdrop always had their supper ready 
for them. But during the day the girl was left quite alone, so the 
good Dwarfs warned her, saying : 

* Beware of your step-mother. She will soon find out you are 
here, and whatever you do don't let anyone into the house:' 

Now the Queen, after she thought she had eaten Snowdrop's 
lungs and liver, never dreamed but that she was once more the 
most beautiful woman in the world ; so stepping before her mirror 
one day she said : 

* Mirror, mirror, hanging there, 
Who in all the land's most fair ? ' 

and the mirror replied : 

* My Lady Queen, you are fair, 'tis true, 
But Snowdrop is fairer far than you. 
Snowdrop, who dwells with the seven little men, 
Is as fair as you, as fair again.' 

When the Queen heard these words she was nearly struck dumb 
with horror, for the mirror always spoke the truth, and she knew 
now that the Huntsman must have deceived her, and that Snowdrop 
was still aUve. She pondered day and night how she might destroy 
her, for as long as she felt she had a rival in the land her jealous 
heart left her no rest. At last she hit upon a plan. She stained her 
&ce and dressed herself up as an old peddler wife, so that she was 
quite unrecognisable. In this guise she went over the seven hills 
till she came to the house of the seven Dwarfs. There she knocked 
at the door, calling out at the same time : 
' Fine wares to sell, fine wares to sell I ' 
Snowdrop peeped out of the window, and called out : 
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* Good-day, mother, what have you to sell ? ' 

* Good wares, fine wares,* she answered ; * laces of every shade 
and description,* and she held one up that was made of some gay 
coloured silk. 

* Surely I can let the honest woman in,' thought Snowdrop ; so 
she unbarred the door and bought the pretty lace. 

* Good gracious I child,' said the old woman, * what a figure you've 
got. Come I I'll lace you up properly for once.' 

Snowdrop, suspecting no evil, stood before her and let her lace 
her bodice up, but the old woman laced her so quickly and so tightly 
that it took Snowdrop's breath away, and she fell down dead. 

* Now you are no longer the fairest,' said the wicked old woman, 
and then she hastened away. 

In tlie evening: the seven Dwarfs came home, and you may 
think what a fright they got when they saw their dear Snowdrop 
lying on the floor, as still and motionless as a dead person. They 
Hfted her up tenderly, and when they saw how tightly laced she 
was they cut the lace in two, and she began to breathe a little and 
gradually came back to life. When the Dwarfs heard what had 
happened, they said : 

* Depend ui)on it, the old peddler wife was none other than the 
old Queen. In future you must be sure to let no one in, if we are 
not at home.' 

As soon as the wicked old Queen got home she went straight to 
her mirror, and said : 

' Mirror, mirror, hanging there, 
Who in all the land's most fair ? ' 

and the mirror answered as before : 

' My Lady Queen, you are fair, 'tis true, 
But Snowdrop is fairer far than you. 
Snowdrop, who dwells with the seven little men. 
Is as fair as you, as fair again.' 

When she heard this she became as pale as death, because she 
saw at once that Snowdrop must be alive again. 

' This time,' she said to herself, * I will think of something that 
will make an end of her once and for all.' 

And by the witchcraft which she understood so well she made 
a poisonous comb ; then she dressed herself up and assumed the 
form of another old woman. So she went over the seven hills till 
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she reached the house of the seven Dwarfs, and knocking at the 
door she called out : 

* Fine wares for sale.' 

Snowdrop looked out of the window and said : 

* You must go away, for I may not let anyone in.* 

* But surely you are not forbidden to look out ? ' said the old 
woman, and she held up the poisonous comb for her to see. 

It pleased the girl so much that she let herself be taken in, and 
opened the door. When they had settled their bargain the old 
woman said : 

*Now I'll comb your hair properly for you, for once in the 
way.' 

Poor Snowdrop thought no evil, but hardly had the comb touched 
her hair than the poison worked and she fell down imconscious. 

* Now, my fine lady, you're really done for this time,' said the 
wicked woman, and she made her way home as fast as she could. 

Fortunately it was now near evening, and the seven Dwarfs re- 
turned home. When they saw Snowdrop lying dead on the ground, 
they at once suspected thf?t her wicked step-mother had been at 
work again ; so they searched till they found the poisonous comb, 
and the moment they pulled it out of her head Snowdrop came to 
herself again, and told them what had happened. Then they 
warned her once more to be on her guard, and to open the door to 
no one. 

As soon as the Queen got home she went straight to her mirror, 
and asked : 

*^Mirror, mirror, hanging there, 

Who in all the land's most fair ? ' 
and it replied as before : 

* My Lady Queen, you are fair, 'tis true. 
But Snowdrop is fairer far than you. 
Snowdrop, who dwells with the seven little men. 
Is as fair as you, as fair again.' 

When sho heard these words she literally trembled and shook 
with rage. 

* Snowdrop shaU die,' she cried; *yes, though it cost me my own 
Hfe.' 

Then sho went to a Uttle secret chamber, which no one knew of 
but herself, and there sho made a poisonous apple. Outwardly it 
looked beautiful, white with red cheeks, so that everyone who saw 
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it longed to eat it, but anyone who might do so wotdd certainly die 
on the spot. When the apple was quite finished she stained her 
face and dressed herself up as a peasant, and so she went over 
the seven hills to the seven Dwarfs'. She knocked at the door, as 
usual, but Snowdrop put her head out of the window and called 
out: 

* I may not let anyone in, the seven Dwarfs have forbidden me 
to do so.' 

* Are you afraid of being poisoned ?' asked the old woman. * See, I 
will cut this apple in half. I'll eat the white cheek and you can eat 
the red.' 

But the apple was so cunningly made that only the red cheek 
was poisonous. Snowdrop longed to eat the tempting fruit, and when 
she saw that the peasant woman was eating it herself, she couldn't 
renist the temptation any longer, and stretching out her hand she 
took the poisonous half. But hardly had the first bite passed her 
lips than she fell down dead on the ground. Then the eyes of the 
cruel Quocii sparkled witli glee, and laughing aloud she cried : 

* As white as snow, as red as blood, and as black as ebony, this 
time the Dwarfs won't be able to bring you back to life.' 

When she got home she asked the mirror : 

* Mirror, mirror, hanging there, 
Wlio in all the land's most fian: ? ' 

and this time it replied : 

' You are most fair, my Lady Queen, 
None fairer in the land, I ween.' 

Then her jealous heart was at rest — at least, as much at rest 
as a jealous heart ca'i ever be. 

When the little Dwarfs came home in the evening they found 
Snowdrop lyin^; on tlie ground, and slie neither breathed nor stirred. 
They lifted her up, and looked round everywhere to see if they 
conlcl find anything poisonous about. They unlaced her bodice, 
conil)ed lier hair, washed her with water and wine, but all in vain; 
the child was dead and remained dead. Then they placed her on 
a bier, and all the seven Dwarfs sat round it, weeping and sobbing 
for three whole days. At last they made up their minds to bury 
her, but she looked as blooming as a living being, and her cheeks 
were still such a lovely colour, that they said : 

* We can't hide her away in the black ground.' 
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Bo they hod & coffin nude of tronspiirent glasB, and thej laid her 
in it, and wrote on the lid in golden letters that Bhe was a royal 
Princeas. Then they put the coffin on the top of the mountain, and 
one of the Dwarfe always remained beside it and kept watch over it. 




And the very birds of the air come and bewailed Snowdrop's death, 
first an owl, and then a raven, sjid last of all a little dove. 

Snowdrop lay a long time in the coffin, and she always looked 
the same, just as if she were fast asleep, and she remained as white 
as enow, as red as blood, and her haii as blaok as ebony. 
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Now it bftppened oo« day that a Prioce came to the wood and 
pMwd by the Dwarb' hoose. He saw the coffin on the hill, with 
the beautiful Snowdrop uwide it, and when he had read what was 
written on it in golden letters, be said to the Dwarf : 

' Give me the coffin. I'll give you whatever yon like for it." 
But the Dwarf aaid : ' Xo ; we wouldn't part with it for all the 
gold in the world.' 

Well, then,' he replied, ' give it to me, beeatue I can't live with- 
out Snowdrop. I will cherish 
and love it as my dearest posses. 

He spoke so sadly that the 
good Dwarfs had pity on him, 
and gave him the cofiin, and the 
Prince made his servants bear 
it away on their shoulders. Now 
it happened that as they were 
goingdownthehill they stumbled 
over a bush, and jolted the coffin 
so violently that the poisonous 
bit of apple Snowdrop had 
EWiillowed fell out of her throat. 
She gradually opened her eyes, 
lifted up the lid of the coffin, 
and sal up alive and well. 

' Oh ! dear me, where am I ? ' 
siiQ cried. 

The Prince answered joy- 
fully, ' You are with me,' and 
he told her all thai had happened, 
adding, ' I love you better than anyone in the whole wide world. 
Will you come with me to my father's palace and be my wife ? ' 

Snowdrop consented, and went with him, and the marriage was 
cck-brated with |^eat poiiip and Rplendour. 

Now Snowdrop's « icktil step-mother was one of the ijnests 
invited to the wedding fciist- When she had dressed herself very 
gorgeously for the occasion, she went to the mirror, and Eaid ; 
' Mirror, mirror, hanging there. 
Who in ill! the land's most fair ? ' 
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• My Lady Queen, you are fair, 'tis true, 
But Suowdrop is fairer far than you.' 

When the wicked woman heard these words she uttered a 
curse, and was beside herself with rage and mortification. At first 
she didn't want to go to the wedding at all, but at the same time 
she felt she would never be happy till she had seen the young 
Queen. As she entered Snowdrop recognised her, and nearly 
£Eunted with fear ; but red-hot iron shoes had been prepared for the 
wicked old Queen, and she was made to get inio them and dance 
till she fell down dead.^ 

* Grimm. 
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THE GOLDEN GOOSE 



THERE was once a man who had three sons. The youngest of 
them was called DuUhead, and was sneered and jeered at and 
snubbed on every possible opi)ortmiity. 

One day it happened tliat the eldest son wished to go into the 
forest to cut wood, and before he started his mother gave him a fine 
rich cal^e and a bottle of wine, so that he might be sure not to suffer 
from hunger or thirst. 

When he readied the forest he met a little old grey man who 
wished him * Good-morning,' and said : * Do give me a piece of that 
cake you have got in your pocket, and let me have a draught of 
your wine — I am so hungry and thirsty.' 

But this clover son replied : ' If I give you my cake and wine I 
shall have none left for myself; you just go your own way;' and 
he left the little man standing there and went further on into the 
forest. There he began to cut down a tree, but before long he made 
a false stroke witli his axe, and cut his own arm so badly that he 
was obliged to go liome and have it bound up. 

Then the second son went to the forest, and his mother gave 
him a good cake and a bottle of wine as she had to his elder brother. 
He too met the little old grey man, who begged him for a morsel of 
cake and a draught of wine. 

But the second son spoke most sensibly too, and said : * What- 
ever I give to you I deprive myself of. Just go your own way, will 
you ? ' Not long after his punishment overtook him, for no sooner 
had he struck a coui)le of blows on a tree with his axe, than he cut 
his leg so badly that he had to be carried home. 

So then Bullhead said : ' Father, let me go out and cut wood.' 

But his father answered : ' Both your brothers have injured 
themselves. You had better leave it alone ; you know nothing 
about it.' 

But Bullhead begged so hard to be allowed to go that at last 
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his father sftid : ' Very well, then — go. Perhaps when yon have hurt 
jonreelf, jou may leam to know better.' His mother only gave 
him a very plain cake made with water and baked in the cinders, 
&nd a bottle of sour beer. 

When he got to the forest, he too met the little grey old man, 
who greeted him and said : ' Qive me a piece of your cake and a 
dlaoght from your bottle ; I am so hnngiy and thirsty.' 




And Dullhead replied : ' I've only got a cinder -cake and some 
BOUT beer, but if you care to have that, let us sit down and eat.' 

So they sat down, and when Dnllhead brought out his cake he 
(bwid it had turned into a fine rich cake, and the sonr beer into 
excellent wine. Then they ate and drank, and when they liad 
finished the little man said : ' Now I will bring you luck, because 
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you have a kind heart and are willing to share what you have with 
others. There stands an old tree ; cut it down, and amongst its 
roots you'll find something.' With that the little man took leave. 

Then Dullhead fell to at once to hew down the tree, and when 
it feU he found amongst its roots a goose, whose feathers were all 
of pure gold. He lifted it out, carried it off, and took it with him 
to an inn where he meant to spend the night. 

Now the landlord of the inn had three daughters, and when 
they saw the goose they were filled with curiosity as to what this 
wonderful bird could be, and each longed to have one of its golden 
feathers. 

The eldest thought to herself: * No doubt I shall soon find a good 
opportunity to pluck out one of its feathers,' and the first time 
Dullhead happened to leave the room she caught hold of the goose 
by its wing. But, lo and behold I her fingers seemed to stick fast 
to the goose, and she could not take her hand away. 

Soon after the second daughter came in> and thought to pluck a 
golden feather for herself too; but hardly had she touched her 
sister than she stuck fast as well. At last the third sister came 
with the same intentions, but the other two cried out : * Keep off I 
for Heaven's sake, keep ofTI ' 

The younger sister could not imagine why she was to keep off, 
and thought to lierself : * If they are both there, why should not I be 
there too ? ' 

So she sprang to them ; but no sooner had she touched one of 
thcni than she stuck fast to her. So they all three had to spend the 
night with the goose. 

Next morning Dullhead tucked the goose under his arm and 
went oil, without in the least troubling himself «.bout the three girls 
who were hanging on to it. They just had to run after him right 
or left as best they could. In the middle of a field they met the 
parson, and when he saw this procession he cried : * For shame, 
you bold girls ! What do you mean by running after a young fellow 
through the fjelds lilie that ? Do you call that proper behaviour ?* 
And with tliat he caught the youngest girl by the hand to try and 
draw lier away. But directly he touched her he hung on himself, 
and had to run along with the rest of them. 

Not long after the clerk came that way, and was much surprised 
to see the parson following the footsteps of three girls. * Why, where 
is your reverence going so fast ? ' cried he ; ' don't forget there is 
to be a christening to-day ; ' and he ran after him, caught him by 
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tlie sleeve, and bnng on to it himBelf. As the five of them trotted 
along in this faehioQ one after the other, two peasants were coming 
from tbeiz work with their hoes. On seeingthem the parson called 
oat and begged them to come and rescue him and the clerk. Cut 
no sooner did they touch the clerk than they stuck on too, and eo 
there were seven of them running ader Dullhead and his goose. 

After a time thej all came to a town where a King reigned whose 
daughter was bo sgHouh and solemn that no one could ever manage 




to make her laugh. So the King had decreed that whoever should 
tooceed in making her laugh should marry her. 

When Dullhead heard this he marched before the Princess with 
his goose and its appendages, and as soon as she saw these seven 
people continually running after each other she burst out laughing, 
and could sot stop herself. Then DullhGad claimed her as his 
bride, but the King, who did not much fancy him as a son-in-law, 
made all sorts of objections, and told him he must first find a man 
who could drink up a whole cellurfiil of nine. 
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Dnllhead bethought him of the little grey man, who could, he 
felt sure, help him ; so he went off to the forest, and on the very 
spot where he had cut down the tree he saw a man sitting with a 
most dismal expression of face. 

Dullhead asked him what he was taking so much to heart, and 
the man answered : ^ I don't know how I am ever to quench this 
terrible thirst I am suffering from. Cold water doesn't suit me at 
all. To be sure I've emptied a whole barrel of wine, but what is one 
drop on a hot stone ? ' 

* I think I can help you,' said Dullhead. * Come with me, and 
you shall drink to your heart's content.' So he took him to the 
King's cellar, and the man sat down before the huge casks and 
drank and drank till he drank up the whole contents of the cellar 
before the day closed. 

Then Dullhead asked once more for his bride, but the King felt 
vexed at the idea of a stupid fellow whom people called * Dullhead ' 
carrying off his daughter, and he began to make fresh conditions. 
He required DulUiead to find a man who could eat a mountain of 
bread. Dullhead did not wait to consider long but went straight off 
to the forest, and there on the same spot sat a man who was drawing 
in a strap as tight as he could round his body, and making a most 
woeful face the while. Said he : * I've eaten up a whole oven fuU of 
loaves, but what's the good of that to anyone who is as hungry as 
I am ? I declare my stomach feels quite empty, and I must draw 
my belt tight if I'm not to die of starvation.' 

Dullhead was delighted, and said : * Get up and come with me, 
and you shall have plenty to eat,' and he brought him to the King's 
Court. 

Now the King had given orders to have all the flour in his 
kingdom brought together, and to have a huge mountain baked of 
it. But the man from the wood just took up his stand before the 
mountain and began to eat, and in one day it had all vanished. 

For the third time Dullhead asked for his bride, but again the 
King tried to make some evasion, and demanded a ship * which could 
sail on land or water 1 When you come sailing in such a ship,' said 
he, ' you shall have my daughter without further delay.' 

Again Dullhead started off to the forest, and there he found the 
little old grey man with whom he had shared his cake, and who 
said : * I have eaten and I have drunk for you, and now I will give 
you the ship. I have done all this for you because you were kind 
and merciful to me.' 
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Then he gave Dollhead a ship which could sail on land or water, 
and when the King saw it he felt he could no longer refuse him 
his daughter. 

So they celebrated the wedding with great rejoicings ; and after 
the King's death Bullhead succeeded to the kingdom, and lived 
happily with his wife for many years after. » 

* Grimm. 
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THE SEVEN FOALS 



THERE was once upon a time a couple of poor folks who lived in 
a wretched hut, far away from everyone else, in a wood. They 
only just managed to live from hand to mouth, and had great diffi- 
culty in doing even so much as that, but they had three sons, and 
the youngest of them was called Cinderlad, for he did nothing else 
but lie and poke about among the ashes. 

One day the eldest lad said that he would go out to earn his lif&i^) 
he soon got leave to do that, and set out on his way into the worii 
He walked on and on for the whole day, and when night wtmhtffbf 
ning to fall he came to a royal palace. The King was Btea&ig 
outside on the steps, and asked where he was going. 

• Oh, I am going about seeking a place, my father,' said the youth. 

• Wilt thou servo me, and watch my seven foals ? * asked the 
King. * If thou canst watch them for a whole day and tell me at 
night what they eat and drink, thou shalt have the Princess and 
half my kingdom, but if thou canst not, I will cut three red stripes 
on thy back.' 

The youth thought that it was very easy work to watch the 
foals, and that he could do it well enough. 

Next morning, when day was beginning to dawn, the King's 
Master of the Horse let out the seven foals ; and they ran away, 
and the youth after them just as it chanced, over hill and dale, through 
woods and bogs. When the youth had run thus for a long time he 
began to be tired, and when he had held on a Uttle longer he was 
heartily weary of watching at all, and at the same moment he came 
to a cleft in a rock where an old woman was sitting spinning with 
her distaff in her hand. 

As soon as she caught sight of the youth, who was running after 
the foals till the perspiration streamed down his face, she cried : 

• Come hither, come hither, my handsome son, and let me comb 
your hair for you.' 
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The lad w&a willing enough, so he sat down In the cleft of the 
rook beside the old hog, and laid hU head on her knees, and she 
combed his hair all day while he la; there and gave himself up to 
idleness. 

When evening was drawing near, the youth wanted to go. 

' I may just as well go straight home again,' SEud he, ' for it is 
no use to go to the King's palace.' 

' 'Wait tilt it is dusk,' said the old bag, ' and then the Kini;'s 
foala will pass by this place again, and you can run home with 
them ; no one will ever know that you have been lying here all day 
instead of watching the foals,' 




So when they came ste gave the lad a bottle of water and a bit 
of mOBB, and told him to show these to the King and say that this 
was what' his seven foals ate and drank. 

'Hast thou watched faithfully and well the whole daylong?' 
wud the King, when the lad came into his presence in the evening. 

' Yea, that I have 1 ' said the youth. 

' Then you are able to tell me what it is that my seven foala eat 
and drink,' said the King. 

So the youth produced the bottle of water and the bit of moss 
which Jie had got from the old woman, saying : 

' Here you see their meat, and here you see their drink." 
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Then the King knew how his watching had been done, and fell 
into such a rage that he ordered his people to chase the youth back 
to his own home at once ; but first they were to cut three red 
stripes in his back, and rub salt into them. 

When the youth reached home again, anyone can imagine what 
a state of mind he was in. He had gone out once to seek a place, 
he said, but never would he do such a thing again. 

Next day the second son said that he would now go out into the 
world to seek his fortune. His father and mother said * No,' and 
bade him look at his brother's back, but the youth would not give 
up his design, and stuck to it, and after a long, long time he got 
leave to go, and set forth on his way. When he had walked all day 
he too came to the King's palace, and the King was standing outside 
on the steps, and asked where he was going ; and when the youth 
replied that he was going about in search of a place, the King said 
that he might enter into his service and watch his seven foals. Then 
the King promised him the same punishment and the same reward 
that he had promised his brother. 

The youth at once consented to this and entered into the King's 
service, for he thought ho could easily watch the foals and inform 
the King what they ate and drank. 

In the grey light of dawn the Master of the Horse let out the 
seven foals, and off they went again over hill and dale, and off went 
the lad after them. But all went with him as it had gone with his 
brother. Wlien he had run after the foals for a long, long time and 
was hot and tired, he passed by a cleft in the rock where an old 
woman was sitting spinning with a distafif, and she called to him : 

* Come hither, come hither, my handsome son, and let me comb 
your hair.' 

The youth liked the thought of this, let the foals run where 
they chose, and seated himself in the cleft of the rock by the side 
of the old hag. So there he sat with his head on her lap, taking his 
ease the livelong day. 

The foals came back in the evening, and then he too got a bit of 
moss and a bottle of water from the old hag, which things he was to 
show to the King. But when the King asked the youth : * Canst 
thou tell me what my seven foals eat and drink ? ' and the youth 
showed him the bit of moss and the bottle of water, and said : ' Yes 
here maj' you behold their meat, and here their drink,* the King 
once more became wroth, and commanded that three red stripes 
should be cut on the lad's back, that salt should be strewn upon 
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them, and that he should then be instantly chased back to his own 
home. So when the youth got home again he too related all 
that had happened to him, and he too said that he had gone out in 
search of a place once, but that never would he do it again. 

On the third day Cinderlad wanted to set out. He had a fancy 
to try to watch the seven foals himself, he said. 

The two others laughed at him, and mocked him. * What ! 
when all went so ill with us, do you suppose that you are going to 
sncceed? You look like succeeding — you who have never done 
anything else but lie and poke about among the ashes I ' said they. 

* Yes, I will go too,' said Cinderlad, • for I have taken it into my 
head.' 

The two brothers laughed at him, and his father and mother 
begged him not to go, but all to no purpose, and Cinderlad set out 
on his way. So when he had walked the whole day, he too came 
to the King's palace as darkness began to fall. 

There stood the King outside on the steps, and he asked whither 
he was bound. 

* I am walking about in search of a place,' said Cinderlad. 

* From whence do you come, then ? ' inquired the King, for by 
this time he wanted to know a little more about the men before he 
took any of them into his service. 

So Cinderlad told him whence he came, and that he was brother 
to the two who had watched the seven foals for the I^g, and then 
he inquired if he might be allowed to try to watch them on the fol- 
lowing day. 

* Oh, shame on them ! ' said the King, for it enraged him even to 
think of them. * If thou art brother to those two, thou too art not 
good for much. I have had enough of such fellows.' 

* Well, but as I have come here, you might just give me leave 
to make the attempt,' said Cinderlad. 

* Oh, very well, if thou art absolutely determined to have thy 
back flayed, thou maj^'st have thine own way if thou wilt,' said the 
King. 

* I would much rather have the Princess,' said Cinderlad. 
Next morning, in the grey light of dawn, the Master of the Horse 

let out the seven foals again, and off they set over hill and dale, 
through woods and bogs, and off went Cinderlad after them. "When 
he had run thus for a long time, he too came to the cleft in the rock. 
There the old hag was once more sitting spinning from her distaff, 
and she cried to Cinderlad : 
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* Come hither, come hither, my handsome son, and let me comb 
your hair for you.' 

' Come to me, then ; come to me ! ' said Cinderlad, as he passed 
by jumping and running, and keeping tight hold of one of the foals' 
tails. 

When he had got safely past the cleft in the rock, the youngest 
foal said : 

* Get on my back, for we have still a long way to go.' So the 
lad did this. 

And thus they journeyed onwards a long, long way. 
' Dost thou see anything now ? ' said the Foal. 

* No,' said Cinderlad. 

So they journeyed onwards a good bit £Eurther. 

* Dost thou see anything now ? ' asked the Foal. 

* Oh, no,' said the lad. 

When they had gone thus for a long, long way, the Foal again 
asked : 

* Dost thou see anything now ? ' 

* Yes, now I see something that is white,' said Cinderlad. * ' It 
looks like the trunk of a great thick birch tree.' 

* Yes, that is where we are to go in,' said the Foal. 

"When they pfot to the trunk, the eldest foal broke it down on 
one side, and then they saw a door where the trunk had been 
standing, and inside this there was a small room, and in the room 
there was scarcely anj'thing but a small fire-place and a couple of 
benches, but behind the door hung a great rusty sword and a small 
pitcher. 

* Canst thou wield that sword ? * asked the Foal. 

Cinderlad tried, but could not do it ; so he had to take a draught 
from the pitcher, and then one more, and after that still another, 
and then he was able to wield the sword with perfect ease. 

' Good,' said the Foal ; * and now thou must take the sword away 
with thee, and with it shalt thou cut off the heads of all seven of us 
on thy wedding-day, and then we shall become princes again as we 
were before. For we are brothers of the Princess whom thou art 
to have when thou canst tell the King what we eat and drink, bm 
there is a mighty Troll who has cast a spell over us. When thou 
hast cut off our heads, thou must take the greatest care to lay each 
head at the taU of the body to which it belonged before, and then 
the spell which the Troll has cast upon us will lose all its power.' 

Cinderlad promised to do this, and then they went on farther. 
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When they bad traveUed a long, long way, the Foal said : 

' Dost thou Bee anything ? ' 
'No,' iaid Cinderlad. 
So they went on a great dietanoe farther. 
' And now ? ' inquired the Foal, ' seest thou nothing now ? ' 
'Alas I no,' said Cinderlad. 

So they travelled onwards i^ain, for many and many a mile, 
over hiU and dale. 

' Now, then,' said the Foal, ' dost thou not see anything now ? ' 




' Yes,' said Cinderlad ; ' now I see something like a hhiish streali, 
&r, far uway.' 

' That is a river,' said the Foal, ' and we have to cross it.' 

There was a long, handsome bridge over the river, and when 
they had got to the other side of it they again travelled on a long, 
long way, and then once more the Foal inquired if Cinderlad saw 
anything. Yes, this time he saw something that looked black, far, 
far away, and was rather like a church tower. 

' Yes,' said the Foal, ' we shall go into that.' 

When the Foals got into the churchyard they turned into men 
again, and looked like the sons of a king, and their clothes were so 
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magnificent that they shone with splendour, and they went into 
the church and received bread and wine from the priest, who was 
standing before the altar, and Cinderlad went in too. Bnt when the 
priest had laid his hands on the princes and read the blessing, they 
went out of the church again, and Cinderlad went out too, but he 
took with him a flask of wine and some consecrated bread. No 
sooner had the seven princes come out into the churchyard than they 
became foals again, and Cinderlad got upon the back of the youngest, 
and they returned by the way they had come, only they went much, 
much faster. 

First they went over the bridge, and then past the trunk of the 
birch tree, and then past the old hag who sat in the clefb of the rock 
spinning, and they went by so fast that Cinderlad could not hear 
what the old hag screeched after him, but just heard enough to 
understand that she was terribly enraged. 

It was all but dark when they got back to the King at nightfall, 
and he himself was standing in the courtyard waiting for them. 

* Hast thou watched well and faithfully the whole day ? ' said the 
King to Cinderlad. 

* I have done my best,* replied Cinderlad. 

* Then thou canst tell me what my seven foals eat and drink ? ' 
asked the King. 

So Cinderlad pulled out the consecrated bread and the flask of 
wine, and showed them to the King. * Here may you behold their 
moat, and here their drink,' said he. 

* Yes, diligently and faithfully hast thou watched,' said the King, 
' and thou shalt have the Princess and half the kingdom.' 

So all was made ready for the wedding, and the King said that 
it was to be so stately and magnificent that everyone should hear 
of it, and everyone inquire about it. 

But when they sat down to the marriage-feast, the bridegroom 
arose and went down to the stable, for he said that he had forgotten 
something which lie must go and look to. When he got there, he 
did what the foals had bidden him, and cut off the heads of all 
the seven. First the eldest, and then the second, and so on accord- 
ing to their age, and he was extremely careful to lay each head at 
the tail of the foal to which it had belonged, and when that was 
done, all the foals became princes again. When he returned to the 
marriage -feast with the seven princes, the King was so joyful that 
he both kissed Cinderlad and clapped him on the back, and his bride 
was still more dehghted with him than she had been before. 
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* Half my kingdom is thine already,' said the King, * and the 
other half shall be thine after my death, for my sons can get 
countries and kingdoms for themselves now that they have become 
princes again.' 

Therefore, as all may well beheve, there was joy and merriment 
at that wedding.^ 

1 From J. Moe. 
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THE MARVELLOUS MUSICIAN 

THERE was once upon a time a marvellous musician. One day 
he was wandering through a wood all by himself, thinking now 
of one thing, now of another, till there was nothing else left to think 
about. Then he said to himself : 

* Time hangs very heavily on my hands when I'm all alone in 
the wood. I must try and find a pleasant companion.* 

So he took his fiddle out, and fiddled till he woke the echoes 
round. After a time a wolf came through the thicket and trotted 
up to the musician. 

* Oh I it's a "Wolf, is it ? ' said he. * I've not the smallest wish 
for his society.' 

But the Wolf approached him and said : 

* Oh, my dear musician, how beautifully you play I I wish you'd 
teacli nie how it's done.' 

' That's easily learned,' answered the fiddler; • you must only do 
exactly as I tell you.' 

'Of course I will,' replied the Wolf. *I can promise that you 
will find me a most apt pupil.' 

So they joined company and went on their way together, and 
after a time they came to an old oak tree, which was hollow and 
had a crack in the middle of the trunk. 

' Now,' said the Musician, ' if you want to learn to fiddle, here's 
your chance. Lay your front paws in this crack.' 

The Wolf did as he was told, and the Musician quickly seized a 
stone, and wedged both his fore paws so firmly into the crack that 
he was held there, a fast prisoner. 

' Wait there till I retiu-n,' said the Fiddler, and he went on his 
way. 

After a time he said to himself again : 

* Time hangs very heavily on my hands when I'm all alone in 
the wood ; I must try «i.iid ^xid «i <ioin.^anion.' 
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So he drew out his fiddle, and fiddled away lustily. Presently 
a fox slunk through the trees. 

* Aha I what have we here ? ' said the Musician. * A fox ; well, 
I haven't the smallest desire for his company.* 

The Fox came straight up to him and said : 

* My dear friend, how beautifully you play the fiddle ; I would 
like to learn how you do it.' 

* Nothing easier,' said the Musician, • if you'll promise to do ex- 
actly as I tell you.' 

* Certainly,' answered the Fox, * you have only to say the word.' 

* Well, then, follow me,' replied the Fiddler. 

When they had gone a bit of the way, they came to a path with 
high trees on each side. Here the Musician halted, bent a stout 
hazel bough down to the ground from one side of the path, and put 
his foot on the end of it to keep it down. Then he bent a branch 
down from the other side and said : 

' Give me your left front paw, my Httle Fox, if you really wish to 
learn how it's done.' 

The Fox did as he was told, and the Musician tied his fi:ont paw 
to the end of one of the branches. 

' Now, my friend,' he said, * give me your right paw.' 

This he bound to the other branch, and having carefully seen 
that his knots were all secure, he stepped off the ends of the branchesj 
and they sprang back, leaving the poor Fox suspended in mid -air. 

' Just you wait where you are till I return,' said the Musician, 
and ho went on his way again. 

Once more he said to himself : 

*Time hangs heavily on my hands when I'm all alone in the 
wood ; I must try and find another companion.' 

So he took out his fiddle and played as merrily as before. This 
lime a little hare came running up at the sound. 

* Oh ! here comes a hare,' said the Musician ; I've not the 
smallest desire for his company.' 

* How beautifully you play, dear Mr. Fiddler,' said the little Hare 
' I wish I could learn how you do it.' 

' It's easily learnt,' answered the Musician ; * just do exactly as I 
tell you.' 

* That I will,' said the Hare, * you will find me a most attentive 
pupil.' 

They went on a bit together, till they came to a thin part of the 
wood, where they found an aspen tree growing. The Mu^xo-vax^ViOsxisA 
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a loDg cord round the little Hare's neck, the other ^end of which he 
fastened to tlie tree. 

* Now, my merry little friend,' said the Musician, * run twenty 
times roimd the tree.' 

The little Hare obeyed, and when it had run twenty times round 
the tree, the cord had twisted itself twenty times round the trunk- 
so that the poor little beast was held a fast prisoner, and it might 
bite and tear as much as it liked, it couldn't free itself, and the cord 
only cut its tender neck. 

* Wait there till I return,' said the Musician, and went on his 
Way. 

In the meantime the Wolf had pulled and bitten and scratched 
at the stone, till at last he succeeded in getting his paws out. Full 
of anger, he hiurricd after the Musiciiui, determined when he met 
him to tear Imn to pieces. When the Fox saw him running b}^ he 
called out as loud as he could : 

* Brother Wolf, come to my rescue, the Musician has deceived 
mo too.' 

The Wolf pulled the branches down, bit the cord in two, and set 
the Fox free. So they went on their way together, both vowing 
vengeance on the Musician. They found the poor imprisoned little 
Hare, and having set him free also, they aU set out to look for their 
enenij'. 

During this time the Musician had once more played his fiddle, 
and had been more fortunate in the result. The soimds pierced to 
the ears of a poor woodman, who instantly left his work, and with 
his hatchet under his arm came to listen to the music. 

* At last I've got a proper sort of companion,' said the Musician, 
* for it was a human being I wanted all along, and not a wild animal.' 

And he began playing so enchantingly that the poor man stood 
there as if bewitched, and his heart leapt for joy as he listened. 

And as he stood thus, the Wolf and Fox and little Hare came 
up, and the woodman saw at once that they meant mischief. He 
lifted his glittering axe and placed himself in front of the Musician, 
as much as to say : 'If you touch a hair of his head, beware, for you 
will liave to answer for it to me.' 

Then the beasts were frightened, and they all three ran back into 
the wood, and the Musician played the woodman one of his best 
tunes, by way of thanks, and then continued his way.^ 

1 Grimm. 
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THE STOBY OF SIGUBD 

[This 18 a very old story : the Danes who used to fight with the English in King 
Alfred's time knew this story. They have carved on the rocks pictures of 
some of the things that happen in the tale, and those carvings may still be 
seen. Because it is so old and so beautiful the story is told here again, 
but it has a sad ending — ^indeed it is all sad, and all about' fighting and kill- 
ing, as might be expected from the Danes.] 

ONCE upon a time there was a King in the North who had won 
many wars, but now he was old. Yet he took a new wife, and 
then another Prince, who wanted to have married her, came up 
against him with a great army. The old King went out and fought 
bravely, but at last his sword broke, and he was wounded and his men 
fled. But in the night, when the battle was over, his young wife came 
out and searched for him among the slain, and at last she found 
him, and asked whether he might be healed. But he said ' No,' his 
luck was gone, his sword was broken, and he must die. And he 
told her that she would have a son, and that son would be a great 
warrior, and would avenge him on the other King, his enemy. And 
he bade her keep the broken pieces of the sword, to make a new sword 
for his son, and that blade should be called Grain. 

Then he died. And his wife called her maid to her and said, 
• Let us change clothes, and you shall be called by my name, and I 
by yours, lest the enemy finds us.' 

So this was done, and they hid in a wood, but there some strangers 
met them and carried them off in a ship to Denmark. And when 
they were brought before the King, he thought the maid looked like 
a Queen, and the Queen like a maid. So he asked the Queen, * How 
do you know in the dark of night whether the hours are wearing to 
the morning ? * 

And she said : 

* I know because, when I was younger, I used to have to rise 
and light the fires, and still I waken at the same time.' 

* A strange Queen to light the fires,' thought the King. 
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Then he asked the Qneen, who was dressed like a maid, ' How 
do you know in the dark of night whether the hours are wearing 
near the dawn ? * 

* My father gave me a gold ring,* said she, * and always, ere the 
dawning, it grows cold on my finger.* 

* A rich house where the maids wore gold,' said the King. * Truly 
you are no maid, but a King's daughter.' 

So he treated her royally, and as time went on she had a son 
called Sigurd, a beautiful boy and very strong. He had a tutor to 
be with him, and once the tutor bade him go to the King and ask 
for a horse. 

* Choose a horse for yom'self,' said the King ; and Sigurd went to 
the wood, and there he met an old man with a white beard, and 
said, * Come ! help me in horse -choosing.' 

Then the old man said, * Drive all the horses into the river, and 
choose the one that swims across.' 

So Sigurd drove them, and only one swam across. Sigurd chose 
him : his name was Grani, and he came of Sleipnir's breed, and was 
the best horse in the world. For Sleipnir was the horse of Odin, the 
God of the North, and was as swift as the wind. 

But a day or two later his tutor said to Sigurd, * There is a great 
treasure of gold hidden not far from here, and it would become j'ou 
to winxit.' 

But Sif^urd answered, ' I have heard stories of that treasure, and 
I know that the dragon Fafhir guards it, and he is so huge and 
wicked that no man dares to go near him.' 

* He is no bigger than other dragons,' said the tutor, * and if you 
were as brave as your father you would not fear him.' 

* I am no coward,' says Sigurd ; ' why do you want me to fight 
with this dragon ? ' 

Then his tutor, whose name was Regin, told him that all this 
great hoard of red gold had once belonged to his own father. And 
his father had three sons — the first was Fafiiir, the Dragon ; the next 
was Otter, who could put on the shape of an otter when he liked ; 
and the next was himself. Begin, and he was a great smith and 
maker of swords. 

Now there was at that time a dwarf called Andvari, who lived in 

a pool beneath a waterfall, and there he had hidden a great hoard of 

gold. And one day Otter had been fishing there, and had kiUed a 

salmon and eaten it, and was sleeping, like an otter, on a stone. 

Then someone came by, and. lYite^ a. ?»\iOTv^ «.\» *>(ki^ ci\x,^x^YLd kiUedit, 
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and flayed off the skin, and took it to the honau of Otter's &ther. 
Then he knew his son was dead, and to pimish the person who had 
killed him he said he must hare the Otter's akin filled with gold, 
and covered all over with red gold, or it should go worse with him* 
Then the person who had killed Otter went down and caught the 
Dwarf who owned all the treasure and took it from him. 




Only one ring was left, which the Dwarf wore, and even that 
was taken from him. 

Then the poor Dwarf was very angry, and he prayed that the 
gold might never bring any but bad luck to all the men who might 

Then the otter skin was filled with gold and covered with gold, 
all but one hair, and that was covered with the poor Dwarf's last 
ring. 

But jt brought good lack to nobody, Tirel "Fa-fca, ^^ "^yCTu^twi, 
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killed his own father, and then he went and wallowed on the 
gold, and would let his brother have none, and no man dared go 
near it. 

When Sigurd heard the story he said to Regin : 

* Make me a good sword that I may kill this Dragon.* 

So Regin made a sword, and Sigurd tried it with a blow on a 
lump of iron, and the sword broke. 

Another sword he made, and Sigurd broke that too. 

Then Sigurd went to his mother, and asked for the broken pieces 
of his father's blstde, and gave them to Regin. And he hammered 
n.nd wrought thom into a new sword, so sharp that fire seemed to 
burn along its edges. 

Sigurd tried this blade on the lump of iron, and it did not break, 
but split the iron in two. Then he threw a lock of wool into the 
river, and when it floated down against the sword it was cut into 
two pieces. So Sigurd said that sword would do. But before he 
went against the Dragon he led an army to fight the men who had 
killed his father, and he slew their King, and took all his wealth, 
and went home. 

When he had been at home a few days, he rode out with Begin 
one morning to the heath where the Dragon used to lie. Then he 
saw the track which the Dragon made when he went to a cliff to 
drink, and the track was as if a great river had rolled along and 
left a deep valley. 

Then Sigurd went down into that deep place, and dug many pits 
in it, and in one of the i)its he lay hidden with his sword drawn. 
There he waited, and presently the earth began to shake with the 
weight of the Dragon as he crawled to the water. And a cloud of 
venom flew before hiui as he snorted and roared, so that it would 
have been death to stand l)ofore him. 

But Sigurd waited till half of him had crawled over the pit, and 
then he thrust the sword Gram right into his very heart. 

Then the Dragon lashed with his tail till stones broke and trees 
crashed about him. 

Then he spoke, as he died, and said : 

' Whoever thou art that hast slain me this gold shall be thy ruin, 
and the ruin of all who own it.' 

Sigiu-d said : 

' I would touch none of it if by losing it I should never die. But 
all men die, and no brave man lets death frighten him from his 
desire. Die thou, Eafnix,' a,ii^\Xveiii^^fe.vt ^'^d. 
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And tkfler that Sigurd was called Fa&ui'a Bajie, and Dragon' 
slayec. 

Then Sigord rode baclc, and met Regin, and Begio asked him to 
roast Fafiiir's heart and let him taste of it. 

So Sigurd put the heart of Fafaii on a stake, and roasted it. But 
it chanced that he touched it with his finger, and it burned him. Then 
he put his finger in his mouth, and so tasted the heart of Fa&ir. 

Then immediately he understood the language of birds, and he 
heard the Woodpeckers say : 




* There is Sigurd roasting Fafiiir's heart for another, when he 
should taste of it himself and learn all wisdom.' 

The next bird said : 

'There lies Regin, ready to betray Sigurd, who trusts him .' 

The third bird said : 

' Let him cut off Benin's head, and keep all the gold to himself.' 

The fourth bird said : 

'That let him do, and then ride over Hindfel],to the place where 
Brynhild sleeps.' 
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"When Sigurd heard all this, and how Regin was plotting to 
betray him, he cut off Begin's head with one blow of the sword 
Gram. 

Then all the birds broke out singing : 

* We know a fiair maid, 

A fair maiden sleeping ; 
Sigiird, be not afraid, 
Sigurd, win thou the maid 
Fortune is keeping. 

* High over Hindfell 
Red fire is flaming, 

There doth the maiden dwell, 
She that should love thee well. 
Meet for thy taming. 

* There must she sleep till thou 
Comest for her waking ; 

Rise up and ride, for now 
Sure she will swear the vow 
Fearless of breaking.' 

Then Sigurd remembered how the story went that somewhere, 
far away, there was a beautiful lady enchanted. She was under a 
spell, so that she must always sleep in a castle surrounded by flaming 
fire ; there she must sleep for ever till there came a knight who 
would ride through the fire and waken her. There he determined 
to go, but first he rode right down the horrible trail of Fafiiir. And 
Fafnir had lived in a cave with iron doors, a cave dug deep down 
in the earth, and fiill of gold bracelets, and crowns, and rings ; and 
there, too, Sigurd found the Helm of Dread, a golden helmet, and 
whoever wears it is invisible. All these he piled on the back of the 
good horse Graui, and then he rode south to Hindfell. 

Now it was night, and on the crest of the hill Sigurd saw a red 
fire blazing up into the sky, and within the flame a castle, and a 
banner on the topmost tower. Then he set the horse Grani at the 
fire, and he leaped through it lightly, as if it had been through the 
heather. So Sigurd went within the castle door, and there he saw 
someone sleeping, clad all in armour. Then he took the helmet off 
the head of the sleeper, and behold, she was a most beautiful lady. 
And she wakened and said, * Ah ! is it Sigiird, Sigmund's son, who 
has broken the curse, and coxxi^aVete \iO ^^^vs.\xvft at last ? * 
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This cnrse came upon her when the thorn of the tree of sleep 
ran into her band long ago as a punishment because she had dis- 
pleased Odin the God. Long ago, too, she had vowed never to 
mairy a man who knew fear, and daied not ride through the fence 
of flaming fire. For she was a warrior maid hereelf; and went 
armed into the battle hke a man. But now she and Sigurd loved 




each other, and promised to be true to each other and he gave her 
a ring, and it was the last ring taken from the dwarf Andvari. 
Then Signrd rode awaj, and he came ti the house of a, King who 
had a fair daughter. Her name was budrun and her mother was a 
witch. Now Gudrun fell in lo\e with Sigurd, but he was alwaj's 
talking of Brjnhild, how beautiful &h& was ani^iD-N &e«2, %ci •^'ti& 
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day Guilrun'a wttcli mother put poppy and forgetful drags in i 
magical cup, and bade Sigurd drink ti> her health, and he drank, ani 
inntantlyhe forgot poor 13rynhild and he loved Gadnin, and the; 
were married with great rejoicings. 
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Now the witch, the mother of Gudnin, wanted her son Gurnis 
to marry Brynliikl, and she bade him ride out with Sigurd and fi 
and woo iier. So forth they rode to her father's house, for Brynhili 
ha,d quite gone oat of ttigvivA"aiaviii\j-jieBaOTi.u\'X\t-«\\j!k'o wine 
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but she remembered him and loved him stilL Then Brynhild's 
father told Gunnar that she would marry none but him who could 
ride the flame in front of her enchanted tower, and thither they rode, 
and Gunnar set his horse at the flame, but he would not face it. 
Then Gunnar tried Sigurd's horse Grani, but he would not move 
with Gunnar on his back. Then Gunnar remembered witchcraft 
that his mother had taught him, and by his magic he made Sigurd 
look exactly like himself, and he looked exactly like Gunnar. Then 
Sigurd, in the shape of Gunnar and in his mail, mounted on Grani, 
and Grani leaped the fence of fire, and Sigurd went in and found 
Brynhild, but he did not remember her yet, because of the forgetful 
medicine in the cup of the witch's wine. 

Now Brynhild had no help but to promise she would be his wife, 
the wife of Gunnar as she supposed, for Sigurd wore Gunnar's shape 
and she had sworn to wed whoever should ride the flames. And he 
gave her a ring, and she gave him back the ring he had given her 
before in his own shape as Sigurd, and it was the last ring of that 
poor dwarf Andvari. Then he rode out again, and he and Gunnar 
changed shapes, and each was himself again, and they went 
home to the witch Queen's, and Sigurd gave the dwarfs ring to 
his wife, Gudrun. And Brynhild went to her father, and said 
that a King had come called Gunnar, and had ridden the fire, 
and she must marry him. * Yet I thought,' she said, * that no 
man could have done this deed but Sigurd, Fafhir's bane, who was 
my true love. But he has forgotten me, and my promise I must 
keep.' 

So Gunnar and Brynhild were married, though it was not Gunnar 
but Sigurd in Gunnar's shape, that had ridden the fire. 

And when the wedding was over and all the feast, then the magic 
of the witch's wine went out of Sigurd's brain, and he remembered 
all. He remembered how he had freed Brynhild from the spell, 
and how she was his own true love, and how he had forgotten and 
had married another woman, and won Brynhild to be the wife of 
another man. 

But he was brave, and he spoke not a word of it to the others to 
make them unhappy. Still he could not keep away the curse which 
was to come on every one who owned the treasure of the dwarf 
Andvari, and his fatal golden ring. 

And the curse soon came upon all of them. For one day, when 
Brynhild and Gudrun were bathing, Brynhild waded farthest out 
into the river, and said she did that to bIion? b\i<b ^^^ QL\)L^^2rQsik^ 
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BUperior. For her husband, she eaid, had ridden throu<;h the flame 
when no other man dsrred face it. 

Then Gudrun was very angry, and said thai it was Sigurd, not 
Gunnar, who had ridden the flame, and had received from Brynhild 
that fatal ring, tiie ring of the dwarf Andvari. 

Then Brjnhild saw the ring which Sigiird had given to Gndnm, 
and she knew it and knew all, and she tmned aa pale aa a dead 




woman, and went home. All that evening she never spoke. Next 
Any Klie told Gnnnn.r, her linshnnd, that he was a coward and a liar, 
for he had never ridden the flame, but had sent Sigurd to do it for 
hito, and pretended that he had done it liimself. And she said he 
woiihl never see her glad in his liall, never drinking wine, never 
plaj'iiig chess, never emhroidering with the golden thread, never 
speaking words of kindness. Then she rent ail her needlework 
asunder and wept aloud, bo fcaV eNct^o^cia the house heard her 
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For her heart was broken, and her pride was broken in the same 
hour. She had lost her true love, Sigurd, the slayer of Fafhir, and 
she was married to a man who was a liar. 

Then Sigurd came and tried to comfort her, but she would not 
listen, and said she wished the sword stood fast in his heart. 

* Not long to wait,' he said, * tilt the bitter sword stands fast in 
my heart, and thou will not live long when I am dead. But, dear 
Brynhild, Hve and be comforted, and love Gunnar thy husband, and 
I will give thee all the gold, the treasure of the dragon Fafhir.' 

Brynhild said : 

* It is too late.' 

Then Sigurd was so grieved and his heart so swelled in his breast 
that it burst the steel rings of his shirt of mail. 

Sigurd went out and Brynhild determined to slay him. She 
mixed serpent's venom and wolfs flesh, and gave them in one dish 
to her husband's younger brother, and when he had tasted them he 
was mad, and he went into Sigurd's chamber while he slept and 
pinned him to the bed with a sword. But Sigurd woke, and caught 
the sword Gram into his hand, and threw it at the man as he fled, 
and the sword cut him in twain. Thus died Sigurd, Fafiiir's bane, 
whom no ten men could have slain in fair fight. Then Gudrun 
wakened and saw him dead, and she moaned aloud, and Brynhild 
heard her and laughed ; but the kind horse Grani lay down and died 
of very grief. And then Brynhild fell a- weeping till her heart broke. 
So they attired Sigurd in all his golden armour, and built a great 
pile of wood on board his ship, and at night laid on it the dead Sigurd 
and the dead Brynhiltl, and the good horse, Grani, and set fire to it, 
and launched the ship. And the wind bore it blazing out to sea, 
flaming into the dark. So there were Sigurd and Brynhild burned 
together, and the curse of the dwarf Andvari was fulfilled.^ 

1 The Volsunga Saga. 
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